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THE 1948 NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


A Summary Report of Activities of the American Council on Education's 
Committee on Teacher Examinations Including an Analysis of 
the Ninth Annual Teacher Examination Program 


DAVID G. RYANS 


University of California at Los Angeles 
and 


It is the purpose of education to guide young 
people in developing appreciation and under- 
standing of the complex world in which they 
live and participate. The extent to which the 
schools succeed in accomplishing this purpose 
will determine in no small part the future of 
civilization. 


But such a singularly important objective can 
not be achieved by inept, complacent, or poorly 
equipped teaching personnel. Poor teaching con- 
tributes to a vicious circle of ignorance, mis- 
understanding, and prejudice. Good teachers, 
those who are intelligent, skillful, sincere, and 
understanding, are a prime-requisite for an 
enlightened, productive, and happy society. 


Every teacher education institution and every 
school system has an obligation to provide the 
best possible teachers in the schools and, a- 
bove all, to make certain that potentially in- 
effective teachers who fail to meet reasonable 
standards are not permitted to guide the devel- | 
opment of American youth. 


Without doubt, the selection of capable teach- 
ers is one of the important, if not the most 
important, concern of professional education. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
EXAMINA TIONS 


The American Council on Education has taken 
an active interest in teacher selection and has 
sought to encourage the use of procedures that 
may contribute to the identification of good 
teaching. In 1939 the Comncil’s National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations was appointed 


| to study certain aspects of the problem, and 


particularly, to take steps toward providing 
school systems and college with an exam 
service for the measurement of certain abili- 
ties and knowledges of prospective teachers. 
During the years that have followed, this Com- 
mittee has assumed leadership in the promotion 
of improved teacher selection and has admin- 


istered an annual testing program for prospec- 
tive teachers. 


The activities of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations during the fiscal year 
1947-1948 fall into two related categories, 
namely: 


(1) Those having to do with the various pro- 
blems and aspects of teacher selection in a ‘ 
broad sense; and 

(2) Those related to the conduct of the Teach- 
er Examination program. 


TEACHER SELECTION ACTIVITIES 


In keeping with the Council’s purpose of en- 
attention to the need for the selection 

of better teachers for the nation’s schools, a 
major area of the Committee’s services has 
had to do with the provision of practical assis- 
tance in developing procedures of teacher se- 
lection. These services have taken several 
forms. 


An Advisory Service.---Numerous requests 
are received by the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations for information regard- 
ing the appraisal of teacher qualities and pro- 
cedures for the selection of teaching personnel. 
To meet this need the Committee has maintained 
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an advisory service and the staff has kept it- 
self informed on developments and practices in 
this area. Impartia] assistance has been given 
regarding available teacher selection proce- 
dures that may be applicable to particular sit- 
uations. 


Bulletin on The Selection of Teachers.-- The 
Bulletin, The Selection of Teachers, has been 
issued periodically throughout the year. This 
Bulletin has carried numerous announcements , 
summary reports, abstracts, and notes, and 
has served generally as a medium of exchange 
for suggestions and for reports of practices 
and research in the areas of teacher appraisal 
and teacher selection. The Bulletin is distri- 
buted without charge to school systems and col- 
loges engaged in teacher education. 


Conference on the Selection of Teachers.--- 
A conference on the selection of teachers was 
held in Atlantic City on two afternoons during 
the annual February convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. This 
conference was open to all schoolmen and was 
arranged in recognition of the fundamental 
need for informed and conscientious teacher 
selection. 


The two day program included a discussion 
of the following practical problems in teacher 
selection: ‘‘The Operation of a Selective Ad- 
missions Program ina Teachers College’’--- 
Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Trenton; ‘‘Prediction of 
Success in a Graduate School of Education’’--- 
May V. Seagoe, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; “Functions 
of College Personnel Office in Teacher Selec- 
tion’’---Lonzo Jones, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, Indiana State Teachers'Col- 
lege, Terre Haute; ‘‘The Measurement of Teach- 
ing Efficiency: Research and Progress’’---A. 
S. Barr, School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin; ‘‘Improving Professional Performance: 
Problems of Teacher Recruitment in Teacher 
Selection’’---W. E. Peik, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota; ‘‘The Teacher 
Supply- Teacher Selection Problem’’---Ray C. 
Maul, Dean, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; ‘‘Opportunities and Responsibilities 
of the College Placement Office in the Selection 
of Teachers’’---Frank Endicott, Director of 
Placement, Northwestern University; ‘‘Imple- 
mentation of the Promotional Increment Provi- 
sion of the New York State Teachers Salary 
Law’’---J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion; ‘‘The Operation of the Teacher Selection 
Program in a Public School System’’---Charles 
F. Towne, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence. 


Research on Teacher Selection.---During the 
period of this report research has been under- 


taken by the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations in the area of the personal quali- 
ties and interests of teachers. 


A major research project has been planned 
and funds have been appropriated by the W. T. 
Grant Foundation for extended research into 
the ‘‘personal qualities and interests charact- 
erizing successful teachers.’’ This study will 
seek to determine the personal qualities that 
characterize teachers who are known to be ef- 
fective in their relationship with pupils and who 
possess stable and sincere interests in teaching. 


EXAMINATION SERVICES 


Development of the Teacher Examination Pro- 
ject.---Tests have been used for a number of 
years by public school systems and colleges 
as one source of information concerning the 
prospective teacher. Boards of education in 
larger cities often have followed the practice 
of maintaining a board of examiners or office 
of examinations through which their testing 
programs were administered. Similarly, in 
teachers colleges and university schools of ed- 
ucation it has not been uncommon for compre- 
hensive examinations to be administered to gra- 
duating students as a means of determining 
those individuals who appeared likely to profit 
most and least from their professional study. 


In many instances the examinations used by 
school systems and teacher education institu- 
tions were locally prepared. Where this prac- 
tice was followed the testing was found to be 
expensive and also relatively limited with re- 
spect to the availability of adequate normative 
data. Standardized examinations in certain 
general academic areas were adminstered in 
other school systems and colleges. While the 
above-named disadvantages of locally prepared 
examinations thus were avoided, these users 


found that the integrity of such material could 
not be assured since tests were available 


for other educational testing purposes as well 
as teacher selection, and that the available 
normative data referred to general undergradu- 
ate groups rather than specifically to persons 
trained for teaching. Furthermore, no ade- 
quate examinations in the field of professional 
education existed. 


It may be said, then, that the need for a bat- 
tery of examinations such as the National 
Teacher Examinations were three: (1) No con- 
fidential battery of examinations for prospec- 
tive teachers existed; (2) no adequate tests or 
examinations had been provided in the fields 
of professional education; and (3) no norms 
relating specifically to teachers were avail- 
able for such tests as did exist. 


In response to these needs the American 
Council on Education appointed in 1939 a 
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Committee to study means by which more ad- 
equate provision could be made in this impor- 
tant area and obtained from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
an appropriation to subsidize the initiation of 
the project. During the fall of 1939 a battery 
of.examinations relating to certain mental ab- 
ilities and basic skills, knowledge of general 
culture, knowledge of professional education, 
and knowledge of subject-matter to be taught 
was prepared. The first annual administration 
of the National Teacher Examinations was con- 
ducted in March 1940. 


It should be noted that the program of Nation- 
al Teacher Examinations included, and has 
continued to include, the following features: 

(1) A comprehensive survey of certain abili- 
ties and knowledge believed to be important in 
teaching was provided. 


(2) Reports of the examination results were 
made in terms of Scaled Scores readily com- 
parable from test to test and year to year, and 


normative data complied on a nationwide basis 
were provided. 


(3) The National Teacher Examinations could 
be taken in any convenient center and the re- 
port of results could be sent, as directed by 


the candidate, to any school or college official 
named. 


(4) Administration of the National Teacher 
Examinations was strictly confidential and was 
conducted under rigorous conditions to insure 
the integrity of the materials. All materials 
were returned to the central offices of the 
National Committee on Teacher Examinations 
for scoring. Reports were made directly from 
the central office of the Committee to the in- 
dividual candidates or to school or college of- 
ficials designated by the candidates. 


(5) The program: provided for the preparation 
of new forms of the examinations annually. 


Present Sponsorship and Administration of 
the Program.---1948 marked the ninth conse- 
cutive year in which the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations were conducted under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Council on Education. 


Between the years 1939 and 1947 the National 
Teacher Examinations were prepared and ad- 
ministered by the Committee’s staff in New 
York City. During the past fiscal year, how- 
ever, a major change has been made with re- 
spect to the responsibilities for the conduct 
of the Teacher Examination service. 


Effective January 1, 1948, administration of 
the testing activities of the National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations was transferred by 
the American Council on Education to the newly 


organized Educational Testing Service. 


Publication of the National Teacher Examina- 
tion materials, arrangements for examining 
centers, the administration and scoring of the 
tests, and the reporting of the examination re- 
sults to school systems, colleges, and the can- 
didates became responsibilities carried on by 
the — Testing Service following Jan- 
uary 


The American Council on Education contin- 
ues to sponsor the National Teacher Examina- 
tion program, however, and will, through its 
National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
continue to formulate policy, provide specifi- 
cations for the tests, and appoint educators to 
prepare the basic testing materials. 


The teacher selection activities of the Com- 
mittee, apart from the actual administration 
of the Teacher Examination program, also con- 
tinue to be operated directly by the American 
Council on Education. These functions include 
publication of the Bulletin, The Selection of 
Teachers, conduct of the advisory service, pub- 
lication of Teacher Selection Papers and Re-_ 
ports, investigation of research problems on 
teacher selection and the qualifications of 
teachers, and holding of regional and national 
conferences on teacher selection. 


Use of the National Teacher Examinations.--- 
The National Teacher Examinations are used 
both in school systems and in colleges and un- 
iversities for the appraisal of certain of the 
qualifications of teachers. 


Teaching is properly recognized by the Com- 
mittee as a complex of skills. Abilities meas- 
ured by the Teacher Examinations contribute 
significantly to this complex but by no means 
comprise the whole of it. Various personal 
qualities and interest of teachers, the class- 
room rapport they are able to effect, and the 
judicious application of techniques of learning 
are equally important, It is the Committee’s 
contention that these factors togetherwith the 
results of measures of the prospective teach- 
er’s ability and knowledge, must be taken into 
account in any effective teacher selection pro- 
gram. Only through adequate recognition of all 
of these qualities of the teacher can the schools 
be staffed with personnel capable of providing 
the kind of education demanded by our rapidly 
expanding understanding of the world and man. 


The National Teacher Examinations are used 
in school systems primarily as an aid to selec- 
tion at time of employment. They are also ad- 
ministered in connection with teacher educa- 
tion programs both at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 
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A list of ‘‘cooperating school systems and 
teacher education institutions’’ including sep- 
arate lists of school systems, colleges and un- 
iversities (offering undergraduate study in ed- 
ucation), and colleges and universities offer- 
ing graduate study in education has been pub- 
lished and is available upon request from the 
office of the National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations. 


Construction of the 1948 Examinations.---A 
new edition of tests again was prepared for ad- 
ministration in the 1948 Teacher Examination 
program. In preparing the testing materials, 
every effort was made to assure the repre- 
sentativeness of viewpoints and the up-to-date- 
ness of materials that were included. The 
Committee gratefully acknowledges the con- 
tributions of the following educators who pre- 
pared, in their original form, a major portion 
of the items used in the 1948 Teacher Exam- 
ination battery: 


Dr. Eleanora Albrecht, University of Texas 

Dr. G. N. MacKenzie, Columbia University 

Dr. Obed Williamson, Eastern Washington 
College of Education 

Dr. H. O. Soderquist, Wayne University 

Dr. Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School 

Dr. William Micheels, University of Minne- 
sota 

Dr. F. B. Davis, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 

Mrs. Miriam Bryan, Cooperative Test Service 

Dr. E. B. Wesley, University of Minnesota 

Dr. Ruth Cruikshank (formerly Psychological 
Corporation) 

Dr. C. W. Odell, University of Illinois 

Mr. J. E. Bryan, U.S. Public Health Service 

Dr. H. T. Morse, University of Minnesota 

Dean J. H. Fox, George Washington University 

Dr. Dorothy Gray, Queens College 

Dr. John W. Rothney, University of Wisconsin 

Dr. Guy Bond, University of Minnesota 

Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Columbia University 

Mr. Paul Burke, Cooperative Test Service 

Dr. Carl A. Pearson, Minneapolis Public 


Schools 
Mrs. Vailant, Julliard School of Music 
Dr. J ers, Temple University 
Dr. R. Pr Berdie, University of Minnesota 


Dr. Frank S. Freeman, Cornell University 
Dr. H. H. Remmers, Purdue University 

Dr. F. E. Robinson, Ohio State University 

Dr. Max D. Engelhardt, Chicago City Colleges 
Dr. F. H. Finch, University of Illinois 

Dr. Ellen Frogner, Chicago Teachers College 
Dr. L. J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota 
Dr. A. M. Johnston, University of Chicago 


The methods employed in the preparation of 
the 1948 Teacher Examinations were similar 
to those used regularly during previous years 
and made use of widely approved testing tech- 
niques. ‘ 


Areas Sampled by the Examinations.---The 
Nationai Tae minations are wide in 
scope, providing measures of information in 
four different professional areas, of verbal 
and non-verbal abilities, of basic English skills, 
and of general cultural knowledge in three ma- 
jor areas. 


The Common Examination battery was avail- 
able to teachers of all levels and subject mat- 
ters. The Optional Examinations taken by an 
examinee varied with the subject-matter area 
in which the individual was prepared to teach. 


Titles of the various tests of the Teacher 
Examination battery are given in Table I and 
other tables presented in this report. 


Particpation in the February 1948 Program.- 
--The 148 National Teacher Examinations 
were administered in 132 official examining 
centers on February 7 and February 14. These 
examination centers were conducted in coopera- 
tion with (1) school systems, and (2) colleges 
and universities engaged in teacher education. 


Approximately 400 school systems and col- 
leges (in addition to the schools and colleges 
in the state of South Carolina, where the use of 
the Examinations is statewide) cooperated in 
the 1948 program. 


A total of 10,403 candidates applied to take 
the 1948 Teacher Examinations at the Febru- 
ary administration of the tests. These candi- 
dates included persons taking the Teacher Ex- 
aminations as one of the requirements of their 
application to teach in a particular school sys- 
tem, students of education in various colleges 
and universities, and teachers participating in 
the certification program in the states of South 
Carolina and Florida. 


In addition to candidates taking the Teacher 
Examinations at the February administration, 
1,557 candidates were examined in special ad- 
ministrations of the Teacher Examination bat- 
tery, principally during the summer of 1947. 


Administration, Scor and Reporting.---The 
1948 National Teacher Examinations were ad- 
ministered in all regular centers on the same 
dates, February 7 and February 14. Adminis- 
tration of the tests was carried out under the 
direct supervision of a Local Examiner, acting 
as a representative of the Educational Testing 
Service. Uniform conditions of adminstration 
were maintained in all centers. 


Following administration of the Examinations, 
the answer sheets were scored in the New 
York offices of The Educational Testing Ser- 
vice and the examination results were report- 
ed in early April to the candidates and to per- 
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sons designated by the candidates to receive 
transcripts. 


Each candidate’s Scaled Scores were report- 
ed on a specially prepared Report Card, fac- 
similies of which are reproduced below. The 
Scaled Scores attained were punched into the 
Report Card which had previously been signed 
by the Candidate for identification purposes. 


Figures 1 and 2 show, respectively, the front 
side of a Report Card as it appeared after the 
examination scores had been recorded and 
the punched-hole profile of the candidate’s ex- 
amination record provided on the reverse side 
of the card. 
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conduct of an examination for candidates for ad- 
ministrative positions in the Chicago schools. 
Preparation of written examination materials 

in public school administration, supervision, 
and four general education fields, was delegated 
to the Council’s National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations. These tests were administered 
on December 22 and 23, 1947. Scoring of the 
test papers and reporting of the results to the 
Chicago Board of Examiners also was carried 
out by the Committee’s staff. In addition, the 
Council arranged to have representatives, 
serving as ex officio observers, present at each 
of the sessions of oral interviews conducted by 
a committee of Chicago school administrators. 
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Fig. 1 1948 Teacher Examination Report Card 
(Front Side) 
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Education was called upon by the General Sup- 
erintendent of the Chicago Public Schools and 


Special Projects (Princ hip Examinat » 
e American Council on 


the Chicago Board of Education to assist in the 


With similar purposes in mind, two additional 
batteries of tests were prepared during the 
spring of 1948 for the Boards of Education of 
Cincinnati, Ohio and Long Beach, California. 
The examinations were adminstered locally 
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and returned to the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations for scoring and report- 
ing. Both the Cincinnati and Long Beach ex- 
aminations included questions covering a wide 
range of activities and information in the fields 
of educational administration and supervision. 
Many of the test items were of a situational 
type and referred to schoolroom practices and 
decisions typical of those required of school 
principals and administrators. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
1948 TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


With a view to the maximum usefulness of the 
National Teacher Examination results the scores 
of a sampling of the candidates taking these 
tests in February 1948 have been classified and 
analyzed with respect to a number of factors. 
The tables in this section are presented with a 
minimum of discussion, but it is recommended 
that they be seriously studied in attempting to 
evaluate the Teacher Examination scores of 
any candidate. 


Percentile Norms.---Complete tables showing 
the percentile equivalents of Scaled Scores on 
the 1948 National Teacher Examinations are 
provided in the Appendix. Table XIII gives the 
percentile equivalents of Scaled Scores on the 
several tests of the Common Examination bat- 
tery. Table XIV shows the percentile equiva- 
lents of Scaled Scores for the tests known as 
Opitional Examinations (tests covering subject 
matter to be taught). The percentile equivalents 
of ‘Total Common Examination’’ scores (added 
scores of the ten tests comprising the Common 
Examination battery) are given in Table XV. 


Average Scores on the 1948 National Teacher 
Examinations.---Scaled Score averages and 
standard deviations for the 1948 National Teach- 
er Examinations are given in Tables I, II, and 
Il. Table I shows the means and standard de- 
viation for 5,002 candidates employed in this 
analysis of the results. This sample includes 
students, experienced teachers, and individuals 
who have completed their basic education but 
who have not been employed as teachers. 


In Table II are shown the means and standard 
deviation for the Teacher Examination candi- 
dates who reported one or more years of re- 
gular teaching experience. 


Table II gives the means and standard de- 
viation of students (graduating seniors) taking 
the 1948 Teacher Examinations. 


Length of Experience and National Teacher 
Examination Scores.--- Table IV shows the 
average Scaled Scores on the 1948 Common 
Examination battery for candidates classified 
according to number of years of regular 
teaching experience reported. It will be noted 
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that scores on certain of the tests appear to 
increase slightly with experience, and that on 
other tests the scores show some decline with 
length of experience, and that the scores on 
still other tests seem to be relatively unaffect- 
ed by this factor. 


Educational Level and Examirtation Scores.-- 
Table V shows the average Scaled Scores on 
tests of the Common Examination battery of 
the 1948 National Teacher Examinations for 
candidates classified according to the highest 
degree held at the time they took the test. 


Examination Results Classified by Teaching 
Level and Sex.--- Table VI shows the Nation- 
al Teacher Examination scores of the 1948 
candidates classified according to a preferred 
teaching level and sex. There is a tendency 
for men teachers to score somewhat higher on 
these examinations than women and for second- 
ary school teachers to score higher than el- 
ementary school teachers. 


Teaching Preference and National Teacher 
Examination Score.---Tables Vila 
the average Scaled Scores on tests of the 1948 
Common Examination battery classified accord- 
ing to type of position named by the candidates 
as first teaching preference. Table VII shows 
the scores of candidates reporting one or more 
years of regular teaching experience and Table 
VIII shows the scores of graduating seniors in 
teacher education institutions. 


Teaching Expectancy and National Teacher 
Examination Score.--- Table IX shows the 
average Scaled Scores of 1948 National Teach- 
er Examination candidates classified according 
to the number of years the candidates reported 
that they expected to remain in the teaching 
profession. It is noteworthy that of approxima- 
tely 4,000 candidates answering this question, 
over 2,600 expressed intentions of spending six 
or more years at teaching. Scores on the Teach- 
er Examinations differed very slightly for the 
groups studied. 
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Future Professional Education and Teacher 
Examination Score.--- Table X shows the 
average Scaled Scores of the 1948 National 
Teacher Examination candidates classified ac- 
cording to whether or not further college study 
is anticipated during the next five years. A 
majority of the candidates do expect to pur- 
sue further collegiate study and their Teacher 
Examination scores are significantly higher 
than those of the candidates reporting no . 
such intention. 


Areas in Which Candidates Believe Further 
Study Desirable.---Table XI shows the fields 
or areas in which the Teacher Examination 
Candidates expressed belief that additional 


study would be most valuable. Additional study 
in ‘‘methods of teaching’’ and in advanced con- 

tent courses appeared, on the basis of this self- 
evaluation, to be most needed. 


Intercorrelation of National Teacher Exam- 
ination Scores.--- Table XII shows the inter- 


correlation of scores attained on the tests of 
the 1948 Common Examination battery by a 
representative sample of 500 candidates. It 
will be noted that the correlations are positive 
with the exception of those between the achieve- 
ment tests and preference record (a measure 
intended for the estimation of ‘‘teaching inter- 


est”’ independent of intelligence and achieve- 
ment). 


APPENDIX 


TABLE XI: Percentile Equivalents of N.T.E. 
Scaled Scores: 1948 Common Ex- 
aminations. 


TABLE XIV: Percentile Equivalents of N.T.E. 
° Scaled Scores: 1948 Optional Ex- 
aminations. 


TABLE XV: Percentile Equivalents of N.T.E. 
Scaled Scores: 1948 ‘‘Common Ex- 
amination Total’’ Scores. 


TABLE XVI: Average Scaled Scores on N.T.E. 
Tests Attained by Groups of Can- 
didates Naming Different Optional 
Examinations as ‘‘First Option’’. 
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TABLE XIII 
Percentile Equivalents of NTE Scaled Scores: 1948 Common Examinations 
Professional Information Mental Abilities — General Culture 
& Basic Skills 
Scaled Educ asa Ch Dev & Guid & Gen Pr & n-Ver er Hist, Lit Science Cont Pref 
Scores Soc Inst Ed Psych Meas Methods Reas Comp Exp Fine Arts & Math Affairs Inv 
99 99 99 


99 


99 99 


BY SES Far 
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89 
67 
58 
53 
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37 
35 
32 
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25 
22 
20 
18 
16 
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% 
3 99 99 
33 99 
92 99 
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8h 
63 98 98 38 97 
60 98 96 7 36 
7 95 9h, 93 95 9 9 
94 91 97 3 
92 96 go 92 95 94 
7 92 97 92 9 «93 96 93 
5 90 95 87 692 35 93 92 
2 Te 87 90 81 1 85 
82 8h 92 79 85 86 8 
70 90 83 87 85 
: n 75 7h 79 78 79 78 70 
80 B 74 
65 66 70 70 vat 6h = 72 7 72 67 
60 51 57 52 83 54 
48 50 47 43-50 2 42 
3? 38 36 7 32 
34 35 36 33 31 37 27 
: 29 29 1 28 0 2 
21 23 20 19 «(19 2h i2 
19 18 22 17 17.17 | 21 
18 18 4 13 14 16 12 
15 15 15 110s 12 15 9 
1 14 13 10 11 | 12 
12 9 12 11 i 2 10 
10 10 10 9 
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TABLE XIII 
(cont'd) 


Percentile Equivalents of NTE Scaled Scores: 198 Common Examinations 


Mental Abilities 
Professional Information & Basic Skills General Culture 


Scaled Educ as a Ch Dev & Guid & Gen Pr & Non-Verh Verb Eng Hist, Lit Science Cont Pref 
Scores Soc Inst Ed Psych Meas Methods Reas Comp Exp Fine Arts & Math Affairs Inv 
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TABLE XIV 
Percentile Equivalents of NTE Scaled Scores: 1948 Optional Examinations 


Scaled Educ in Eng Lang Social Bio Phys 
Scores & Lit Stud Math Sciences Sciences French German Spanish 


7 
58 
25 
6 
24 


Ind Arts 
Latin Educ 


22 
Se 
36 99 
95 
9 99 98 
93 98 
92 
91 99 96 98 
: 90 99 99 97 
95 95 
98 94 93 95 
8 93 98 93 98 3 
85 99 97 97 6 
8 1 6 
96 92 96 82 
80 98 92 as 93 93 87 : 73 
7 1 9h 88 85 96 69 96 
3 93 92 95 
87 83 33 oh 
7 95 8h 9 82 9 81 91 56 93 
75 93 81 87 80 87 78 90 81 8 
Th g2 77 85 19 74 &6 15 
‘ 73 715 82 8 B 9 
4 70 Be BB mh 65 77 61 73 68 50 30 82 
: 6 8h 60 1 60 Th 60 43 26 81 
82 57 54 54 63 ko 77 
78 65 9 60 34 75 
6 7 63 38 65 9 30 
65 ks 61 61 47 3 62 29 21 70 
64 Tey 6 34 1 43 31 6 2 1 68 
62 33 3 37 20 60 
61 31 46 20 4 34 22 19 56 
60 28 17 31 21 4 53 
22 25 39 1) 34 30 37 14 46 
5 21 37 12 31 27 18 13 43 
18 32 27 25 31 2 
5 16 29 11 4 22 36 
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1 2 9 20 18 16 
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TABLE XIV 
(Cont'd) 


Percentile Equivalents of NTE Scaled Scores: 198 Optional Examinations 


Ph Ind Arts 


Sealed Educ in Eng Lang Social Bio ys 
& Lit Stud Math Sciences Sciences French German Spanish Latin Educ 


Scores Elem Sch 
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TABLE XV 


PERCENTILE EQUIVALENTS OF N.T.E. SCALED SCORES: 
1948 "COMMON EXAMINATION TOTAL" SCORES 


Common Common Common 
Examination Total file Examination Total file Examination Total file Examination Total file 
77h and above 528-530 


526-527 
97 622-525 
96 ? 519-521 
95 z 516-518 


0-571 506-509 
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1-533 363 and below 
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S.D. = 85.22 
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USE OF A DETAILED OUTLINE IN THE ANALYSIS 
OF BOOKS MOST COMMONLY USED IN BASIC 


COURSES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION’ 


ANGELA L. MENSING 


“‘Basic course’”’ in this study is defined as 
the course or combination of courses which 
aims to give the student of elementary educa- 
tion a knowledge of the purposes, scope and 
problems of education in the elementary school. 
Tt is general and introductory in nature. It 
does not include, (1) courses in methods of 
teaching specific subjects, such as, Methods of 
Teaching Arithmetic, or Methods of Teach 
Reading; (2) courses emplasizing a study 

the contents of the curriculum; (3) general 
courses in a specialized field of elementary ed- 
ucation, such as Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion or Early Childhood Education. 


As regards plecement in the sequence of 
courses for the education of elementary school 
teachers, this basic course is ordinarily pre- 
sented before or concurrently with directed 
teaching. It is commonly preceded by an or- 
ientation course entitled Introduction to Edu- 
cation and a course introducing the student to 
educational psychology. It may also be pre- 
ceded by a course in child development or 
child study. 


In this study a list of 341 books, together with 
a statement of the specific use made of them in 
basic courses in elementary education, was 
obtained from the instructors of 87 state-con- 
trolled colleges and universities offering four 
years of training for elementary school teach- 
ers. Widespread distribution of institutions in 
36 states was secured. From the information 
furnished, 26 books used 10 times or more were 
chosen for detailed analysis and subsequent 
evaluation. Twenty-four of these books are 
listed below, arranged according to author in 
alphabetical order. Two of the books derived 
from the tabulation are state courses of study 
and are added at the end of the list. 


1. Brown, Edwin. Everyday Problems in 


Classroom Management. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1933. 


2. Caswell, Hollis L. Education in the Elem- 


entary School. Chicago: American Book, 
194 . 


3. Cole, Luella. Teaching in the Elementary 


School. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1939... 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


4. Gustin, Margaret and Hayes, M. L. Activ- 
ities in the Public School Chapel Hill: 


University of North Carolina Press, 1934 
5. Hockett, J. A. and Jacobsen, E. W. Modern 


Practices in the Elementary School. Boston: 


Gin, 1943. 


6. Lane, Robert Hill. The Progressive Elem- 
entary School. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1938. 


7. Lane, Robert Hill. The Teacher in the Mod- 


ern Elementary School. ton: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1941. 


8. Lee, Jonathan Murray, and Lee, Doris May. 
The Child and His Curriculum. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1940. 


9. McGaughy, James H. An Evaluation of the 
School. New York: Bobbs- 
erri, 


10. Macomber, Freeman Glenn. Guiding Child 
Development in the Elementary School. 
Chicago: American Book, 1941. 


11. Mead, Cyrus D. and Orth, Fred W. The 
Transitional Public School. New York: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. 


12. Monroe, Walter S. and Streitz, Ruth. Di- 
pecting Learning in the Elementary School. 
rden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 
1932. 


13. Mossman, Lois C. Principles of Teaching 
and Learning in the eae School. 
ton: Houghton, in, ° 
14. Porter, Martha Peck. The Teacher in the 
New School. New York: World Book, 1930. 


15. Reinoehl, C. M. and Ayer, F.C. Class- 
room Administration and Pupil Adjustment. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1930. 


16. Riebe, H. A.,and Nelson, M. J.,and Kittrel, 
C.A. The Classroom. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1940. 


17. Rugg, Harold. American Life and the School 
Curriculum. Boston: Ginn, 1936. 


*Portion of a doctor's dissertation written under the direction of Dr. George C. Kyte, Professor of 
Educatioi, University of California at Berkeley. 


18. 


: 
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18. Saucier, Weems A. Introduction to Modern 
Views of Education. New York: Ginn, 1937. 


19, Saucier, Weems A. Theory and Practice in 
the Eleme School. Now York: Macmil- 


20. Sears, Jesse B. Classroom tion 
and Control. New York: Miffi 


1928. 


21. Tidyman, Willard F. Directing Lea 
Through Class Management. New Yor 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 

22. Tippett, James, and others. Schools for 


a Growing Democracy. Boston: Ginn, 
1936. 


23. Washburne, Carleton W. Adjusting the 
School to the Child. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


24. Washburne, Carleton W. Better Schools. 
New York: John Day, 1928. 


25. California Curriculum Commission, 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development-- 
Intermediate Grades. Sacramento: Cali- 


forniz State Department of Education, 
1936. 


26. California Curriculum Commission, 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development-- 
Primary Grades. Sacramento: Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
1930. 


Table I shows the use made of the books. In 
this table and in other tables of this study, each 
book is designated by a capital letter. This ar- 
rangement in no way follows the order in which 
the books are listed above. 


A few studies have been made in the analysis 
of contents of college books. Garber! made 
an analysis of the contents of eleven books us- 
ed as texts in the course, Introduction to Edu- 
cation. Fifteen general topics were taken 
from the contents of the books and a quantita- 
tive distribution of materials in each book based 
on these topics was made. Garber reports in 
his study that identification and classification 
of material were often difficult. 


Burton and Ibanez2 also made a quantitative 
analysis of the contents of books used as texts 
in introductory courses in education. Their 
method analysis was an elaboration of that 
used by Garber, as they used first order sub- 
topics to help in combininb similar material. 
In their study Burton and Ibanez state that the 


27 


‘‘material was classified wherever possible 


under the heading given by the author of the book 
in question.’’ 


The two studies by Garber and by Burton and 
Thanez constitute the only investigations found 
by the writer which report methods of conduct- 
ing analytical studies of the contents of college 
books 


In this study it was decided to avoid subjective 
placement of materials under general headings. 
In other words analysis of the contents of the 
books was to be made as objective as possible. 
This could be done by consistently giving every 
item in the analysis a specific place in an out- 
line. Thus an outline worked out in great de- 
tail was needed. 


PREPARATION OF THE OUTLINE 


The contents and, in part, the from of the out- 
line was determined by the books chosen for 
the analysis. The four books, A, B, C, and F, 
which rated particularly high in use, were ana- 
lyzed very carefully and their topics and sub- 
topics listed. Other books listed in Table I, 
used either in their entirety or as referenne 
material at least 10 times by the instructors 
of the 87 colleges and univeristies, were scan- 
ned for further topics and sub-topics an outline 
was devised. As previously stated it was de- 
cided from the beginning to make the outline 
in detail using first, second, third, and fourth 
order sub-topics, if necessary, to-bring out 
the scope of information given in the books. At 
once a difficulty arose as to overlapping. It 
became apparent that one topic could not be 
shown in its entirety, for sections of it might 
as well belong under another topic. Thus the 
first value of a detailed outline was proven. 

If an outline to be used in an analysis of a ser- 
ies of books was given in detail, specific place- 
ment of sub-topics could be met easily, inac- 
curacies and over-lapping could be eliminated, 
and the whole analysis would be more objective 
and accurate in the end. Following is the out- 
line derived from the 26 books with some ad- 
ditions made later as the study progressed. 
Each section is defined by the sub-topics. Con- 
versely, the sub-topics are defined by the head- 
ings. 


I. Origin, development and status of the 
American elementary school 


A. History of elementary education 
1. Education in primitive days 
2. Period of ancient history 


lgarber, Lee 0. “An Analysis of Some Books Used As Texts in Introductory Courses in Education." 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XIX, (December, 1933), pp. 652-656 


2Burton, W. H. and Ibanez, D. M. “Introductory Cours3s in Education." Journal of Educational 
Research, XXIX, (November, 1935), pp. 171-185. 


s 
3 
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a. Civilizationin China, India and the 
Near East 
b. Civilizationin Northern Africa 
c. Greek and Roman civilization 
3. Influence of the Middle Ages on 
education 
4. Period of the Renaissance (1500- 
1700 A.D.) 
5. Period of modern history (After 
1700 A.D.) 
a. European background of education 
in the United States 
b. Colonial beginnings and early west- 
ward expansion 
c. Necessity for mass education 
d. Beginnings of the American graded 
public school system 
e. Evolution of teacher training 
f. Rise of the elementary principal- 
ship 
g. Development of supervision 
h. Evolution of the curriculum to 1900 
i. Scientific and progressive move- 
ments of the twentieth century 
j. Influence of high schools 


B. Contrasts between the old and new in 
education (Includes discussions con- 
trasting conventional and progressive 
types of education) 


C. Status of the elementary school 


1. Statistics dealing with the status of 
the elementary school 
a. Elementary school population 
b. Attendance 
c. Length of school term 
d. Expenditures for education 
2. Trends in education in the element- 
ary schoel 
a. Improvement in the status of el- 
mentary school 


b. Change to progressive methods of 

teaching and environment 
3. Current issues and problems in edu- 

cation 

a. Public concern in the elementary 
school 

b. Isolation of elementary grades 
from kindergarten and secondary 

c. Controversy in theories 

d. Extension of knowledge of children 

e. Social orientation and outlook 

f. Balance of activities in the school 

g. Democratic participation of all 
members of staff in formation of 
educational policies 

h. Schools and the war 

i. Politics in education 

j. Gaps between theory and practice 

4. Achievements in modern elementary 
education 


5. Descriptions of typical elementary 
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schools of today 
a. Descriptions of modern school 
b. Characteristics of traditional 
schools 
6. Contribution:of experimental schools 
7. Contrasts and comparisons with 
other countries 


II. The modern social situation and children’s 
social concepts 
A. Points of view on the meaning and ideals 
of democracy 
B. Characteristics of the modern social 
situation 
1. Significant features of present Amer- 
ican society 
a. Complexity 
b. Rapidity of change 
c. America in its search for beauty 
2. Learning situation in the present soc- 
ial life 
3. Contemporary trends and problems 
a. Population trends 
b. Social casts--the poor, the mid- 
die class and the rich 
c. Technological advance and econo- 
mic factors 
d. Unemployment 
e. Psychological problems -- emo- 
tional instability 
f . Inequality of educational opportuni- 
ties 
g. Race problems 
h. Propaganda, public opinion and soc- 
ial alertness 
i. Extension of government enterprise 
j. Interdependence 


k. Problems evolving from the war 

1. Health of American Community 

m. Problems of youth 

n. Changes in the family 

o. Profiteering and competition 

p. Over-stimulation, increase of 
wants 

q.- Political factors 

r. Child labor 


C. Needs of the modern social situation 

1, Preservation and protection of 
democratic ideals 

2. Promotion of a scientific attitude 
and social understanding 

3. Improvement of environment-- 
elimination of slum areas 

4. More of a group-conscious social 
order 

5. Economic efficiency or security 


6. Development of international- 
mindedness 


D. History of the modern social situation 
E. Status of children’s social concepts 
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Ill. Philosophy of education 


A. Objectives, purposes and functions of 
the school 
Note: reference in some books was 
made to Educational Policies 
Commission, ‘‘The Purposes of 
Education in American Demo- 
cracy.’’3 For purposes of ana- 
lysis, the classification of this 
book is used in the first four 
points which follow. 
1. Objectives of self-realization 
2. Objectives of human relationship 
3. Objectives of economic efficiency 
4. Objectives of civic and social re- 
sponsibility 
5. Objectives classifiable jointly as in- 
dividual-social aims 
6. Objectives of conventional education 
a. Memorization of facts 
b. Preparation of children for adult- 
hood 
c. Preservation of social heritage 
d. Adaptation to society of the present 
e. Use of logical order in presenta- 
tion of material 
f. Development of isolated or mean- 
ingless skills 
7. General function of school as the 
guidance and defense of children’s 
rights 
8. Subject matter objectives 


B. Sources of aims of education 


1. Social-economic goals of America 
2. Society 
a. Type of society and social values 
b. Relationship between social group 
and its system of education 
3. Nature of learner 
4. Teachers’ activities 


C. Basic educational philosphy 
1. Principles of democtratic education 
2. The elementary teachers’ philoso- 
phy of education 
a. Successful 
b. Importance of all kinds of growth, 
physical, social emotional and 
mental 
c. Meaning of discipline 
d. Meaning and value of experience 
in education, and discussions on 
the right kind of environment 


e. Meaning of the curriculum 

f. Characteristics of a good curricu- 
lum 

g. Function of society as the blazing 
of new trails as well as the pass- 
ing on a social heritage 

h. Teaching for appreciation 
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i. Meaning of subject-matter 
_ j. Democracy in the school--School 
to be democratic and aim to sus- 
tain democratic ideals 
k. General discussions on the mean- 
ing of education 
3. Characteristics of a good elementary 
school 
4. Principles of school organization and 
administration 
5. Principles of organization of an el- 
mentary school and its employed per- 
sonnel 


D. Conflicting educational philosophies 


1. The ‘‘Essentialists” versus ‘‘Pro- 
gressives’’ in education 

2. The ‘‘child centered’’ versus “soc- 
iety centered’’ school 

3. ‘‘Discipline’’ in education 

4. Preparation for adulthood 


E. Criteria for evaluating a philosophy 
of education 
IV. Survey of the teaching environment, social 
and physical, and community-school re- 
lationships 


A. The social environment 


1. Importance of the social environment 
2. School and community, including dis- 
cussions on public relations 
a. Meaning of community, types of 
communities, and characteristics 
of a good community 
b. Discussions on the physical features 
of a community 
c. Community agencies affecting 
education of the child 
d. School enterprises reaching out 
into the community (Includes home 
reports. Discussions on excurs- 
ions not included) 
e. Duty of the school toward the com- 
munity 
(1) Knowledge of the community 
(2) Cooperation with community 
enterprises 
f. Other discussions on a public re- 
lations program in the school 


B. The school’s immediate physical en- 
vironment 


1. The school site 
a. Setting for building 
(1) Drainage 
(2) Size, shape, beautifying 
b. Playground space 
c. School gardens and agriculture 
plots 


3The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. (Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 


tion, 1938), 157 p. 
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2. The school building 
a. Shape, size, and materials of which 
built 
b. Beautification 
c. Fire escapes and safety provisions 
d. Facilities 
(1) Drinking fountains 
(2) Toilets 
(3) Facilities for washing hands 
3. The classroom, including auxiliary 
rooms and special rooms 
a. Size, shape 
b. Decoration of walls 
c. Height of windows 
d. Use of wall space 
(1) Blackboards 
(2) Bulletin boards 
(3) Cabinets, lockers, cubicles 
4. Furniture and other commercially 
provided equipment and materials 
(See VII, C, 5 and 6 for homemade 
furniture and materials brought from 
home and community) 
a. Standards for selection of equip- 
ment 
b. Requisitions for equipment and sup- 
plies 
c. Furniture for the classroom 
(1) Seating 
(2) Reading centers 
(3) Tables for exhibits or exhibit 


cases 
(4) Files for pictures and other 
materials 
d. Permanent material for construc- 
tion activities 
(1) Building materials 
(2) Toys 
(3) Work bench and tools 
e. Sand table 
f . Duplication devices 
(1) Duplicator 
(2) Printing outfits 
(3) Typewriter 
g. Means of visual instruction--pro- 
jectors, slides, pictures, models, 
exhibits, collections, specimens, 
sterograpsh, maps, globes, charts, 
diagrams 
h. Musical instruments and supplies 
i. Equipment for physical education 
j. Equipment for elementary science 


k, General lists of equipment provid- 
ed 


1. Books 

5. Commercial supplies and their care 

a. Writing materials--pencils, pens, 
erasers, paper 

b. Art materials 

c. Lists of supplies furnished (May 
include ‘‘a’’ and “‘b’’ ) 

d. Sources and selection of supplies 

e. Storage, use and care of supplies 
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V. Educational Psychology 
A. Child development 


1. General discussions of development 
a. Maturation 
b. Importance of understanding child 
growth 
c. Various phases of child growth 
2. Physical development 
3. Intellectual development 
4. Social and emotional development 
of children 
5. Basic needs of children, and discus- 
sions on personality growth 


B. Discussions on intelligence 


1. Views as regards nature of intelli- 
gence 
a. Thorndike 
b. Spearman 
c. Studies of Lashley 
d. Studies of Coghill 
e. Gestalt psychology 

2. Factors influencing intelligence 

3. Measurement of intelligence (Record- 
ed under V, D, 1)* 

4. Range of degrees of ability ina 
school room (From standpoint of in- 
telligence rather than from standpoint 
of need for grouping) 


C. Psychology of learning 


1. Concepts of learning 
a. Theory of formal discipline 
b. Thorndike’s views 
c. Gestalt and organismic view 
d. Pavlov 
e. Learning as the modification of 
conduct through experiences in 
an environment 
2. The learning process 
a. Thorndike’s laws 


(1) Law of readiness 
(2) Law of effect 
(3) Law of exercise 
(4) Law of association 
b. Learning by wholes and insight 
c. Continuity in learning 
d. Number of learning responses in 
a given situation 
e. Accuracy in practice 
f. Kinds of learning 
g. Rate of learning 
h. Problem of forgetting 
i. Value of spaced intervals in learn- 


ing 

j. Facilitation of learning when study 
and recitation are combined 

k. Development of thinking 

1. Motive force of learning 


*Indicates that material under this topic is tabulated in the placement given. 
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(1) Motivation 
(2) Meaningfulness, interest, pur- 
(3) Insticts, reflexes 
(4) Coercion 
m. Transfer of training 


D. Evaluation of learning (Use of intelli- 
gence tests included) 


1, Measurement of intelligence (Includ- 
ing prognostic tests 

2. Standardized achievement tests (In- 
cluding diagnostic tests) 

3. Construction and use of teacher- 
made measures of evaluation in the 
classroom 
a. Objective tests 
B 
b. Subjective tests 
c. Measures of personality adjust- 

ment 
d. Subjective measures of develop- 
ment through performance 

4. Discussions on relative value of ob- 
jective and subjective tests 

5. Utilization of the results of testing 

6. Problem of teachers’ marks 
a. Marking systems 
b. Relation of measurement to teach- 

ers’ marks 
c. Home reports (Record under IV, 
A, 2, d)* 

7. Observation records 

8, Measurement of personality and 
character traits (Standardized tests) 

9. Evaluation of creative language work 


10. Evaluation of school practices 
a. Essential elements in an ade- 
quate evaluation program 
(1) Continuous program 
(2) Use of results to imporve in- 
struction 
(3) Carefully planned program 
b. Suggested program of evaluation 
c. Appraisal of modern progressive 
education 
(1) Evaluation of changes in the 
child 
(2) Improvement in child due to 
evaluation 
(3) Outcomes of evaluation of new- 
er practices 
11. Recent developments in evaluation 
instruments 
12. Evaluation in terms of objectives 


E. Individual differences 


1. Nature of individual differences and 
teachers’ attitudes toward differences 
a. Physical differences 

(1) Differences in physique 


(2) Crippled and physically handi- 


capped 
(3) Children suffering from re- 
mediable ailments -- malnu- 
trition, tuberculosis, diseased 
tonsils, adenoids 
b. Differences in mental ability 
(1) Mental deficiency 
(2) Superiority 
(3) Retardation 
(4) Teachers’ attitudes toward dif- 
ferences 
c. Differences in temperament and 
degree of emotional adjustment 
d. Differences in interests, attitudes 
and purposes 
e. Sex differences 
f. Race differences 
g. Family differences 
h. Differences in achievement 
i. General discussions on significance 
of differences for the school 
2. Causes of individual differences 
a. Chronological age 
b. Characteristics of environment 
c. Heredity 
d. Health 
e. Sex membership 


VI. School organization, administration and 
supervision 


A. Organization and adminstration of 

American public school system 

1. Present plan of organization 

2. Improvement of organization 

3. Responsibility of the state for suc- 
cess of the school 

4. General discussions on organiza- 
tion 


B. Administration of finances in the pub- 
lic school 


1. Sources of support 

2. Expenditure 

3. Equalization of educational opportun- 
ity 


C. Organization and administration of a 

public school in a community 

1. Principles of school organization 
and administration (Recorded under 
mm, C, 4)* 

2. Plans of school organization in a 
community 

3. Supervision by supervisor and ad- 
ministrator 
a. Function and aims of supervision 
b. Methods of supervision 
c. Supervision and the principal 
d. The teacher and supervision 


*Indicates that material under this topic is tabulated in the placement given. 


e. Selection of textbook-adoption, 
purchase, and distribution 

D. Organization of an elementary school 

and its employed personnel 


1. Principles of organization (Recorded 
under ITI, C, 5)* 
2. Plans of organization (Caring for 
individual differences) 
a. Self-contained classroom unit 
b. Dalton System (Contract Plan) 
c. Winetka System 
d. Modification of the Winnetka Plan 
e. Platoon System 
f. Morrison Plan 
g. The Cooperative Group Plan (in- 
cludes departmental) 
h. The Pueblo, Cambridge, Batavia 
and Santa Barbara Plans 
i. Fairhope Plan 
j. Special classes -- ungraded rooms 
3. Administrative grouping (Caring for 
individual differences) 
a. Size of classes 
b, Grouping by chronological age 
c. Grouping by mental age (Ability 
grouping, often called homogen- 
eous grouping) 
d. Grouping by intelligence quotients 
e. Grouping by achievement 
f . Grouping by social maturity 
g. Grouping by special abilities 
and disabilities-interests 
h. Heterogeneous grouping 
4. Administration of activity instruction 
5. Length of time a teacher should re- 
main with group 
6. Pupil services in the school (Service 
centers) 
a. Library 
b. Health service 
c. Cafeteria and school lunches 
d, Guidance (Clinics or specialized 
help--behavior, speech, hearing, 
and similar guidance) 
e. General shop 
f. Art studio 
g. Music center 
h. Gymnasium 
i. Auditorium 
j. Museums. 
k, Other facilities-home economics, 
science, and other special rooms 
E. General Problems of pupil progress 
in a school 


1. Promotion policies 
a. Grade standards 
b. Social maturity 
c. Chronological age 
d. Subjects 
e. Marks 
f . Intelligence 

2. Non-promotion 
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a. Status of non-promotion 
b. Assumptions underlying non- 
promotion policies 
_c. Characteristics of non-promotion 
policies 
3. Attacking the problem of pupil 
progress 


VII. Management, organization and guidance 


in the classroom 


A. General discussions on the work of 
the teacher 


B. Preparation for the first day of school 
C. Preparation of the physical environment 


1. Arrangement of equipment and ma- 
terials in a room 
a. Problem of space in a room 
b. Centers of interest 
(1) Reading 
(2) Science 
(3) Art 
2. Beautification of a room 
a. Display of pupils’ work 
b. Use of bulletin boards 
c. Adornment of room--plants, flow- 
ers, pictures, curtains 
3. Adjustment of desks and seats to 
individual pupil 
4. Home-made equipment for a class- 
room 
5. Material from out-of-school en- 
vironment 
6. Utilization of additional space in 
which to work 
a. Use of halls, basement, storage 
rooms 
b. Use of the out-of-doors 


D. Social living in the school-classroom 
management, control and discipline 


1. Social living in the classroom 
a. Characteristics of good group liv- 


ing 
b. Meaning of social living 
c. Nature of social living 
2. Classroom management and treat- 
ment of routine 
a. Importance of organization and 
good management 
b. Care of room 
(1) Housekeeping 
(2) Heating, ventilation and humi- 


dity 
(3) Lighting 
c. Place and importance of routine 
d. Amount of routine desirable 
e. Routine activities 
(1) Attendance records and reports 


*Indicates that material under this topic is tabulated in the placement given. 
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(2) Health inspection 
(3) Fire drill 
(4) Accident reports 
(5) The assembling and passing 
of children 
(6) Distribution and collection of 
supplies 
(7) Leaving room 
(8) Passing between classes 
(9) Handling wraps 
(10) Orderliness in room 
(11) Assignment of seats 
(12) Raising hands in discussion 
(13) Standards for working in com- 
mittee 
(14) Lists of routines furnished 
f. Use of monitors--assistance aspect 
g- Economical use of material 
h. Achievement of successful work 
periods in units of activity (Re- 
corded under VII, F, 2, i, (5).)* 
3. Management problems of the first 
days 
4. The closing of a year’s work 
5. Attainment of standards of conduct 
and cooperation in the classroom- 
control and discipline 
a. Meaning of discipline (Recorded 
under ITI, C, 2, c)* 
b. Importance of maintaining proper 
discipline and control 
c. Relation of discipline and integra- 
tion of personality to administra- 
tion and curriculum 
d. Emotional atmosphere of the room 
e. Discussions on ‘‘bad’’ discipline 
f. Effect of preparation of discipline 
g. Establishment of good social ha- 
bits 
h. Effect of classroom organization 
and management on discipline 
i. Effect of interest on discipline 


j. Relation of discipline to teacher- 
pupil relationships 


(1) Good-will, sympathy, trust, 
resp.ct and helpfulness 
(2) Value of cooperation in making 


plans 
(3) The teacher as a guide, use of 
case studies and the ‘‘mental 
hygiene approach’’ in guidance 
of all children 
k. Effect of teachers’ mental health 
on discipline 
1. The establishment of good disci- 
pline through rewards and incen- 
pline through rewards and incen- 
tives 
m. Poor attention and probable causes 
n. Problems in behavior and person- 
ality 
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(1) Teachers’ attitudes toward be- 
havior problems 
(2) Diagnosis of behavior problems- 
Case studies and use of cumu- 
alive records 
(3) Treatment including all dis- 
cussions on punishment (not in- 
cluding clinical help) 
o. The principal’s role in social con- 
trol 
p. Cooperation in building school 
moral and solidarity 
(1) Cooperation with other groups 
(2) Student councils or school 
civic clubs 
(3) Other clubs 
(4) Safety 
(5) Banking 
(6) Assemblies and programs (also 
recorded under IV, A, 2, d, and 
vil, F, 2, i, (6) )** 
(7) School newspapers (also record~ 
ed under IV, A, 2, d)** 
(8) Special days and events 
q. Classroom clubs and special events 
6. Outcomes of social living in the 
classroom and elsewhere (Attitudes, 
understandings, habits) 
E. The curriculum (Discussed apart 
from specific subject-matter area. 
See VII, J) 


1. Meaning of the curriculum (Re- 
corded under III, C, 2, e)* 
2. Curricular materials 
a. Sources of material and experi 
ences 
(1) Children’s interests and pur- 


poses 
(2) Needs and abilities of children 
(3) Needs, interests, desires or 
factors of society 

(4) Community 
(5) Classroom reactions 
(6) Educational research 
(7) Text- books 

b. Personnel for choice of materials 

c. Criteria for the selection of mat- 
erials 

d. Examples of materials of the cur- 
riculum (Includes examples which 
do not fall under VII, F, 2, iand 
vu, j)** 

3. Bases of organization of the curricu- 

lum 

a. The scientific subject matter cur- 
riculum 

b. Broad-fields curriculum 

c. Area-of-living curriculum 

d. Use of activity concept as basis 


material. 


"Indicates that material under this topic is tabulated in the placement given. 
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to curricular deyelopment-unit 
basis 
4. Curricular development 
a. The teacher as the center of cur- 
ricular development 
b. Guides in curricular development 
c. Consultants 
d. Contribution of scientific workers 
and the educational experiments of 
the laboratory schools 
e. Underlying issues in curricular 
construction 
5. General discussions courses of 
study 


F. Units of work and general teaching pro- 
cedures 


1. General discussions on teaching pro- 
cedures as a whole 
2. Units of work 
a. General discussions on units of 
work 
b. Nature of a unit of work 
c. Importance of units of work 
c. Importance of units of work 
d. Balance in a sequence of units 
e. Amount of time spent on units 
f. Number of small units and experi- 
ences which may show concurrent 
interest 
g. Suggested unit outlines 
h. The role of the teacher in unit 
teaching 
(1) Summary of all the things a 
teacher does 
(2) Teachers and the writing of 
units 
i. Development of units of work 
(1) Choosing a unit 
(a) Characteristics of good units 
(b) Sources of units 
(2) Initiating a unit 
(3) Planning a unit 
(a) Teacher planning 
(b) ChiJdren planning with teach- 
er guidance 
(c) Detail planning needed 
(4) Pupil experiencing 
(a) Investigation 
(1’) Use of books, magazines 
(2’) Interviews 
(3’) Observation and visual 
education 
(4’) Excursions 
(b) Construction (Recorder Un- 
der VII, G, 4, c)* 
(c) Creative expression through 
dramatization, arts and 
crafts (Recorded under VII, 
G, 4, c)* 
(d) Literature (Recorded under 
Vil, J, 1, e)* 
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(e) Rhythmic activities and mus- 
ic (Recorded Under VI, G, 
4, f)* 
(f ) Conference, discussion or 
report periods 
(1’) Use 
(2’) Importance 
(3’) Teachers role 
(5) Achievement of successful 
work periods 
(6) Culmination of activities 
j. Relation of skills and drills 
k. Evaluation of a unit of work 
1. Actual experience units described 
3. Planning and teaching procedures 
not discussed in relation to units of 
work 
a. Planning 
(1) Importance of teacher planning 
(2) Suggestions as to planning 
(3) Lesson plans 
b. The assignment and explanation 
type of lesson 
c. Developmental lessons, and the 
direction of learning in problem- 
solving situations 
d. Socialized class period or recita- 
tion 
e. Reviews 
f. Practice and drill 
g. Study and work habits and their 
importance 
h. Appreciation lessons 
i. Teaching aids and motivation de- 
vices (Rewards and prizes, com- 
petion, commendation in relation 
to teaching) 
j. Use of the textbook 
(1) Introduction of a textbook 
(2) Use of several books 
k. Use of supplementary books 
1. Use of workbooks and practice 
materials 
m. Use of other supplementary mater- 
ials (globes, maps, movies, sand- 
tables, laboratory apparatus, 
Slides, pictures, radio, newspapers, 
bulletin boards, magazines and the 
like) 


G. Creative learning activities 
1. Meaning of creative energy 
2. General characteristics of children’s 
creative abilities 
3. Itilization of creative ability 
a. Importance 
b. Permeation of creative spirit in 
school 
(1) Conditions and procedures 
that promote orginality 
(2) Importance of readiness or 
maturation 
4. Discussions of types of creative act- 


*Indicates that material under this topic is tabulated in the placement given. 
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ivities and guidance in learning 

a. Dramatization 
(1) Dramatic play 
(2) Dramatization 

b. Graphic arts (Painting, drawing, 
sculpture) 

c. Industrial arts 

d. Creative writing (Stories, plays, 
poems, letters, reports of trips, 
explanatory compositions) 

e. Music composition 

f. Rhythms and dancing 

g. Participation in festivals 


H. Skills and drills 
1. Importance of skills and drill 
2. Place of drill in education 
a. Separate period 
b. Integrated with other activities 
c. Time set apart for drill, but re- 
lated to general activities 
d. Short periods for drill 
3. Discussions on drill in specific sub- 
jects 
4. Bodily skills 
5. Social skills 
6. Mechanical skills 
1. Prevention, diagnosis and remedial 
work 
1. Discussions on prevention 
2. Discussions diagnosis difficulties 
3. Discussions on remedial work in 
education 


J. Chapter or section discussions based 
on specific areas of work (Discussions ~ 
on creative learning, descriptions of 
units of work, evaluation and diagnostic 
and remedial work taken out and placed 
_ under respective titles.) 


1. Language arts 
a. Reading 
b. Language 
c. Spelling 
d. Writing (Penmanship) 
e. Literature, including verse- 
speaking choirs and stories 
2. Social studies 
a. Curriculum 
b. Teaching procedures 
3. Science 
a. Curriculum 
b. Teaching procedures 
4. Industrial and fine arts (also recorded 
under VII, G, 4)* 
a. Music 
(1) Values 


(2) Curriculum 


(a) Music appreciation 
(b) Instrumental music 
(c) Other discussions on cur- 


riculum 

(3) Teaching techniques 

b. Art 
(1) Curriculum 
(2) Teaching techniques 

c. General discussions on art, music, 
and literature 

d. Industrial and practical arts 

5. Number experiences 

a. Curriculum 

b. Teaching or guidance procedures 
(Includes playground activities) 


K. The daily and weekly program 


1. Importance of the daily program 
2. Factors affecting schedule- making, 
including difficulties involved 
3. Organization and functioning of the 
daily program 
a. Flexibility 
b. Planning and conference periods 
scheduled for a definite time 
c. Large blocks of time planned 
instead of many brief periods 
d. Time allotments 
e. Time saving 
4. Suggestive daily programs 
a. Primary 
b. Intermediate 
c. Small school (Rural) 
d. Departmental programs 
5. Standards for evaluating the daily 
program 
6. General discussions on the daily 
program 
7. Weekly programming 


L. Grouping in a room and class organi- 
zation--Caring for individual differ- 
ences 


1. General discussions on caring for 
individual differences in a room 
a. Need of grouping 
b. Flexibility in class organization 
c. Individualization of work 
d. Differentiated assignments 
2. Meeting the needs of children of 
superior capacities 
a. Additional responsibilities 
b. Expansion of interests and en- 
richment of curriculum 
c. High standards 
a. Provision of wealth of reading 
materials 
3. The problem of backward children 
4. General discussions on meeting needs 
of exceptional children 
5. Common interest groups 
6. Grouping in the small school (Rural) 


“Indicates that material under this topic 1s divided in placement according to tae 
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M. Attendance and punctuality (See VII, N, 
1 for reports concerning attendance and 
punctuality) 


1. Problems of attendance 
2. Problems of punctuality 
N. Administrative records and reports 


1. Pupil accounting 
a. Census 
b. Attendance and punctuality 
c. Enrollment card 
d. Age-grade table 
2. Cumulative records 
3. Value and need of records and reports 
4. Modern record forms 
5. Teacher’s responsibility toward ad- 
ministrative reports 


VIII. The teacher of elementary grades 
A. General discussions on the teacher 
1. Importance of the teacher 
2. Other general discussions 
B. Compensations and advantages in 
teaching 


1. Salaries 
2. Sick-leave provisions 

3. Sabbatical leave 

4. Tenure 

5. Retirement provisions 

6. Opportunity for service 

1. Opportunity to learn 

8. Opportunity for recreation 
9. Respect and prestige 


C. Recruitment of elementary teachers 


1. Intellectual capacities 
2. Social background 


D. Preparation of elementary teachers 


1. Legal requirements for teaching 

2. Status of teacher education in America 
3. Amount of education needed 

4. Kinds of education needed 


E. Licensing of teachers 


F. Placement of teachers 


1. Supply and demand 
2. Obtainment of a suitable position 
3. Promotions 


G. The teacher as a person 


1. Personality, including health 
a. Physical health 
b. Emotional balance and poise 
(Mental health) 

c. Social qualities 

d. Enthusiasm 
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e. Sympathy and understanding 
f. Sincerity 
g- Sense of humor, cheerfulness 
h. Love of children 
i. Voice 
j. Other traits 
2. Educational qualifications and in- 
tellectual capacity and traits 
3. Personal appearance 
4. Cultural background 
5. The planning of a well-balanced life 
and the saving of time and energy in 
school work 
a. Conservation of time and strength 
b. Extra-home responsibilities 
c. Recreation and personal growth 
d. Provision for financial security 
6. Personal philosophy 
7. Professional growth, including pro- 
fessional organizations and profes- 
sional magazines 


H. Self-evaluation of teaching efficiency 


1. Studies of why teachers fail or suc- 
ceed 


2. The rating of teachers 
3. Recent trends in teacher evaluation 


I. Community relationships 


1. Community regulations concerning 
teachers 

2. Establishment of cooperative com- 

munity relationships 


J. Professional ethics 


1. Ethical codes and standards 

2. Responsibilities of teacher to the 
school as a whole and to the general 
administration 

3. Teacher’s relations with publishers 
and supply houses 


K. Issues and problems in the teaching 
profession 


1. Salary differentiation 

2. Periodic physical examination 

3. Academic freedom 

4. Married women 

5. Joining federated clubs and labor 
unions 

6. Small salaries (discussed from angle 
of issue) 

7. Other problems 


IX. Miscellaneous topics 
A. Pre-school and junior primary education 
B. Secondary education 


s 
‘ 
. 
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1. Junior high school 
2. Senior high school 


C. College education in general 

D. Vocational and cultural education 
E. Adult education outside of colleges 
F. The teacher as a research worker 


GS. Comparative discussions of the in- 
fluence of science and philosophy in 
education 


H. Explanations of organization of books 
or parts of books. 


EXPLANATION OF THE OUTLINE 


As mentioned above, examination of the out- 
line shows that it is not intended to give in one 
section everything on that subject. For instance, 
in Topic I, Orgin, Development, and Status of 
the American Elementary School, a definite 
section is devoted to status with sub-points de- 
fining it. However, status of the elementary 
school is brought out in many places in the 
outline. In Topic VIII, The Teacher of the 
Elementary Grades, status is presented in the 
points stressing supply and demand of teach- 
ers, salaries, tenure, sick leave, and retire- 
ment. In Topic VII, Management, Organization 
and Guidance in the Classroom, the discussions 
on units of work and general teaching proced- 
ures may be considered as status of methods 
used in the elementary grades. Likewise, in 
reference to philosophy of education, a book on 
education expresses the author’s philosophy 
continually in every phase of education dis- 
cussed. Thus, discussions of organization and 
management of an elementary school, teaching 
procedures, drill and promotion express ap- 
plications of an educational philosophy. Again, 
material, presenting the teacher and her work 
in civic duties, is placed under IV, A, e, Duty 
of the school Toward the Community, and in 
Vill, I, community relationships of the teacher 
are discussed from the standpoint of social 
and personal relationships. Drill is discussed 
in three places: (1) under VII, F, 2, j, in rela- 
tion to units of work, (2) under VII,.H, as a sep- 
arate topic, and (3) under VII, F, 3, f, in con- 
ducting practice and drill. The phase, cumula- 
tive records, is discussed in two places: VII, 
D, 5, n, (2), The Use of Cumulative Records for 
Diagnosis of Behavior Problems, and VII, N, 

2, in relation to administrative records and re- 
ports. 


In the orginial analysis, the tentative outline 
was made out in even greater detail. For in- 
stance, many of the detailed criteria for the 


selection of materials for the curriculum, char- 
acteristics of good units, and source of units 
were listed. Due, however, to the great diver- 
sity of statements made by authors as to these 
phases of discussion, it was decided to use 
only the general topics for tabulation purposes. 


ACCURACY OF THE TABULATION 


In this study accuracy of tabulation to a large 
degree was attained. The detailed outline and 
close familiarity with it made it possible to 
place the data more correctly than would have 
been done with an outline consisting of head- 
ings only. 


DISTRIBUTION AND RELATIVE EMPHASIS 
OF TOPICS IN EACH OF THE 
TWENTY-SIX BOOKS 


The distribution of the topics in each of the 
26 books presents an interesting study. Rela- 
tive emphasis of the topics provided by the 
author of each book can also be studied, and 
comparisons of one book with another may be 
made. The tables which follow are thus paired 
showing (1) the distribution of the topics, and 
(2) the relative emphasis in discussion of the 
topics. Tables II and III give the major topics 
only. Clear understanding of these major 
topics can better be acquired if the findings 
presented in the detailed outline are perused. 
In a few cases topics are given with no dis- 
tribution recorded for any of the books. These 
topics, as has been stated, were added later 


as a technique for evaluation of the books was 
developed. 


In this report, the absolute and relative dis- 
tribution of the topics will not be discussed in 
detail. Rather, the reader will be left free to 
choose and study any one or more topics in 
which he is most interested. For a detailed 
account by the writer, the reader is referred 
to | cam plete manuscript of the disserta- 
tion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following general conclusions are pre- 
sented by this study: 


1. A detailed outline of contents is a valuable 
guide in the analysis of books. The analy- 
sis was facilitated by the objectivity of place- 
ment of each phase, and the results were 
more accurate and worthwhile than would 
have been possible with only large topics. 
Overlapping was eliminated to a large ex- 
tent. In some cases, similar sub-topics were 
fitted into two or three main topics. This 
procedure is explained in the outline. Each 
main topic includes only that which in its 
sub-topics describes it. As was explained, 


Wensing, Angela L., A Critical Evaluation of Books Used in Besic Courses in Elementary Education 
Unpublished dissertation (Berkeley: University of Salifornia, 1948), 306 pp. 


ON 
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previously, no main topic is complete to the 


extent that it includes all phases which could 


-be placed under it, but it is comprehensive 
in that through its sub-topics, it is defined, 
clarified, expanded and delimited. 


2. The contents of books used as texts and re- 
ferences by students in the basic or begin- 
ning course in elementary education are 


very broad in scope and inclusive of many 
details. 


3. The contents of books used in basic courses 
in elementary education often contain sub- 
ject matter which may well be placed in 
books used in other courses of a sequence 
in elementary education. Phases such as 
child development, evaluation of learning, 
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and the teaching of the elementary school 
subjects, are examples of such cases. 


4. The detailed outline of this study reveals that 


there are both agreement and diversity in the 
contents of the books used as texts and refer- 
ences in basic courses in elementary educa- 
tion. Tables IV-XXI present evidence of 
this agreement in Sub-topics III, A, Objec- 
tives, Purposes and Functions of the El- 
mentary School, Ill, C, The Elementary 
Teachers Philosophy of Education, IV, A, 
The Social Environment, VII, D, Social 
Living in the School, Vii, E, The Curricu- 
lum, VII, F, Units of Work, VII, K, The 
Daily and Weekly Program, and VIII, G, The 
Teacher as a Person. The diversity can 

be noted in many topics throughout the tables. 
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TABLE I 


BOOKS USED IN BASIC COURSES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BY 
INSTRUCTORS IN AT LEAST TEN COLLEGES OR UNIVERSITIES* 


Whole Book Used as Total Percentage of 
Reference Use Total Use 


8 


63.2 
58.6 
60.9 
45.9 
35.7 
60.9 
34.5 
22.9 
25.3 
25.3 
22.9 
20.6 
19.6 
21.8 
17.2 
17.2 
14.9 
11.5 
14.9 
12.6 
14.9 
14.9 
19.6 
13.8 
14.9 
12.6 


© 


A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

J 

K 
L 
M 
N 
P 
R 
s 

T 
U 
WwW 
x 
= 
Zz 


* To be read as follows: Book A was used in its entirety by 
instructors in 34 colleges and universities; as a reference 
by instructors in 21 colleges and universities; in total use 
by instructors in 55 colleges and universities; and the per- 
centage of total use by the instructors in 87 colleges and 
universities is 63.2 per cent. 
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12 10 22 
10 10 20 
10 18 
17 
1 19 
15 
15 
13 
10 
13 
11 
13 
13 
17 
12 
13 
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gogo 


22.8 


1 page of Book A is devotes to this topic. 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR TOPIC II AND ITS SUB-TOPICS IN T 4 TUENTT-SIX BUCKS 
rn 6.3 
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The modern social situation and 
status of enilcren's social concepts 
To be read as follows: 
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A STUDY OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
PERSONNEL OF WISCONSIN 


Secondary Schools With Special Reference to 
Extra-Contractual Income 
STUART A. ANDERSON 


One of the most serious current educational 
problems in the United States is the continued 
shortage of teachers. The problem is nation- 
wide and accentuates the issue of federal aid 
for education. It has focused the attention of 
the public upon education as a force of genuine 
importance. 


The return to postwar conditions brought little 
relief in the supply of teachers. At the July 
meeting of the National Education Association 
held in Buffalo, it was reported that 350,000 
teachers had left the profession since 1941; 
and that 110,000 teachers or one in eight or ten 
teachers would be employed in the school year 
1946-47 on emergency or sub-standard certifi- 
cates.1 Since the enrollments in teachers col- 
leges were from twenty to fifty percent below 
the numbers that could be accomodated. It 
was expected that it would take about ten years, 
to bring the standards up to a desired level. 
The shortage is common to all parts of the 
country. 


The problem of teacher shortage was dis- 
cussed at the July National Emergency Confer- 
ence on Teacher Preparation in Chautauqua, 
New York.” It was estimated that 
$2,000,000,000 would be needed to secure an 
adequate supply of teachers, reduce the load 
of work, restore prewar school services and 
bring salaries up to a satisfactory level. The 
conference recommended that the National Ed- 
ucation Association appoint a National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. As a result of the recommendation 
of the National Education Association, such a 


Stout Institute 


SECTION I 


THE CRISS IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Introduction 


commission was appointed. At its first meet- 
ing in September, the commission under the 
chairmanship of Dean W. E. Peik, University 
of Minnesota, recommended that inexperienced 
teachers with four years of college training 

be paid minimum salaries equivalent to $45 a 
week on a 52 week basis, with annual increas- 
ments starting with the second year of service 
and rising in ten years to at least $4,000a 
year.4 It was urged that school boards be en- 
couraged to recognize the fact that more money 
must be spent on education, and that the alter- 
natives were deterioration or regimentation. 
The commission planned a national campaign 
stressing the importance of the teacher for 
national effectiveness and proposed that state 
education associations form affiliated com- 
missions op teacher education and professional 
standards. 

The chief cause of teacher shortage was at- 
tributed to the failure to pay adequate salaries 
to retain teachers in service and attract new 
recruits. Further causes were thought to be 
the rising cost of living, opportunities for em- 
ployment in other vocations, and to some ex- 
tent, the un-democratic systems of adminis- 
tration. The unrest, however, was caused by 
inadequate salaries. The teachers of Patterson, 
New Jersey ed a one-day strike for a cost- 
of-living bonus,° while the teachers of Norwalk, 
Connecticut refused for nine days to return to 
schools in September because the local board 
of estimates and taxation had refused to appro- 
priate adequate funds for salaries and to rec- 
ognize the local teachers’ association as the 
bargaining agency.” The teachers of St. 

Paul went out on strike in November for more 


lRalph McDonald, "The Teacher Crisis, “National Education Association, Proceedings, 64th Annual 


Weoting, Buffalo, N. Y., 1946, pp. 77-84. 
Ibid. 


3*The N.E.A. and the Crisis in Education, “School and Society, 66 (September 28, 1946), p. 216. 


4Ipid. p. 216. 
5Tbid. 


SBenjamin Fine, Our Children Are Cheated, New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1947, p. 89. 


Benjamin Fine, The Crisis in American Bducation, New York, 1947, pp. 25-26. 
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adequate salaries.! 


Salaries of teachers, principals and adminis- 
trative officers had risen from an annual aver- 
age of $1,400 in 1940 to about $1,700 in 1946. 
This is considerably below the increase in the 
cost of living in the same period. There were 
still mapy teachers who received less than $20 
a week. 


Estimates of the number of children deprived 
of schooling because of the teacher shortage 
increased from 54,400 in 1945-46 to 61,750 in 
1946-47 according to a release from the Re- 
search Diyision of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


During the 1946-47 school year numerous 
articles appeared in popular magazines and 
daily newspapers which described the crisis 
in education in the United States. It was paint- 
ed out that thousands of teachers had been 
forced by economic necessity to leave the pro- 
fession; that recruitment on the college level, 
both in quantity and quality, was inadequate; 
that many classrooms would be vacant; that 
thousands of rural schools would not be opened; 
that thousands of positions had been filled by 
persons of substandard qualifications; that many 
teachers had found employment outside the 
classroom in order to maintain a decent stan- 
dard of living; and, that teachers were going 


the status of the teaching profession was ob- 
tained by reviewing a selected list of secondary 
sources. Considerable evidence dealing with 
the current crisis in education was obtained 
from articles in current popular magazines 
published during 1946 and 1947. The concert- 
ed crusade of these widely read periodicals 
marked one of the encouraging phases of this 
crisis. The National Education Association, 
however, provided the statistical data and 
facts for a number of these articles. 


Data on the status of the public secondary 
school teaching personnel were obtained by 
means of an unsigned questionnaire which was 
sent to practically all of the high school 
teachers in the State. The development and 
use of this survey form will be treated more 
fully later in this chapter. Information rel- 
ative to school board policies was obtained 
by means of a questionnaire which was sent to 
all city superintendents in the State. 


PRELIMINARY TRYOUT OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


The first draft of the questionnaire was dup- 
licated by the direct ditto process and totaled 
six pages. Copies were sent to a selected 
group of fifty-six teachers and administrators 
for their reactions, criticism and recommen- 


dations. A letter, dated March 4, 1947, accom- 
panied each questionnaire; explained the gener- 
al nature of the survey; and, asked for their 
cooperation. Of this group, a total of forty-two, 
or 75%, returned the questionnaires in the self- 
addressed stamped envelopes which had been 
enclosed. A number of helpful suggestions were 
obtained in this manner. Most of those answer- 
ing expressed an interest in the results of the 
study, and appeared willing to cooperate further 
in the final survey. A copy of the letter used in 
the preliminary try-out may be seen in Appen- 
dix A. (M thesis, University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary.) 


out on strike. 


In an attempt to determine the economic and 
professional status of the secondary school 
professional personnel in Wisconsin, this in- 
vestigation has been undertaken. Recognizing 
the need to establish as a full-time profession, 
special consideration will be given the part- 
time employment activities, or extra-contrac- 
tual income, of teachers and principals. It is 
hoped that the findings of this study will pro- 
vide objective evidence which will prove help- 
ful in establishing more adequate salary 
schedules in the State. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES USED 
~~IN THE INVESTIGATION 


Assistance in the preparation of this survey 
form was given by A. E. Page and W. B. Senty, 
Secondary School Supervisors in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. After consid- 
erable revising and editing, the questionnaire 
was completed in its final form. This final 
form was checked by C. J. Oman of the Inter- 
national Business Machine Corporation in Min- 
neapolis. As the identity of the respondent was 


Background for the investigation was gained 
by reviewing studies which had been previous- 
ly made concerning the economic status of 
teachers. A considerable portion of the re- 
search in this area has been conducted by the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association and has been published in their Re- 
search Bulletins. Historical perspective on 


lipid. p. 26. 


Teacher Shortage,” Britannica Book of the Year 1947. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. , Chicago, 
llinois: 1947, p. 279. 


rank W. Hubbard, "The Continuing Crisis in Education: 1946-47" Research Division, National Educa- 
tion Association. October, 1946, p. 9. 
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not desired, an unsigned form was used. The 
printed schedule which is approximately 8} by 
11 inches, and four pages in length, may be 
seen in Appendix C. (M thesis, University of 
Wisconsin Library.) 


Because it was desired to make this study as 
representative of actual conditions in the State 
of Wisconsin as possible, all but three of the 
public high schools listed in the Wisconsin 
Officia} School Directory 1946-1947 were con- 
tacted.* The Dunn County School of Agricul- 
ture, Menomonie; the County School of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Economy, Rochester, and 
the Norris Foundation School near Mukwonago 
were not included in this study. Large manila 
envelopes containing enough copies of the 
printed questionnaire and business reply envel- 
opes for each member of the faculty and the 


principal were mailed to 512 public high schools 


on Monday, April 21, 1947. A mimeographed 
letter from the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, John Callahan, which urged coop- 
eration in the study; and a letter to the prin- 
cipal which explained the purpose of the inves- 
tigation and asked for his assistance were also 
included. A copy of each of the forms mention- 
ed may be found in the Appendix. (M thesis, 
University of Wisconsin Library) 


THE SAMPLE 


The extent to which the returns in this norm- 
ative survey present a true picture of condi- 
tions as they exist, depends largely on the rep- 
resentativeness of the random sample. Any 
summaries, conclusions, or recommendations 
are predicated on the accuracy of this sample. 
Of the 7,583 teachers and principals included in 
the 512 high schools contacted, returns were 
received from 3,788 or 49.8% of the total as 
may be seen in Table I. Of this total 166 were 
rejected because they were incomplete, leaving 
a balance of 3,622 returns which were used in 
the study. Every one of the 71 counties is rep- 
resented. Returns from counties ranged from 
16.6% of the teachers and principals in Florence 
County to 87.5% of those in Adams County. Nu- 
merically, they ranged from one respondent in 
Florence County to 684 in Milwaukee County. 
On the basis of high schools, no less than 44.5% 
of the 512 high schools contacted were repre- 
sented in the sample. Actually, the proportion 
is probably considerably higher because this 
percentage was determined on the basis of the 
238 principals who returned questionnaires. 

In summarizing the adequacy and respresent- 
ativeness of the sample obtained it may be 
stated that the returns were received from: 


1, Every one of the 71 counties in the State 


2. Approximately one-half of the teacher 
personnel 


3. More than two out of every five high 
schools 


Further evidence of the representativeness of 
the sample obtained is shown in Table II where 
the sex distribution of the respondents and the 
teacher personnel is illustrated. Using the 
Wisconsin Official School Directory, 1946-1947, 
a manual count based on first names was made, 
Because a number of first names were not 
listed, this check is not complete, but it does 
provide a fairly representative index. It was 
found that the high school teacher personnel 
was quite evenly divided between men and wom- 
en: 47.3% were men, and 52.7% women. The 
sex distribution of the respondents followed 
this pattern with 48.6% men, and 51.4% women. 


TABLE I 
SEX DISTRIBUTION 


High School 
Personnel Respondents 
Sex 
No. % No. % 
Men. . 3,487 47.3 1,760 48.6 
Women. 3,876 52.7 1,860 51.4 
Total 7,363 100.0 3,620 100.0 


Respondents were asked to indicate the num- 
ber of teachers on the faculty, including the 
principal. This distribution is shown in Table 
Ill. When the distribution of respondents on 
the basis of the number of the faculty is com- 
pared to the actual distribution in the State, as 
has been done in Table III, it may be seen that 
the sample obtained closely approximates the 
total picture. By inspection it may be noted that 
not only is each interval adequtely sampled, but 
that the sample is very nearly the same pro- 
portion in each of these intervals. In no inter- 
val was the difference between the actual dis- 
tribution and the sample obtained, greater then 
2.6%. The greatest differences were found in 
the high schools with from ten to fourteen, and 
those from twenty to twenty-four teachers, 
where the sample was 2.6% less in each case. 


TABULATING THE RETURNS 


In designing the questionnaire, use of the In- 
ternational Business Machines’ facilities was 
anticipated. Each item on the form, therefore, 
was coded so that the information could be eas- 
ily transferred to an I. B. M. card. Although 


Wisconsin Official School Directory 1946-1947, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Eau Claire Book & Stationary 


Co. , 1947, pp. 65-198. 
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many of the questions were self-cading, it was 
necessary to code a number of the items after 
the questionnaires were returned. The range 
and interval of these items was determined by 
making manual tabulations of several hundred 
or more returns until the addition of more 
cases failed to change the pattern of responses 


on that particular item. 


The 3,622 coded questionnaires were sent to 
the Minneapolis office of the International Bus- 
iness Machines Corporation where experienced 
operators transferred the data from the ques- 
tionnaires to punched cards and then verified 
the transfer. The data was then summarized 
by using the I.B.M. card sorter which both sort- 
ed and counted the cards. 


SECTION II 


THE STATUS OF THE PUBLIC SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1946-1947 


This study of the teaching personnel in Wis- 
consin secondary schools have reported pro- 
vides the answers to a number of questions 
heretofore unknown. That it leaves unanswered 
an even larger number of the intangible, yet 
significant, phases of teacher personnel is read- 
ily admitted. The investigation does present 
evidence on the inadequacy of current salaries 
to meet the personal, professional, and cultural 
needs of teachers. This group of professional 
workers has become increasingly aware of this 
fact in its uphill struggle to ‘‘make ends meet’’ 
because although salary increments have been 
quite general, they have failed to keep pace with 
the even more rapid increases in the cost of 
living. 


To intelligently understand a social group it 
is necessary to learn something about its char- 
acteristics and composition. In this chapter the 
professional, personal, and position status of 
the high school teaching personnel, both teachers 
and principals, will be presented. 


TEACHING EXFERIENCE 


The profession becomes more stabilized to 
the extent that individuals who enter teaching 
make it their life work, instead of a stepping- 
stone to more lucrative employment or to mat- 
rimony. It may be expected that older teachers 
should add maturity of judgment, and a higher 
degree of efficiency, seasoned with experience. 
This in no way detracts from the contributions 
made by the enthusiasm of youth, but rather 
serves to appraise the worth of accrued experi- 
ence. It is with this experience group that long- 
range policies will be implemented. 


The average teaching experience was found to 
be slightly more than fifteen years, mean 15.18, 
as is shown in Table IV. One-fifth of the teach- 
ers had taught less than four years, while more 
than one-third had less than eight years experi- 
ence. Twenty-four or more years of teaching 
was reported by one-fifth of the respondents. 


Women showed a longer experience record 
with a mean of 15.63 years compared to 14.7 
for men. Less than eight years of experience 
was reported by 20.7% of the men and 38.8%, 
of the women. A teaching tenure of twenty or 


more years included 29.0% of the men and 35.3% 
of the women. 


TENURE IN PRESENT POSITION 


For the purpose of this study it is important 
to know the number of years spent in the present 
position, as well as the total teaching experience. 
In Wisconsin secondary schools the teaching per- 
sonnel have been in their present position for a 
mean of 9.42 years as may be noted in Table V. 
Nearly half, 45.9% have held their present posi- 
tion for less than four years, while 61.8% have 
been there less than eight years. Fifteen per 
cent have taught at their present school for 
twenty years or longer. 


Comparisons between men and women reveal 
that both sexes follow a similar distribution in 
present position tenure. Women, with a mean 
of 9.62 years, have a slightly longer record 
than the men with a mean of 9.21 years. A 
larger percentage of women, 17.3%, than men, 
12.8%, have been in their present position for 
twenty or more years. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


While certification for high school teaching is 
quite generally predicated on four years of pro- 
fessional training, there were still nearly five 
percent of the teacher personnel without a Bach- 
elor’s degree as is shown in Table VI. Thus, 
more than 95% of the teachers in the State have 
acquired professional training equivalent to the 
Bachelor’s degree or higher. 


Until 1936, life certificates were issued to 
high school teachers who had completed a 
two-year normal school course and who had 
two years of successful teaching experience. 
Since that year, graduation from a four year 
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college course has been mandatory.! 


More than 30% of the respondents have a 
Bachelor’s degree, while nearly 36% have 
taken some work beyond this degree. Only 14% 
hold a Master’s Degree and slightly more than 
15% have taken advanced work beyond this de- 
gree. Five respondents, two men and tree 
gree. Five respondents, two men and three wom- 
en, hold a Ph.D. or Ed.D. 


Comparisons between men and women reveal 
that a smaller proportion of the men, 3.2%, 
than women, 5.9%, had less than Bachelor’s de- 
gree. The distribution at the Bachelor degree 
level included 35.6% of the women, as compared 
to 24.6% of the men. However, the men held a 
distinct advantage in professional training be- 
yond the baccalaureate degree with 72.2%, com- 
pared to 58.5% for the women. Of those who re- 
ported having taken some work beyond the Bach- 
elor’s degree, were included 37.5% of the men 
and 34.4% of the women. Men held the greatest 
advantage at the Master’s degree level with 
16.1% of the men and 14.3% of the women. In 
summary, it may be stated that men generally 


held a higher level of professional training than 
women. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Teaching in the public schools is not a status 
quo occupation. A teacher’s education is never 
completed once and for all. The need of keep- 
ing up with developments in the improvement 
of instruction is recognized by most good teach- 
ers. Extension courses taken during the school 
year provide one opportunity to meet this need. 
Some school systems have mandatory provis- 
ions which require teachers periodically to sub- 
mit evidence of having taken some advanced 
professional course work. The maximum sal- 


ary in a number of cities is attained only by 
those who have earned an advanced degree. A 
general picture of the professional alertness 
may be obtained by examining evidences of ex- 
tension courses taken, summer school attend- 
ance, membership in professional organizations, 
subscriptions to professional periodicals, and 
the purchase of professional books. 


Extension Courses. Slightly more than three- 
fourths of the respondents reported have taken 
some advanced professional or extension 
courses since their first teaching assignment, 
as is demonstrated in Table VII. Again the men 
had a somewhat more favorable record with 
7.88%, as compared to 71.9% for the women. 

In analyzing the recency of extension courses 
taken, as is shown in Table VIII, it may be ob- 


served that more than one-third have taken 


work in 1946 and/or 1947. More than one-fourth 
have not taken any extension courses since 1940, 
while approximately one-half have taken some 
courses since 1944. The distribution for men 
and women who took extension work in 1946 and 
1947 is about the same as the totals for both 
groups. During the war years, 1943, 1944, and 
1945, however, 27.2% of the women, as compar- 
ed to 16.5% of the men, took extension courses. 
Respondents who reported having taken course 
work prior to 1941 included 47.3% of the men 
and 37.9% of the women. Because of the advant- 
age gained during the war, women hada more 
favorable record in recency of extension 
courses taken. 


Summer School. More than seventy percent 
reported having attended summer school since 
their first teaching assignment according to the 
data presented in Table IX. Summer school at- 
tendance was reported by 73.4% of the men as 
compared to 70.9% of the women. 


In Table X the recency of summer school at- 
tendance is shown. While nearly one-third of 
the teachers have not taken any summer school 
work since 1939, nearly one-fourth were in at- 
tendance in 1946. Approximately one-half re- 
ported summer school attendance since 1942. 
With the exception of the last three years of 
the war, 1943, 1944, and 1945, differences be- 
tween men and women were negligible. During 
these three years, however, 26.9% of the wom- 
en, but only 12.9% of the men, attended sum- 
mer school. Respondents who reported sum- 
mer school attendance prior to 1942 included 
52.4% of the men and 42.8% of the women. 


MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


All but 5.8% of the respondents reported be- 
longing to some professional organization. The 
Wisconsin Education Association and/or the 
National Education Association were most fre- 
quently mentioned. Subject matter organiza- 
tions such as English or mathematics, were 
much less frequently reported. A slightly high- 
er percentage of the women, 95.3%, than men, 
93.2%, were members of professional organi- 
zations, as may be seen in Table XI. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PROFESSIONAL 
MAGAZINES 


More than eighty percent reported having sub- 
scribed to at least one professional magazine. 
In specifying the periodical, however, the most 
frequently mentioned were the Wisconsin Edu- 
cational Association Journal and National Edu- 
cation Association Journal, both of which are _ 


lgource: 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, September 3, 1947. 


Telephone conversation with Miss Frances Crowley, Certificate Clerk, Department of Public 
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included in the membership fees of these organ- 
izations. The number of subscribers to other 
periodicals was not determined, but it would 
have been substantially less than eighty percent. 
Women held a slight advantage in magazine sub- 
scriptions with 84.4%, compared to 82.7% for 
the men, as may be seen in Table XII. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS PURCHASED 


The purchase of professional books, along 
with summer school attendance and member- 
ship in professional organizations, may be con- 
sidered as evidence of professional status. In 
answer to the question, ‘‘Have you purchased 
any professional books during the current school 
year?’’ 57.9% replied in the affirmative. In 
Table XIII it may be seen that 61.1% of the men 
and 54.8% of the women had purchased at least 
one professional book during the year. Approx- 
imately two out of every five teachers and 
principals had not purchased a single profession- 
al book during the school year. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
BOOKS 


In an effort to analyze expenditures, teachers 
who had purchased professional books were ask- 
ed to indicate the amount apent. In Table XIV 
it will be noted that the median expenditure was 
$8.36. Purchases of $15.00 or less included 
79.7% of those reporting. Slightly more than 
one-fourth invested $5.00 or less; while pay- 
ments of from $6.00 to $10.00 were listed by 
one-third of the teachers. Expenditures of 
from $11.00 to $15.00 included 18.6% of those 
reporting. Approximately one-fifth invested 
more than $15.00 in professional books during 
the year. 


Men spent somewhat more than women, with 
a median of $9.20, as compared to $7.45. The 
greatest difference is found for amounts of $5.00 
or less which included 35.5% of the women, and 
21.4% of the men. Of those who reported spend- 
ing between $11.00 and $15.00, were included 
22.3% of the men and 14.6% of the women. Ex- 
penditures of more than $15.00 were reported 
by 22.2% of the men and 18.2% of the women. 


CERTIFICATION 


The establishment of certification require- 
ments for secondary school teachers has been 
delegated to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Under Section 14.57 (22) of the 
Wisconsin State School Code it reads as follows: 
“Licensing and certification of teachers. The 
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State Superintendent shall license all teachers 
for the public schools of the State, and make 
rules and regulations and prescribe standards 
of attainment for the examination, licensing and 
certification of teachers... .’’! 


A concise summation of the present status of 
licenses for high school teachers may be gained 
from the following correspondence: 


..... fora license to teach in the high 
schools of Wisconsin we require graduation 
from an accredited Four Year College or 
University Course. After a candidate has 
taught successfully on two one-year licenses 
the unlimited or life certificate may be 
issued. 


During the emergency we have been grant- 
ing ‘‘permits’’ on receipt of written requests 
to candidates not qualifying for the regular 
license. 


We do not issue any other form of certifi- 
cate or license other than a one-year permit, 
a one-year license, the life certificate anda 
five-year certificate to elementary school 
teachers.2 


Requests for ‘‘permits’’ are made by the city 
or county superintendent and are issued to a 
teacher for a given year and a particular school. 


From Table XV it may be seen that less than 
three percent held a temporary ‘‘permit’’. 
Slightly more than seventeen percent had a one- 
year license, while 79.7% possessed life certifi- 
cates. Differences in the certification status of 
men and women were negligible. Teachers with 
‘‘permits’’ included 2.4% of the men and 3.2% of 
the women. One-year certificates were held by 
17.4% of the men and 17.7% of the women. One- 
year certificates were held by 17.4% of the men 
and 17.7% of the women. Holders of life certi- 


ficates included 80.2% of the men and 79.1% of 
the women. 


PROFESSIONAL AND CULTURAL 
ADVANTAGES DENIED 


In an attempt to locate particular professional 
and cultural advantages which teachers had de- 
nied themselves because they could not, or 
should not, afford them, respondents were asked 
to indicate one out of a possible eighteen which 


they considered most important. Because many 
of those replying checked more than one item, 


lLaws of Wisconsin Relating to Common Schools, p. 225. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Company, Eau 


Claire, Wisconsin: 1942. 


2Letter from Frances Crowley, Certification Clerk, 


Wisconsin: March 20, 1948. 


Department of Public Instruction. Madison, 
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as may be seen in Table XVI, interpretation of 
the findings is rather difficult. In no way is the 
degree of the loss, or the need of it, expressed. 
The cultural and home background of an indivi- 
dual would tend to color the importance of 
these needs. Size of community and local cus- 
toms would also effect these demands. It is 
pertinent that so few limited their deprivations 
to a single item. Less than two percent report- 
ed that their salary was adequate, or that had 
not denied themselves any professional or cul- 
tural advantages. 


Travel was ranked first by both men and wom- 
en with 20.2% of all the items checked, while 
clothes, 10.6% and automobile, 9.4% were in 
second and third position. For both groups 
the advantages missed were in the following 
rank order: 


1. Travel 

2. Clothes 

3. Automobile 

4. Vacation 

5. Theater, concerts, lectures 

6. Graduate work 

7. Summer school 

8. Hobbies 

9. Satisfactory living conditions 
10. Books, magazines, records 
11. Professional publications 
12. Entertain guests 
13. Professional organizations 
14. None 
15. Marriage and a family 
16. College education for children 
17. Extension courses 
18. Others 


Comparisons between men and women reveal 
some interesting differences. Graduate work 
and summer school ranked fourth and fifth with 
the men, whereas they ranked seventh and 
eighth with the women. Satisfactory living con- 
ditions appeared to be at a higher premium for 
men than women, being in eighth place on the 
former list, and tenth on the latter. ‘‘None’’ 
appears in thirteenth place in the women’s 
column and sixteenth place in the men’s. Sal- 
aries are apparently more adequate for women 
than for men. This may also mean that men 
have more family and dependency responsibility 
than women. Vocation ranked second for the 
men, while automobile occupied this position 
for the women. Clothes ranked third in both 
lists. The complete list in rank order is at end 
of article. 


It is noteworthy to observe that teachers gen- 
erally have placed good living conditions, self- 
entertainment, and further schooling ahead of 
automobiles, vacations, and outside entertain- 
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ment. From these findings it may be seen 
that while many teachers recognize serious 
shortage in their cultural and professional 
background, they lack the economic resources 
to meet these needs. If it is important for 
teachers to travel, to vacation, to own an auto- 
mobile, or to have decent clothes. .. . in order 
that they may develop well-rounded personali- 
ties and enjoy a position of relative security 
in the community, these deprivations are a ser- 
ious indictment. 


PERSONAL DATA 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


The age distribution of the teaching personnel 
as shown in Table XVII, indicates that the mean 
age is 38.78 years. Teachers under twenty-five 
comprised 11.8% of the total. Those under 
thirty included 27.9% of the respondents, while 
56.9% were under forty. One percent were 
sixty-five or over, and slightly more than three 
percent were sixty or over, while 16.4% were 
fifty or over. 


Comparisons between men and women reveal 
that the mean for men reporting is 38.7 years 
and 38.0 for women. The 20-24 age group in- 
cluded only 2.5% of the men, as compared to 
20.5% of the women. Among beginning teachers 
the ratio of men to women is approximately 
one to ten. In the 25-29 age group the distri- 
bution is about the same for both sexes with 
16.8% of the men and 15.5% of the women. At 
the 30-34 interval the distribution includes 
20.7% of the former as compared to 8.4% of 
the latter. Nearly twenty percent of the men, 
but hardly ten percent of the women, were in the 
35-39 age group. A larger proportion of the 
men, 17.0% than women, 13.2% were included 
in the 40-44 range. The percentage of men un- 
der thirty is 19.3% compared to 36.0% for the 
women. Those under forty include 59.3% of the 
men and 54.8% of the women. Of those sixty 
and over, were included 2.3% of the men and 
3.8% of the women, while 12.7% of the former 
and 29.9% of the latter were fifty or over. 


Under a law passed July 1, 1921, teachers be- 
came eligible for retirement at the age of fifty. 
A new law passed in 1947 states that a teacher 
who has reached sixty and who has taught at 
least thirty years, twenty in Wisconsin, is el- 
igible for pension.! 


MARITAL STATUS 


The marital status of the secondary school per- 
sonnel is revealed in Table XVIII. One-half of 
the respondents are married, while 46.3% are 
single, 2.5% are widowed, and 1.2% are either 
separated or divorced. While only 12.2% of the 


lgource: 


Charles Schimel, Secretary, State Retirement Board, Madison, Wisconsin. 


August, 1947. 
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men are single, 78.6% of the women are un- 
married. By contrast, 86.1% of the men, as 
compared to 15.8% of the women are married. 
The proportion separated, divorced, or widowed 
comprised 5.6% of the women as compared to 
1.7% of the men. 


Some local boards of education have restrict- 
ed the appointment of married women to regu- 
lar teaching positions. This arbitrary discrim- 
ination, against an otherwise qualified and com- 
petent teacher, may account for the low per- 
centage of married women teachers. 


DEPENDENCY LOAD 


Discussions of salary schedules often include 
the problem of dependency. It has been argued 
by some that men should receive more compen- 
sation than women because they have a heavier 
dependency load. In order to arrive at an an- 
swer to this question, the respondent was asked 
to indicate the number of persons, not includ- 
ing himself, who were wholly or partially de- 
pendent upon him for support. No attempt was 
made to determine degrees of dependency. Be- 
cause this issue has not been the major con- 
cern of this study, it was felt that the informa- 
tion was sufficiently accurate to show relative 
dependency loads. 


The mean dependency load for both men and 
women was 1.65 as is shown in Table XIX. 
Approximately one-fourth reported having no 
dependents while an almost equal proportion 
reported having only one dependent. Two de- 
pendents were claimed by one-fifth of the teach- 
ers while 17.3% reported three dependents. 
Five or more dependents were listed by 2.9% 
of the respondents. 


The mean de, “ndency load of men was 2.40 
as compared tu 9.65 for women. Dependents 
were claimed by 92.3% of the men, compared 
to 46.5% of the women. Approximately one- 
third of the women and one-fifth of the men re- 
ported one dependent. Two dependents were 
claimed by 28.7% of the men, but only 19.4% 
of the women; while three dependents were re- 
ported by 29.0% of the former, and only 1.9% 
of the latter. Four or more dependents were 
claimed by 17.1% of the men as compared to 
0.6% of the women. 


The dependency burden reported by women 

was considerably less than that reported by the 
men. More than half of the women, but less than 
eight percent of the men, have only themselves 
to support. In summary it may be stated that 
men have a dependency load nearly four times as 
great as women. 
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LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


The living arrangements of the respondents 
may be witnessed in Table XX. One-half main- 


tained a home personally while 15.6% shared 


living costs with another person. Approximately 
one-fourth rented a room and boarded or pur- 
chased meals. Some, 5.8% lived at home with 


their parents, while a few, 2.5%, lived with rel- 


atives. Other living arrangements not mention- 
ed here, accounted for the remaining 2.5%. 


Nearly eighty percent of the men, as compared 
to 22.4% of the women, maintained a home per- 
sonally, paying the entire cost of the house, flat 
or apartment. Maintaining a home jointly, in 
which the operating costs were shared with one 
or more persons, was reported by 26.2% of the 


| women, but only 4.4% of the men. Likewise, 
| more than three times as many women, 36.9%, 
/as men 11.0%, rented a room and boarded or 


purchased meals. Nearly ten percent of the 


| women, as compared to 2.3% of the men, were 


| 


living at home with their parents. A compara- 
tively small group of both men and women lived 


| with relatives or had other living arrangements. 
| 


| 


HOME OWNING OR RENTING 


The extent of home ownership or rental is 
contained in Table XXI. It may be observed 
that 23.4% own a home clear of debt, while 
20.8% were buying one on the installment plan, 


| for a total of 44.2% home ownership. This 
| would mean that about two out of five teachers 
| own, or are buying, their own home. Nearly 


half of the respondents rent a house, flat or 


, apartment. Six percent have some other type 
of living quarters. 


It should be pointed out here that less than 
half of the women, but better than eighty per- 
cent of the men, answered this question. Home 
ownership was reported by 44.6% of the men 
and 43.5% of the women. However, a consider- 
ably larger proportion of the women, 31.8%, 
than men, 18.7%, owned a home clear of debt. 
Of those who were buying a home on the install- 
ment or time payment plan, were included 25.9% 


| of the men, but only 11.7% of the women. Rent- 


als were reported by 52.5% of the men and 
44.9% of the women. Other arrangements were 
made by 2.9% of the men and 11.6% of the wom- 
en. . 


AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP 


Automobile ownership was reported by 56.4% 
of the respondents as may be seen in Table 
XXII. Better than three-fourths of the men, as 


| compared to 36.8% of the women, reported own- 


ing a car. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN LODGE OR 
FRATERNAL ORGANIZATION 


In Section II, it was pointed out by several 
writers that refusal by the public to accept 
teachers into the normal community life, was 
a major complaint against teaching as a profes- 
sion. Teachers were often treated unkindly and 
were seldom condisered as ‘‘belonging.’’ It is 
assumed that one factor in community accept- 
ance would be membership in a lodge or frater- 
nal organization such as the Masons, Elks, 
Knight s of Columbus and others. 


In Table XXIII, it may be observed that 36.6% 
reported belonging to a lodge or fraternal organ- 
ization. The great majority of the teachers, 
however, were not members. The men were 
more active in this respect with 44.9% belong- 
ing, as compared to 28.5% of the women. A 
more thorough investigation of this issue might 
reveal causal factors for this differential. 


MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL SERVICE 
CLUBS 


Further evidence of community participation 
and acceptance may be gained by determining 
the extent of membership in local service clubs 
such as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and others 
as is shown in Table XXIV. It may be observed 
that only 20.3% reported membership. Againa 
higher percentage of men, 26.3%, than women, 
14.2%, belonged to these civic clubs. It should 
be mentioned that these organizations frequent- 
ly hold their meetings during the lunch hour 
which would eliminate the possibility of many 
teachers becoming members. In some, mem- 
bership is restricted to a limited representa- 
tion from the various occupational business, 
and professional groups in the community. In 
summary, it may be observed that nearly 
eighty percent do not belong to any local ser- 
vice clubs in their respective communities. 


STATE OR COUNTRY OF BIRTH 


Approximately 99% of the secondary school 
teacher personnel in Wisconsin were born in 
the United States, and of this group, 75.7% were 
born in Wisconsin as may be seen in Table 
XXV. Outside of this State, the largest num- 
bers came from the adjoining states and those 
in the North Central section of the country. 
Minnesota, Dlinois, Michigan, Iowa, and Indi- 
ana, in the order named, were the birthplace of 
16.4% of the respondents. Only ten of the forty- 
eight states were not represented. Birth in for- 
eign countries was claimed by forty-six teach- 
ers. Canada, of the seventeen different count- 
ries represented, was the birth place of the 
largest number. Little difference between men 
and women were apparent. A slightly larger 
proportion of women, 76.8%, than men, 74.6%, 
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were born in Wisconsin, while 15.1% of the 
former group, as compared to 17.6% of the lat- 
ter, were in the states of Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, and Indiana. In summary it 
may be stated that a majority of the high school 
teachers in Wisconsin were born in this State, 
while the next largest group claim states in the 
Northwest section of the United States as their 
place of birth. 


USE OF 1946 SUMMER VACATION 


One of the incentives sometimes pointed out 
as an advantage in the teaching profession is 
the long summer vacation. The facts present- 
ed in Table XXVI, however, suggest that teach- 
ers are quite generally busy during this season 
and not just vacationing. During the 1946 sum- 
mer vacation nearly one-fifth attended summer 
school, while 3.5% taught summer school. Ap- 
proximately 29% worked for financial remunera- 
tion at an occupation other than teaching; 15.3% 
worked at home without financial remuneration; 
and, 8.5% worked at the home of their parents. 
Less than three percent were employed ona 
twelve-month job, while less than one percent 
were hospitalized or were receiving medical 
care. More than 10% rested at their own home 
or their parents’ home, while 9.3% took a trip 
of at least two weeks. Military service placed 
demands on one percent of the respondents, 
who were, with one exception all men. 


While 46.5% of the men reported working for 
financial remuneration at an occupation other 
than teaching, the largest percentage of women, 
21.6%, worked at home without financial renum- 
eration. The activity claimed by the second 
largest group of both men, 21.9%, and women, 
16.5%, was summer school attendance. Less 
than 10% of the men but nearly 30% of the wom- 
en, took a trip of at least two weeks, or rested 
at their own home or parents’ home or cottage. 
Although they were asked to indicate the one 
activity in which they devoted the most time, 
many of the returns were checked in two or 
more items. Further comparisons between 
men and women are shown in the chart at the 
end of article, in rank order, of the activity 
which claimed the greatest amount of time. 


PLANNED USE OF 1947 SUMMER 
VACATION 


The respondents were asked to anticipate 
their plans for the 1947 summer vacation, and 
to indicate the one activity to which they thought 
they would devote the most time. Again, in 
Table XXVII, it may be seen that less than one- 
fifth of the teachers anticipated taking a vacation. 
Nearly one-third planned to get another job for 
the summer, while more than one-fifth planned 
to attend summer school. Doing chores around 
the house or at their parents’ home was antici- 
pated by 18.3%. The balance planned to spend 
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the summer as follows: 3.9% teach summer 
school; 2.6%, are on a twelve months’ job; 1.1%, 
other activity; 0.9%, all women, planned to get 
married; and, 0.5%, operation or other medical 
care. 


-A larger proportion of the men, 48.2%, than 
women, 17.3%, planned to work at another job. 
Summer school attendance was anticipated by 
nearly 25% of the men and 18.3% of the women. 
While those who expected to work at their own 
or parents’ home included 29.1% of the women, 
but only 7.0% of the men. Those planning a 

trip accounted for 15.0% of the women, as com- 
pared to 4.8% of the men. The ratio of men to 
women holding twelve months’ jobs was four 

to one. Those who expected to teach summer 
school comprised 5.2% of the men and 2.9% of 
the women. Further comparisons between men 
and women are revealed in rank order listing 
of anticipated use of the summer vacation in 
the chart at the end of article. 


TEACHING POSITION 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


In Table XXVIII, the distribution of the re- 
spondents according to the type of school in 
which they are employed is presented. Because 
of the size and distribution of the sample, it 
may be assurmed that this is a fairly represent- 
ative picture of conditions for the entire State. 
More than half, 53.3%, reported teaching ina 
four-year high school, grades 9-12 inclusive. 
The balance were fairly evenly divided among 
junior high schools, 17.4%; three-year high 
schools, grades 10-12 inclusive, 15.8%; and, 
ag high schools, grades 7-12 inclusive, 
13.5%. 


The men were distributed among these four 
types of high schools as follows: four-year 
high school, 58.1%; junior high school, 15.2%; 
three-year high school, 14.7%; and, six-year 
high school 12.0%. The women were distri- 
buted among the four types of high schools as 
follows: 53.3% were in four-year schools; 
17.4% were in junior high schools; 15.8% were 
in three-year high schools; and, 13.5% were 
in six-year high schools. 


POSITION CLASSFIFCA TIONS 


Response was received from more than 45% 
of the high school teachers and principals in 
Wisconsin. All but three of the 515 public sec- 
ondary schools in the State were contacted. 
These three schools are: the Dunn County School 
of Agriculture in Menomonie, the County School 


of Agriculture and Domestic Economy at Roch- 
ester, and the Norris Foundation School near 
Mukwonago. Replies were received from nearly 
half of the schools in the State as may be seen 
in Table XXIX, which shows an analysis of the 
returns by position classification. This percent- 
age was determined by dividing the number of 
returns from principals by the total number of 
secondary schools. Because of this method, it 
is quite possible that the sample is even more 
representative than claimed. 


The majority of the principals, 83.7% taught 
at least one class in addition to their adminis- 
trative responsibilities; 13.9% didn’t do any 
teaching; while 2.1% were both principal and 
superintendent. The principalship was dominat- 
ed by men with 94.1% as compared to 5.9% of 
the principalships held by women. Assistant 
principalships were also held predominantly by 
men with 85.3% as compared to 14.7% held by 
women. 


Because some of the respondents held more 
than one position or title, the totals are slightly 
higher than the actual number of respondents. 
More than ninety percent of the respondents were 
teacher, while 5.5% were principals. Only 0.2% 
of the replies came from guidance directors 
which would seem to indicate that a compara- 
tively few schools make special provision for 
this service. The majority of the guidance 
directors, 62.5%, were women. All of the lib- 
rarians who responded were women. One psy- 
chologist, a woman, reported. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 


Howard Dawson, in a study on school district 
reorganization, recommended that a high school 
should have a minimum enrollment of 300 pu- 
pils for efficient operation.! More than 30% of 
the respondents, however, were teaching in 
schools which had less than this number, while 
6.7% were in schools which had less than 100 
pupils as may be seen in Table XXX. The med- 
ian enrollment of those reporting was 579.9 pu- 
pils. Nearly one-fourth of the replies were 
from teachers in schools with an enrollment of 
from 100 to 300 pupils. Fifty percent of the re- 
plies represented schools in the 100 to 500 
classification. More than one-third of the men 
and more than one-fourth of the women were 
teaching in schools of less thar 300 pupils. 


CLASS ENROLLMENTS 
Another index of s4tisfactory school program 


is the average class size. Although research 
has failed to prove conclusively that small 


lnoward A. Dawson, Satisfactory Local School Units, Field Study No. 7, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tannessee, 19354, p. 30. 
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classes have an advantage over large ones in 
the matter of academic achievement, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools has recommended 25 as a desirable 
number of pupils per teacher and is opposed to 
more than 30 in high schools belonging to the 
Association. 


Dawson recommended the following pupil- 
teacher ratios based on ‘enrollment; 


Junior High School 
Senior High School 
Six-year high school 


30-35 pupils 
25-30 pupils 
30 pupils 


Average class enrollments of 35 or more were 
reported by 14.0% of the teachers, while 41.4% 
had 30 or more, as is shown in Table XXXI. 
The median for both men and women was 28.37 
pupils. At the lower extreme, 4.3% reported 
having an average class enrollment of less 
than 15; while 13.4% had less than 20; and, 
31.7% had less than 25 pupils. 


Comparisons between men and women do not 
reveal any great difference with the median 
class size of the former being 28.22 and 28.52 
for the latter. Classes of 40 and over were re- 
ported by 6.7% of the men and 4.6% of the 
women, while classes of 30 and over were list- 
ed by 40.6% of the men and 41.9% of the women. 


WEEKLY TEACHING LOAD 


In Table XXXH, the weekly teaching load of 
the respondents is presented. This amount 
was arrived at by multiplying the average daily 
class teaching load by five. As evidences of 
misunderstanding were not uncommon in the re- 
-turns, interpretation of the findings is unlimited 
value. With this reservation, it may be obser- 
ved that approximately three-fourths of the 
teachers met at least 500 pupils per week, 
which would mean a daily average of around 100. 


SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


The range of subjects taught by the respond- 
ents, as well as the percentage and number 
teaching each subject, are revealed in Table 
XXXII. The subjects most frequently taught 
were: social studies, 16.4%; English, 16.1% ; 
and sciences, 14.1%. Those least frequently 
listed were: art, 1.5%; agriculture, 2.2%; and, 
music, 3.9%. The other subjects taught, and 
the percentage listing each are as follows: home 
economics and industrial arts, 9.2%; commer- 
cial, 7.5%; physical and health education 8.8%; 
foreign language, 4.2%; and others, 3.4%. 


The large totals in Table XXXII may be ac- 
counted for because teaching combinations 


have not been considered. The largest propor- 
tion of men teachers, 21.4%, were teaching the 
sciences, while 17.6% were teaching social 
studies, and 15.3% mathematics. Physical ed- 
ucation classes were taught by 11.6% of the 
men; industrial arts, 8.6%; English and speech, 
6.3%; commercial, 5.3%; music, 4.8%; agri- 
culture, 4.1%; foreign language, 1.4%; art,- 
0.8%; and others, 2.8%. The largest propor- 
tion of the women, 26.6%, taught English and 
speech, while 15.1% listed social studies. 
Mathematics, commercial, and home economics 
each claimed about 10% of the subjects taught 
by women. Subjects which were taught less 
frequently by women were the following: foreign 
language, 7.1%; science, 6.3%; physical educa- 
tion, 5.7%; music, 3.1%; art, 2.3%; agriculture, 
0.2%; and others 4.1%. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
SPONSORED OR SUPERVISED 


From Table XXXIV, it may be observed that 
most teachers sponsored or supervised at least 
one extra-curricular activity. More activities 
were reported by men than by women teachers. 
While the largest percentage of activities was 
unclassified, athletics by 14.0%; social, moral, 
leadership and guidance organizations, 13.8%; 
school government, school service, and honor 
societies, 11.9%; and dramatics, debate and 
literary organizations, 11.0%, were most fre- 
quently mentioned. Other activities sponsored 
were: department clubs, 9.9%; special iterest 
clubs, 9.5%; publications and journalistic or- 
ganizations, 8.6%; and, music, 4.7%. 


Athletics claimed 23.5% of the activities spon- 
sored by men, while school government, school 
service and honor societies; and social, moral, 
leadership and guidance organizations, each ac- 
counted for 12.4%. Other activities sponsored 
by men were: special interest clubs, 9.3%; de- 
partment clubs, 9.0%; dramatics, debate and 
literary organizations, 7.3%; publications, and 
journalistic organizations, 6.4%; music, 5.2%; 
and miscellaneous, 14.5%. 


Sponsorship of social, moral, leadership and 
guidance organizations was reported by 15.3% 
of the women teachers, followed closely by dra- 
matics, debate and literary clubs with 15.2%. 
School government, school service and honor 
societies were listed by 11.2%. Departmental 
clubs and publications and journalistic organi- 
zations each were listed by 10.9% of the women. 
Other extra-curricular activities supervised by 
women include: special interest clubs, 9.8%; 
athletics, 5.7%; music, 4.1%; and, miscellan- 
eous, 16.9%. 


North Central Association Quarterly, VII, No. 1, Ann Arbor, Michigan: June, 1952. 


2Dawson, op. cit., p. 22. 
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STATUS OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


The status of extra-curricular activities, in 
the judgment of the teacher personnel, is in- 
dicated in Table XXXV. In summarizing the 
answers, it may be observed that approximat- 
ely two-thirds reported that these activities 
were assigned to all teachers. That these ac- 
tivities were not confined to the regular school 
day was stated by 78.9%. Nearly two-thirds 
signified that these responsibilities were includ- 
ed as a part of the regular teaching assignment. 
In determining the time when activities were 
conducted, 37.9% declared that some activities 
were carried on in the morning before school; 
64.5% that some were active during the noon 
lunch hour; 80.0% that a number were sche- 
duled in the afternoon after school; 79.0% that 
othere met in the evenings; and, 52.4%, indicat- 
ed meetings on Saturdays, In summary it may 
be stated that a majority of the teachers were 
assigned extra-curricular responsibilities, and 
that these assignments are generally consider- 
edas a part of the regular teaching load. While 
some extra-curricular activities were scheduled 
before school in the morning and during the noon 
lunch hour, the majority were conducted in the 
afternoon after the regular school day, in the 
evening, or on Saturdays. It appears that a 
teaching position in the secondary schools de- 
mands considerable, in both time and energy, 
beyond the regular school day with its schedule 
of classes and recitations. 


CONTRACTUAL SALARIES 


The mean contractual salary of the secondary 
school teacher personnel for the 1946-47 school 
year was $2,769.13, as is disclosed in Table 
XXXVI. Annual salaries of less than $2,000 
were reported by 9.7% of the respondents, while 
39.5% received less than $2,500. Approxi- 
mately 60% of the salaries were between $2,000 
and $3,000. It should be remembered that these 
findings include both teachers and principlas. 
Less than three percent received $4,000 or 
more, while slightly more than one-third re- 
ceived $3,000 or more per year. 


Men received a mean salary of $2,965.26, as 
compared to $2,498.10 for women. This gave 
the men a $467.16 mean salary differential in 
their favor. Considering the large number of 
cases involved, nearly 3,600, this difference is 
substantial. Only 4.3% of the men and 0.9% of 
the women received $4,000 or more. It may be 
observed, however, that 42.7% of the men con- 
trasted with 18.3% of the women, had salaries 
of $3,000 or more in 1946-47. In the lower 
brackets, 2.1% of the men, compared to 17.1% 
of the women, received less than $2,000; while 
19.4% of the men, in contrast to 58.8% of the 
women, were paid less than $2,500. These com- 
parisons serve to illustrate the relative salary 


advantage held by men teachers and principals 
in Wisconsin high schools. 


STATUS OF SALARY SCHEDULES 


In answer to the question, ‘‘Does your school 
have a salary schedule?’’ 50.1% replied in the 
affirmative; 40.9% in the negative; and, 0.1% 
didn’t know. Men and women were not in com- 
plete agreement on this question, however, as 
62.9% of the latter, but only 55.0% of the form- 
er signified the presence of a salary schedule, 
as is revealed in Table XXXVII. 


Less than half, 41.1% felt that the salary 
schedule had not been followed, while 3.4% 
didn’t know. Whereas a larger proportion of 
the women reported the presence of a salary 
schedule, a smaller percentage believed that 
it had been followed. Nearly 60% of the men, 
as compared to 52.9% of the women, thought 
that the salary schedule had been observed. 


OBSERVED VARIATIONS FROM 
SALARY SCHEDULE 


While nearly 60% of the respondents reported 
the presence of a salary schedule in their school 
system, 41.1% felt that it had not been followed. 
The observed variations most frequently men- 
tioned are included in Table XXXVIII. It should 
be noted that only 72.2% of those who stated 
that the salary schedule had not been followed, 
offered any definite observed irregularities. 
That new teachers were favored accounted for 
28.9% of the complaints. A new salary sche- 
dule which would become effective in September, 
1947, was reported by 11.8%. Individual bar- 
gaining was still being practiced according to 
11.7% of the respondents. Special teachers who 
were reported to have an advantage included: 
coaches, music, home economics, industrial 
arts, commerical and agriculture. Some ac- 
cused the school board of manipulating the sche- 
dule to suit its own interests. Other irregular- 
ities were reported by 18.7% of the teaching 
personnel. 


A greater number of women, 468, than men, 
276, registered specific practices. The irregu- 
larity reported by the largest proportion of 
women, 30.1%, was the new teachers were fa- 
vored. Individual bargaining, men teachers fa- 
vored, and new salary schedule adopted for next 
year, each accounted for 11.1% of the objections 
Six percent specified that coaches were favored. 
Others observed variations suggested by wom- 
en were: not all teachers on salary schedule 
and school board manipulates schedule, each 
3.0%; commercial teachers favored, 1.3%; and 
other practices not already mentioned, 16.7%. 


The irregularity reported by more than one- 
fourth of the men was that new teachers were 
given preferential treatment. A new salary 
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schedule adopted for September, 1947, account- 
ed for 13.1% of their reported variations while 
individual bargaining was noted by 12.7%. Other 
deviations specified by men teachers were: 
coaches favored, 7.2%; music teachers favored, 
3.9%; not all teachers on salary schedule and 
school board manipulates schedule, each 3.6%; 
men teachers favored, 2.9%; home economics 
and industrial arts teachers favored, 2.2%; 

and teachers of agriculture favored, 1.1%; com- 
mercial teachers favored, 0.7%; while other 
practices not mentioned here, 22.1%. 


NUMBER OF SALARY CHECKS 
RECEIVED 


The largest proportion of respondents, 35.3%, 
received ten salary checks during the year as 
is disclosed in Table XXXIX. Twelve payments 
a year was reported by 33.7%, while 16.2% re- 
ceived nine checks. The balance of the teachers 
received payments as follows; twenty-four 
checks, 5.3%; twenty checks, 4.6%; nineteen 
checks, 2.6%; eleven checks, 1.0%; eighteen 
checks, 0.8%; seventeen checks, 0.4%; twenty- 
six checks, 0.1%; and other payments plans, 
1.0%. The largest portion of men, 36.2%; indi- 
cated that they received twelve payments, while 
33.1% listed ten, and 14.7%; nine checks per 
year. However, ten payments were reported by 
the largest proportion of the women, 37.5%, 
with 29.3% listing twelve, and 17.6%, nine pay- 
ments. 


NUMBER OF SALARY CHECKS 
PREFERRED 


That a majority of the teachers, 61.9%, 
would prefer twelve payments during the year 
may be observed from the opinions summarized 
in Table XL. Seventeen percent favored ten 
payments; 7.4% preferred twenty-four; and 
1.2% wanted nine checks per year. These four 
plans accounted for all but 6.5% of the prefer- 
ences. The majority of the men, 64.6%, favored 
twelve payments, while 13.5% preferred ten 
checks; 9.6% , twenty-four payments; and 5.6% 
wanted nine. Twelve payments were also pre- 
ferred by the largest proportion, 59.2%, of the 
women, while 20.3% signified ten checks, 8.9% 
wanted nine payments; and, 5.3% specified 
twenty-four checks during the year. 


TEACHING PLANS FOR 1947-48 


An estimate of teacher turnover in secondary 
schools in Wisconsin may be obtained from the 
data presented in Table XLI. While 89.4% 
stated that they planned to teach again in Sept- 
ember, 1947; 8.0% did not plan on returning to 
the profession; and 2.6% were still undecided. 
Nearly ten percent of the women compared to 
6.3% of the men, did not plan to continue. Those 
undecided, however, included 3.3% of the men, 
as compared to 1.8% of the women. Should all 
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of those who were undecided, fail to return to 


teaching, the total turnover would be 10.6% for 
the State. 


SECTION SUMMARY 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


1. The average teaching experience of the 
secondary school teacher personnel in 
1946-47 was mean 15.18 years. 


2. One-fifth of the teachers had taught less 
than four years. 


3. More than one-third had taught less than 
eight years. 


4. One-fifth of the personnel had taught 
twenty-four years or longer. 


5. Women held a higher experience record 
than men with a mean of 15.63 years, as 
compared to 14.7 years. 


6. The teaching personnel have been in their 
present position for a mean of 9.42 years. 


7. Nearly half, 45.9%, have held their pre- 
sent job for less than four years. 


8. Teachers who had taught in their present 
position for less than eight years com- 
prised 61.8% of the total. 


9. Fifteen percent had taught in their pre- 
sent position for twenty years or longer. 


10. Women, with a mean of 9.62 years, held 
a slightly longer present position tenure 
than the men, who had 9.21 years. 


11. On the basis of professional training, the 


highest degree held by 30% was the Bach- 
elor’s Degree. 


12. Nearly 36% had taken some work beyond 
the Bachelor’s Degree 


13. The Master’s Degree was claimed by 14% 
of the teachers. 


14. Some work beyond the Master’s Degree 
was reported by 15.2%. 


15. Five respondents held the Ph.D. or Ed. D. 


16, Advanced professional training beyond 
the baccalaureate degree was taken by a 
larger proportion of men than women. 


17. More than three-fourths of the teaching 
personnel have taken some advanced pro- 
fessional or extension courses since 
their first teaching assignment. 


ae 
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18. A larger proportion of men, 78.8%, than 
women, 71.9%, have taken extension 
courses. 


19. More than one-third have taken extension 
course work as recently as 1946 and 1947. 


20. More than one-fourth have not taken any 
extension courses since 1940. 


21. Approximately one-half have taken some 
extension courses since 1944. 


22. Possibly because of the advantage gained 
during the Second World War, women had 
a better record than men on the recenty of 
extension courses taken. 


23. More than seventy percent have attended 
summer school since their first teach- 
ing assignment. 


24. Men hada slightly better record of sum- 
mer school attendance than women, with 
73.4% compared to 70.9%. 


25. Nearly one-third of the teachers and 
principals had not attended summer school 
since 1939. 


26. Approximately one-half have attended sum- 
mer school since 1942. 


27. Nearly one-fourth were in summer school 
attendance in 1946. 


28. More than 94% belonged to some profes- 
sional teachers’ organization. 


29. A slightly larger proportion of the wom- 
en, 95.3%, than men, 93.2%, held mem- 
berships in professional organizations. 


30. Subscriptions to professional magazines 
were held by 83.6% of the personnel. 


31. Nearly 60% purchased at least one pro- 
fessional book during the school year. 


32. The purchase of one or more professional 
books was made by 61.0% of the men and 
54.8% of the women. 


33. The median expenditure for professional 
books was $8.36. 


34. Men spent somewhat tnore for profession- 
al books than women with a median expend- 
iture of $9.20, as compared to $7.45 for 
women. 


35. Nearly 80% of the teachers and princi- 
pals held a Life Certificate. 


36. One-year licenses were held by 17.5%, 
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while 2.8% were teaching on a temporary 
“‘permit.’’ 


37. Travel was ranked first; clothes, second; 
and, automobile, third, out of a list of 
eighteen professional and cultural ad- 
vantages which teachers had denied them- 
selves for economic reasons. 


PERSONAL DATA 


1. The mean age of the secondary school pro- 
fessional personnel was 38.78 years. 


2. Beginning teachers, under twenty-four, 
comprised only 2.5% of the men, as com- 
pared to 20.5% of the women. 


3. An analysis of the marital status revealed 
the following facts: one-half were married; 
46.3% were single; 2.5% were widowed; 

and, 1.2% were either separated or divorc- 

ed 


4. While 86.1% of the men were married, 
only 15.8% of the women were married. 


5. The mean dependency load for both men 
and women was 1.65 dependents. 


6. The mean dependency load of men was 
2.40, as compared to 0.65 for women. 


7. Dependents were claimed by 92.3% of the 
men and 46.5% of the women. 


8. The living arrangements of teachers may 
be summarized as follows: one-half main- 
tained a home personally, paying the en- 
tire operating cost; 15.6% shared living 
costs with another person; approximately 
one-fourth rented a room and boarded or 
purchased meals; 5.8% lived at home with 
their parents; 2.5% lived with relatives; 
while 2.5% reported some other arrange- 
ment. 


9. Nearly 80% of the men, as compared to 
22.4% of the women, maintained a home 
personally. 


10. The status of home ownership or rental 
may be summarized as follows: 23.4% 
owned a home clear of debt; 20.8% were 
buying a home on the installment plan; 
nearly half rented a house, flat or apart- 
ment; while six percent had some other 
arrangement. 


11. More than half of the personnel owned an 
automobile. 


12. Better than three-fourths of the men, as 
compared to 36.8% of the women, owned 
a car. 
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13. Membership in lodge or fraternal organ- 
izations was claimed by 36.6% of the high 
school teacher personnel. 


14, Men were somewhat better lodge ‘‘join- 
ers’’ than the women. 


15. Nearly 80% did not belong to a local ser- 
vice club. 


16. Membership in local service clubs in- 
cluded 26.3% of the men and 14.2% of 
the women. 


17. More than three-fourths of the teacher 
personnel were born in Wisconsin; while 
nearly 99% were born in the United States. 


18. More than one-fourth of the teachers 
spent the greatest amount of their 1946 
summer vacation working for financial 
remuneration at an occupation other than 
teaching. 


19. Nearly one-fifth attended summer school; 
15.3% worked at home without financial 
remuneration; and, 10.7% rested at their 
own or parents’ home or resort. 


20. Planned use of the 1947 summer vacation 
revealed that: 31.2% expected to work 
for financial remuneration at an occupa- 
tion other than teaching; 21.0%, attend 
summer school; 13.1%, work at home 
without financial remuneration; and, 10.0% 
two-week trip. 


TEACHING POSITION 


1, The distribution of the high school teach- 
ing personnel by types of school may be 
summarized as follows: 53.3% taught ina 
four-year high school; 17.4%, in a junior 
high school; 15.8%, three-year high school; 
and, 13.5%, in a six-year high school. 


2. The majority of the principals, 83.7%, 
taught at least one class in addition to 
their administrative duties. 


3. All but about six percent of the high school 
principalships were held by men. 


4. The median high school enrollment was 
579.9 pupils. 


5. More than 30% were teaching in schools 
with an enrollment of less than 300 pupils. 


6. The median class enrollment was 28.37 
pupils. 
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7. The three subjects most frequently taught 
were social studies, 16.4%; English and 
speech, 16.1%; and, sciences, 14.1%. 


8. Subjects least frequently taught were: art, 
1.5%; agriculture, 2.2%; and, music, 3.9%, 


9. Most high school teachers sponsored or 
supervised at least one extra-curricular 
activity. 


10. Ina majority of the schools, extra-curri- 
cular activities were assigned to all teach- 
ers. 


11. In most schools these activities were not 
confined to the regular school day. 


12. In nearly two-thirds of the schools, extra- 
curricular responsibilities were included 
as a part of the regular teaching assign- 
ment. 


13. The mean contractual salary for teachers 
and principals was $2,769.13, while men 
received $2,965.26, as compared to 
$2,498.10 for women. 


14. Salaries of $3,000 and above included 
42.7% of the men as compared to 26.3% 
of the women. 


15. Salaries of less than $2,500 were receiv- 
ed by 19.4% of the men and 51.5% of the 
women. 


16. Nearly 60% of the teachers were ona sal- 
ary schedule. 


17. However, 41.1% were of the opinion that 
the salary schedule had not been followed. 


18. Observed variations from the salary sched- 
ule included, new teachers favored, 28.9% 
new salary schedule in September, 1947, 
11.8%; and, individual bargaining, 11.7%. 


19. Ten salary checks per year were receiv- 
ed by 35.3%; twelve payments, 33.7%; and 
nine payments by 16.2% of the teaching 
personnel. 


20. The majority of the teachers, 61.9%, pre- 
- ferred twelve payments per year. 


21. Nearly 90% of the teachers planned to 
continue teaching school in 1947, while 
8.0% did not plan to return; and, 2.6% 
were undecided. 
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SECTION Ill 


SOURCES, EXTENT, EARNINGS FROM AND 
CONTROL OF EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL 
INCOME 


Nearly 60% of the secondary school teacher 
personnel reported having some extra-contract- 
ual income as is shown in Table XLII. More 
than three-fourths of the men, and 41.4% of the 
women had other sources of income. As used in 
this study, the term ‘‘extra-contractual income’”’ 
refers to any and all sources of financial remun- 
eration, not included in the teacher’s regular con- 
tractual teaching salary. This interpretation is 
necessarily broad. In attempting to determine 
the economic status of this group of professional 
worker, a less-inclusive definition would have 
excluded certain kinds of income. This mean- 
ing seemed more objective, and less arbitrary, 
than one which include only a selected list of 
sources. 


As Henry Borchard pointed out in his article 
in Life Magazine, most teachers cannot, and do 
not depend soley on their income from teaching 
for a livelihood.! The harmful consequences of 
inadequate salaries have already been revealed 
in the section, ‘‘The Teacher Crisis in the Uni- 
ted States.”’ 


The purpose of Section III will be to present a 
detailed analysis of the extent of extra-contrac- 
ual income of the secondary school profession- 
al personnel in Wisconsin during the 1946 sum- 
mer vacation and the 1946-47 school year. The 
sources, earnings, hours, effects, and controls 
of this practice will be discussed. School board 
policies concerning the regualtion of part-time 
employment during the school year, as well as 
an opinion poll of teachers concerning the de- 
sirability of school board control, will be re- 
viewed. 


SOURCES OF EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL 
“INCOME 


RELATED PROFESSIONAL WORK 


The kinds of related professional work engag- 
ed in by many of the teaching personnel is indi- 
cated in Table XLII]. Teaching night school 
claimed the largest portion with 17.8%. This 
included teaching in the vocational schools, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension centers, and in 
private schools. Recreation accounted for the 
second largest group with 17.1%. Playground 
director or supervisor, life guard, and social 
center work were the principal recreation jobs. 
That 15.8% of those who reported related pro- 
fessional employment were listed under the 
heading ‘‘Others’’ is due to the wide variety of 


jobs listed, and to the large number who failed 
to indentify the source of their extra-employ- 
ment. A partial list of jobs included under 
“‘Others’’ is as follows: dietician, attendance 
officer, coach, minister, school survey, chem- 
ist, business manager of Girl Scouts, timer at 
games, dramatics coach, chaperone at dances, 
reader, forensics judge, tester in a psycholo- 
gical laboratory, laboratory technician, school 
census, school gardens, social worker, trans- 
later, United States Armed Forces Institute, 
orphanage worker, proof reader, and others. 
Officiating athletic contests, which included 
professional athletic competition and coach- 
ing, occupied fourth position with 13.0%, fol- 
lowed by teaching summer school with 9.1%. 
The next most frequently mentioned activity was 
music with 8.4%, which included giving private 
music lessons, directing church choirs and sum- 
mer bands, playing professionally, playing the 
organ in church, singing solos and tuning pianos. 
Summer camp director or counselor accounted 
for 4.5% of the extra-jobs in this group, Books 
and commercial sales, accounting, bookkeeping, 
and auditing was done by 4.2%. The-veterans on- 
the-job and on-the farm trairting programs pro- 
vided attitional employment for 4.1% of those 
reporting. Tutoring, with 3.0%, writing, speak- 
ing, and royalties with 2.4%, and critic teacher 
with 0.6%, complete the list of related profes- 
sional jobs reported as sources of supplemental 
income. 


In comparing the kinds of related professional 
work reported by men and women, several ob- 
servations may be made. While in no activity 
did the number of women exceed the number of 
men, the percentages favored the men in nine 
of the twelve categories. The total number of 
men reporting, however, more than doubled 
that for women. It appears that women held a 
distinct advantage in summer school teaching 
where 14.8% of the women, but only 7.0% of 
the men reported employment. Women also 
dominated tutoring with 5.5%, as compared to 
2.1% for men. Women held a percentage ad- 
vantage in night school teaching, music, critic 
teacher, writing, and speaking, and others. 
Men claimed all the on-the-job and on-the- 
farm training positions. They dominated athle- 
tic officiating with 17.3%, as compared to 1.7% 
for women. Men also had some advantage in 
recreational work, book or commercial sales, 
bookkeeping, and accounting. 


Three sources of income from related profes- 


lporchardt, op. cit., p. 79. 
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sional work: recreational, officiating athletics, 
and teaching night school, accounted for more 
than half of the activities reported by men. 
Sources of income from this kind of work, most 
frequently reported by men included: recrea- 
tion, 18.4%; officiating athletics, 17.3%; and, 
teaching night school, 16.3%. Other sources 
which provided additional income were; music, 
7.9%; teaching summer school, 7.0%; veterans 
on-the-job training, 5.7%; book or commercial 
sales, accounting, auditing and bookkeeping; 
4.4%; summer camp, 3.4%; tutoring, 2.1%; 
writing, speaking, and royalties, 1.8%; and, 
critic teacher, 0.4%. 


Night school and summer school teaching, and 
recreational work accounted for nearly half of 
the sources of extra-income from related pro- 
fessional work mentioned by women. The prin- 
cipal sources of income in this category were: 
teaching night school, 21.3%; teaching sum- 
mer school, 14.8%; and, recreational, 13.8%; 
Other less frequently mentioned sources which 
provided supplemental income were: music, 
9.6%; summer camp, 7.2%; tutoring 5.5%; 
writing, speaking, and royalties, 4.1%; book or 
commercial sales, accounting, auditing, and 
bookkeeping 3.8%; officiating athletics 1.7%; 
critic teacher, 1.0%; and others, 17.2%. 


When these sources of related professional 
work are arranged in rank order, based on the 
percentage of reported activity, the compari- 
sons between men and women are revealed at 
the end of this article. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE OR BUSINESS 


Of the 2,097 who reported having sources of 
extra-contractual income, more than 30% listed 
income from a private enterprise or business 
as may be seen in Table XLIV. Under the 
twelve activities which appeared most frequent- 
ly are those who owned their own business or 
enterprise which accounted for 20.4%, of the 
responses. A large number, 14.4%, did not 
specify the nature of their income. Income from 
farms, truck gardens, chicken farms, apiaries, 
and mink farms comprised 14.4% of those in 
this category. Investments, stocks and bonds, 
interest, dividends, and savings explained 13.6% 
of these returns, closely followed by earnings 
from real estate, land, and property with 13.2%. 
Income from painting and decorating, sign 
painting, and commercial art included 7.7% of 
the sources. Twenty-nine, 4.8%, reported sell- 
ing insurance. Electrical and mechanical re- 
pair, including automobiles and radios, account- 
ed for 3.9% of the activities. Money from in- 
heritance, insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation with 2.1%, gifts, 1.0%; and annuity, 
0.3%; completed the list. Other sources not 
listed here contained 4.1% of the incdmes ident- 
ified in this category. 


When the activities of men and women are an- 
alyzed separately, several noteworthy differen- 
ces become apparent. While nearly one-fourth 
of the men, as compared to 10.6% of the women, 
reported having income from their own business 
or enterprise; 28.2% of the women, but only 7.1% 
of the men listed earnings from investments. 
Women also held a considerable majority in in- 
come from real estate with 22.4%, and inheritance 
5.9%; as compared to 9.2% and 0.5%; respect- 
ively for the men. Incomes from farms were in- 
cluded by 15.8% of the men and 11.7% of the 
women. Men held a substantial advantage in 
mechanical and electrical repair with 5.4%, com- 
pared to 0.5% for women. However, women 

held an advantage in income from inheritance, 
annuties, and gifts. Selling insurance was claim- 
ed by 5.2% of the men and 3.7% of the women. 
Sources not identified or included accounted for 
20.3% of the activities reported by men, and 14. 
14.4% of those listed by women. By actual count, 
women exceeded men in only two sources of in- 
come: real estate and investments. An equal 
number, one and three reported annuities and 
gifts. 


When the kinds of private enterprise or busi- 
ness are arranged according to rank order of 
frequency mentioned, comparisons between men 
and women are at the end of this article. 


OTHER SOURCES OF EXTRA- 
CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Income from employment of husband or wife 
was the largest single source of earnings re- 
ported in this category as may be seen in Table 
XLV. This source accounted for 43.1% of the 
responses. The wide range of part-time jobs 
listed, plus the failure of others to indentify 
the source of supplemental income, accounted 
for 16.3% of those classfied as ‘‘others.’’ 

None of the remaining nine activities was re- 
ported by more than 8.0% of the respondents. 
Clerical or sales in a store accounted for 8.0%, 
followed by 7.6% for those who worked in in- 
dustrial plants or factories. Canning factory 
work claimed 5.1% of the sources. Included in 
the G. I. Bill, with 4.9%, was college education, 
disability compensation, pension, Army re- 
serve, and terminal leave payments. Office 
work, typing, filing, stenography, and secre- 
tarial work claimed 4.2% of the reported 
sources of extra income. Two activities, 
carpentry and construction work with 3.9%, 

and common or manual labor with 3.8%, were 
nearly equal. Restaurant, resort, and hotel 
employment as waitress, hostess, cook, or clerk 
with 2.1%; and the bus, taxi, and truck driver 
with 1.1%, completed the list of other sources 
of extra-contractual income. 


When men and women are compared, it may 
be observed that the employment of wife was 
reported by 35.3% of the men, while 57.9% of 
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the women stated that their husbands were work- 
ing. For women, office work was second on 

the list, with 10.3%, followed by clerical with 
9.9%. Industry with 10.4% and clerical or sales 
in a store with 7.0%, were in second and third 
place for men, followed closely by canning fact- 
ory with 6.6%, and G. I. Bill with 6.0%. Car- 
pentry or construction work with 5.7%; com- 
mon or manual labor, 5.4%; bus, truck, and 

taxi driver, 1.6%; office work, 1.0%; and, re- 
sort, hotel, and restaurant work, 0.4% ; com- 
pleted the activities listed by men. 


Resort, restaurant, and hotel work comprised 
5.1% of the activities reported by women in 
this area. Income from the G. I. Bill with 2.8%; 
industry or factory work with 2.3%; canning 
factory with 2.1%; common labor; carpentry or 
construcion work; and bus, truck, and taxi 
driver, completed the list of part-time jobs 
held by women. Women held a substantial per- 
centage advantage over men in resort, restau- 
rant, and hotel work; and office work. Men, 
however, accounted for a majority of the bus, 
taxi, and truck drivers; G. I. Bill; industry; 
common labor; carpentry and construction;and 
and others. Sources of supplemental income 
included in the ‘‘Others’’ or ‘‘Unclassified’’ cat- 
egories are as follows:Post Office Clerk, sur- 
veyor, mayor, seamstress, Army, Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, County Parks, State 
Fair, Yellowstone National Park, deputy sheriff, 
railroad, County Fair, school manitenance, laun- 
dry, credit union, police force, beauty operator, 
florist, bowling alley, mining company, field 
work for the Wisconsin Livestock Breaders, 
milk inspector, bank teller, switchboard oper- 
ator, Civil Service examiner, filling station op- 
erator, theater checker, State pea inspector, 
telephone lineman, saw mill worker, cherry 
picker, royalties from deceases husband’s book, 
tree pruner, tagging seed corn, highway survey- 
or, boat builder, bar tender, janitor, printer, 
ice man, attendant in hospital, newspaper re- 
porter, supervisor or Mexican labor, golf 
course worker, cabinet maker, museum custo- 
dian, commercial biologist, fishing guide, aud- 
itor, timekeeper, U.S. Forest Service, grounds- 
man, minister, State Board of Health, photo- 
grapher, barber, ticket clerk, undertaker, land- 
scape gardener, engineer, nursery, and green- 
house. 


When the other sources of extra-contractual 
income are arranged in rank order according 
to the frequency mentioned, comparisons be- 
tween men and women are at the end of this 
article. 


EARNINGS FROM EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL 
INCOME 


In order to obtain a more adequate picture of 
the status of extra-contractual income of the 
secondary school teaching personnel, respond- 
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ents who designated that they had supplementary 
income, were asked to indicate the kind or kinds 
of employment, the amount earned, and the tot- 
al number of hours worked. These amounts 
were totaled for the 1946 summer vacation, for 
the 1946-47 school year, and for both the sum- 
mer vacation and the school year. 


1946 SUMMER VACATION 


It may be seen in Table XLVI, that the mean 
1946 summer vacation earnings of the 1,207 re- 
spondents was $343.50. The men held a sub- 
stantial advantage with a mean of $385.21, as 
compared to $228.43 for the women, or a mean 
difference of $156.78. That this difference is 
highly significant statistically, and not merely 
due to chance, may be ascertained by the CR of 
16.70. One-fourth of the teachers earned $500 
or more during the 1946 summer vacation, while 
nearly 40% made $300 or more. Only 22.7% 
reported earning less than $200 during that per- 
iod of employment. 


Of those reporting earnings of $400 and above, 
were included 12.4% of the women, and 49.2% 
of the men. Supplementary incomes of $300 ~ 
and more accounted for 27.3% of the women, as 
compared to 70.3% of the men. In the lower 
amounts, 17.8% of the women, compared to 4.7% 
of the men, reported earning less than $100; 
while 45.6% of the former, but only 14.6% of 
the latter, received less than $200 from their 
extra employment. 


1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


While the extra-contractual earnings during 
the school year were not generally as high as 
the summer earnings, they were substantial as 
is shown in Table XLVII. Time available for 
extra-contractual employment during the school 
year would probably be restricted to late after- 
noon on five days of the week, evenings, Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays. With these limita- 
tions, it is of interest to note that the mean 
earnings were $284.10, or only $59.40 less than 
the mean summer income. Earnings of $500 
or more included 23.5% of the respondents who 
reported supplementary incomes, while 30.4% 
made $400 or more during the school year. 
Additional incomes of less than $100 were re- 
ported by more than one-fifth of the personnel, 
= 42.5% disclosed earnings of less than 

200. 

Men earned considerably more than women 
during the school year. The mean extra-con- 
tractual earning for men was $305.71, as com- 
pared to $216.55 for women. That this differ- 
ence is statistically significant may be proved 
by the CR 6.16. Earnings of $500 or more 
were reported by 26.7% of the men, but only 
13.5% of the women; while earnings of less 
than $100 was reported by 17.0% of the men as 
compared to 84 of the women. 
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1946 SUMMER VACATION AND 1946-47 
SCHOOL YEAR 


A comprehensive account of the estimated 
earnings from both the 1946 summer vacation, 
and the 1946-47 school year is presented in 
Table XLVIII. It may be seen that the median 
earnings reported is $797.77. More than one- 
fifth estimated their earnings from both the 
summer anc the school year at less than $200, 
while 36.4% earned léss than $300. Thirty- 
nine percent made $500 or more; 11.5% re- 
ported earnings of $1.000 or more; while 3.2% 
made $2,000 or more supplemental income, in 
addition to their regular salary from teaching. 


Supplemental incomes of less than $100 were 
indicated by 17.7% .of the women as compared 
to 4.8% of the men, while 38.8% of the former, 
compared to 13.8% of the latter made less than 
$200. Thirty-nine percent of the men, but 77.1% 
of the women, reported extra income of less 
than $400. No incomes of $1,200 or over were 
reported by women. All but six of 183 who 
earned more than $1,000, were men. 


TIME CONSUMED IN EXTRA- 
CONTRACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT IN 
EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 
DURING 1946 SUMMER VACATION 


It has been pointed out previously that a large 
proportion of high school teachers and princi- 
pals have sources of income in addition to their 
salary from teaching. The wide range of 
sources, as well as the earnings from this ex- 
tra-income, were also presented. In this sec- 
tion, the time consumed or spent in part-time 
employment will be reported. It should be re- 
membered that the data in Table XLIX is bas- 
ed on estimates made by the respondents; and, 
that some sources of extra-income such as in- 
vestments, inheritance, and wife or husband 
employed, would not be included in this analysis. 


The mean number of hours spent in part-time 
employment during the 1946 summer vacation 
was 341.29. In terms of an eight-hour working 
day, this would amount to more than 42 days; or, 
based on a forty-hour week, 8} weeks. More 
than 40% reported working 400 or more hours; 
or, 50 eight-hour day; or, 10 forty-hour weeks. 


The men worked a greater number of hours 
than the women with a mean of 388.14 hours, 
as compared to 230.00. The mean for women 
is 111.3 less than the mean for both groups, and 
158.1 less than the mean for men. Although one- 
fifth of the men spent 550 and more hours in 
extra-employment, none of the women worked 
this long. Nearly half of the men, as compared 
to 18.6% of the women, reported working 400 or 
more hours. Estimates of less than 100 hours 


spent in extra-employment were made by 14.7% 
of the women as compared to 7.6% of the men, 
while 41.0% of the former, contrasted with 
18.1% of the latter worked less than 200 hours. 
Less than 300 hours of extra-employment were 
reported by 31.8% of the women, and 61.5% of 
the men. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT IN 
EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 
DURING 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


Not only did a large proportion of the teachers 
work during the summer vacation, but many were 
employed during the school year as well, as is 
shown in Table L. The mean number of hours 
employed in extra-jobs during the 1946-47 
school year was 188.65. More than one-third 
of those with extra jobs worked during the 
school year. If the mean number of hours work- 
ed were figured in terms of a seven-hour school 
day, this would amount to more than 27 school 
days, or in excess of five weeks of school. How- 
ever, 42.9% reported spending less than 100 
hours in extra-employment during the year, 
while nearly two-thirds spent less than 200 hours 
at odd jobs. More than 10%, worked for 500 or 
more hours; 14.7% worked 400 or more hours; 
and 22.7% spent 300 or more hours in earning 
additional income. 


The mean number of hours men were engaged 
in extra-employment during the 1946-47 school 
year was 212.87, as compared to 100.32 for 
women. This difference is highly significant 
statistically as is indicated by the CR = 9.91. 
Extra-employment of less than 100 hours in- 
cluded 35.1% of the men who reported, and 71.2% 
of the women. Outside work which consumed 
200 or more hours was disclosed by 40.4% of 
the men, contrasted with 12.2% of the women, 
while 18.0% of the men, but only 3.2% of the 
women estimated working 400 or more hours. 
Those who indicated 500 or more hours included 
12.9% of the men, but only 1.9% of the women. 


ESTIMA TED NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT IN 
EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 
DURING THE 1946 SUMMER VACATION 

AND THE 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


Some of the respondents indicated the grand 
total number of hours worked for both the sum- 
mer vacation and the school year, without giving 
the summer or school year totals for each period 
of employment. It may be observed in Table LI, 
that more than three percent reported having 
worked in excess of 1,300 hours of extra-employ- 
ment. Nearly three-fourths of those who pro- 
vided this information were men. The median 
mumber of hours worked was 363.59. In terms 
of an eight-hour day this would equal more than 
45 days; or, nine school weeks. Because of the 
extreme range in the number of hours reported, 
it was believed that the median would be a more 
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truly representative measure of central tend- 
ency than the mean. 


The median for men was 420.29 hours, and for 
women, 225.45 hours. More than 85% of those 
who held extra jobs were employed no less than 
100 hours during the year. This would nearly 
equal, three school weeks of five days each. 
Seventy-one percent were employed for 200 or 
more hours, while 21.4% spent 500 or more 
hours on outside work. Nearly 6% worked 1,000 
or more hours, while 0.9% spent 2,000 or more 
hours in extra-employment. 


Nearly half, 46.3%, of the women, compared to 
22.3% of the men, worked less than 200 hours. 
More than one-fourth of the men indicated that 
they had been employed for 600 or more hours. 
In terms of a thirty-five hour school week, this 
would amount to more than seventeen school 
weeks, or nearly one semester. Employment of 
400 or more hours in part-time jobs included 
women; while 38.7% of the men, but only 12.7% 
of the women, worked 500 or more hours. A 
total of 1,000 or more hours of extra-employ- 
ment included 7.1% of the men, but only 2.2% of 
the women. 


TIME DEMANDS OF EXTRA- 
Cc AL OYMENT 


As has been previously shown, nearly 2,100, 
or 58.3%, of the teaching personnel reported 
having sources of income in addition to their 
regular teaching salary. Of this number, more 
than one-third reported working during the 
school year. A detailed analysis of the time de- 
mands of these extra jobs, particularly as they 
might impinge on the curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular demands of the teaching position are 
presented in Table LII. Most of those report- 
ing, 92.5%, felt that their part-time employ- 
ment did not place demands on them during the 
school day. Of the minority, 7.5%, who be- 
lieved that this additonal employment did make 
some demands on their school day, differences 
between men and women were negligible. More 


than 80% of those who replied to this question 
were men. 


A large proportion, 41.8%, stated that this 
extra job occupied their time after school. This 
was especially true for the men with 43.6%, as 
compared to 36.2% for the women. Three- 
fourths of the respondents to this query were 
men. 


An even larger proportion, 59.2%, reported 
having employment in the evening. Again, a 
larger proportion of the men, 61.5%, than wom- 
en, 52.6% worked evenings. 


In an attempt to to identify some of the harm- 
ful effects of this additional employment, teach- 
ers were asked if this work deprived them of 


needed sleep. While 80% answered in the neg- 
ative, 20% felt that they were being deprived of 
needed rest. That this was a greater problem 
for the men is shown by the fact that 22.3% of 
the men, as compared to 13.1% of the women 
indicated the need for more sleep. 


Opinion of the time left for recreation was 
evenly divided with 49.1%, reporting ‘‘yes,’’ 
and 50.9% answering ‘‘no.’’ A larger propor- 
tion of the men, 53.8%, as compared to 42.4% 
of the women, replied that they did not have ad- 
equate time for recreation. In summary it may 
be stated that those who reported working at 
extra jobs during the school year, approximate- 
ly half believed that this employment denied 
them enough time for recreation. 


Nearly three-fourths, 74.2%, disclosed that 
their extra jobs continue during the summer va- 
cation. More than three-fourths of the men, and 
67.1% of the women state that their outside em- 
ployment continued in the summer. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO PRESENT THE 
~~ PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN 


EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 


More than half, 51.2%, of those who answered 
the question, ‘‘Does this extra job give you an 
opportunity to present the problems of education 
to other workers ?’’ replied in the affirmative. 
This included 53.0% from the men, and 43.7% 
from the women. Less than two-thirds, how- 
ever, availed themselves of this opportunity as 
may be seen in Table LI. Men and women re- 
sponded similarly on this query. 


In other words, about two out of three teachers 
talked about problems of education to his fellow 
employees in part-time work. Of those who did 
discuss educational problems, 61.7% reported 
that these workers were interested. As evi- 
dence of this interest, 40.2% received sugges- 
tions from these workers for the improvment 
of schools. A larger proportion of men, 41.5% 
than women, 35.7%, reported receiving sug- 
gestions. While it is not within the scope of 
this investigation to evaluate the worth of these 
recommendations, they would seem to reveal 
an awareness of some needs and shortcomings 
of public education. 


THE EFFECTS OF EXTRA- 
CONTRACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 


In Table LIV, a summary of opinions regard- 
ing the possible advantage and disadvantages of 
extra-employment are revealed. Holding a part- 
time job in the judgment of 38% of the respond- 
ents made them more appreciative of teaching. 
A large proportion of the men, 48.2%, stated 
that their outside employment did not make 
their teaching job appear more attractive, while 
32.8% of the women were of this opinion. How- 
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ever, 45.0% of the women, compared to 35.0% 

of the men felt that it had made them more 
appreciative of teaching. The others, 17.8% 

had no opinion. This latter group included 16.2% 
16.2% of the men, and 22.2% of the women. 
From these opinions it may be summarized that 
nearly half of the men and one-third of the 
Women were not more appreciative of their 
teaching position, as a result of having had other 
employment. 


More than one-fourth, 29.0%, felt that their 
extra-contractual work had made them dissat- 
isfied with teaching. While this is a minority 
opinion, it was expressed by 32.6% of the men, 
and 19.1% of the women. More than half, 56.1% 
believed that it had not made them dissatisfied 
with their teaching position. Nearly two-thirds 
of the women, and more than half of the men 
shared this opinion. No opinion was expressed 
by 14.6% of the men and 15.6% of the women. 


Nearly two-thirds, 62.4%, believed that this 
work experience better qualified them to teach. 
This reaction was reported by 61.0% of the men, 
and 66.0% of the women. By contrast, slightly 
more than one-fourth, 28.6% of the men, and 
22.5% of the women, felt that their extra-em- 
ployment did not improve their qualifications 
to teach. More than 10% held no opinion on . 
this issue. 


It has been recognized by educators for some 
time that teachers should develop a better un- 
derstanding of both the community and the chil- 
dren. Better understanding of the environment, 
its problems and people, provide a basis for ef- 
fective motivation and instruction. In light of 
these observations, it is interesting to note 
that 63.4% of the teaching personnel who held 
extra jobs were of the opinion that this employ- 
ment gave tham a better understanding of the 
community. Men in particular recognized this 
advantage as is indicated by 65.6% who so test- 
ified, as compared to 57.2% of the women. Less 
than one-fourth, 23.9%, felt that this work did 
not give them a better understanding of the com- 
munity. No opinion was expressed by 11.3% of 
the men and 16.5% of the women, or 12.7% 
for both groups. 


Inability to get along with one’s fellow work- 
ers is likely to lead to an unhappy occupational 
adjustment. Successful teaching places a prem- 
ium on this ability to work with others, both 
pupils and adults. A majority of the personnel, 
78.3%, expressed the opinion that their part- 
time job improved their ability to get along with 
others. Men and women were in general agree- 
ment on this question. A negative judgment was 
given by 14.2% of the men, and 10.1% of the 
women, while 8.6% had no opinion. 


A question sometimes raised in connection 
with part-time employment is: ‘‘Does this 


part-time employment lower your prestige as 
a teacher?’’ More than three-fourths, 75.3%, 
were of the opinion that it did not. Women were 
particularly certain of this belief with 84.4%, 
denying the claim of lowered prestige, while 
72.2% of the men agreed to this point of view. 
By contrast, 20.2% of the men and 9.0% of the 
women replied that this extra-work did lower 
their prestige. No opinion was expressed by 
7.6% of the men and 6.6% of the women, or 
7.4% for both groups. 


Further evidence of the effect of extra-con- 
tractual employment on the teaching position 
is offered in the report by 88.8% that this work 
did not cause embarrassment in the classroom. 
Of the 6.0% who replied that it had caused 
some embarrassment, the majority were men. 
Only 5.2% had no opinion of the question. 


Ten percent of the teachers and principals 
felt that extra-employment caused dissension 
within the faculty. The men with 12.7%, as 
compared to 2.7% of the women, shared this 
opinion. More than 80% were of the opinion 
that it did not cause any ill feeling within the 
faculty. Here 89.6% of the women, as compar- 
ed to 77.6% of the men, were in agreement. 
Less than ten percent, 9.2%, expressed no op- 
inion. 


Few, 4.9%, felt that their outside employment 
jeopardized their rating by the principal. Six 
percent of the men, as compared to 1.7% of 
the women, believed that their rating was en- 
dangered by holding an extra-job. A larger pro- 
portion of the women, 88.7%, than men, 78.5%, 
shared the opinion that outside employment 
did not peril their standing. It should be re- 
membered that both principals and teachers 
were reacting to this query; and, that both held 
part-time jobs. 


Most of the personnel, 84.7%, believed that 
their extra-contractual employment did not 
cause them difficulty with the local school 
board. A larger proportion of the women, 90.5%, 
than men, 82.7%, expressed this opinion. Five 
percent, however, reported that this work did 
cause some difficulty with the board. This op- 
inion was held by 6.5% of the men, but only 
0.5% of the women. No opinion was expressed 
by 10.8% of the men and 9.0% of the women. 


REASONS GIVEN FOR HOLDING 
ART- 


Most of those reporting, 79.5%, worked at out- 
side employment because of economic necessity 
according to the information presented in Table 
LV. This was particularly true for the men 
with 85.1%, as compared to 63.4% of the women, 
who gave this reason. The next most frequently 
mentioned reason was avocation or hobby, which 
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was reported by 14.5% of the personnel. More 
than double the proportion of the women, 24.4%, 
than men, 11.1%, listed this reason. The re- 
maining six percent were mentioned in the fol- 
lowing order: new experience, 1.8%; shortage of 
workers, 1.4%; improve teaching, 1.1%; future 
security, 0.7%; afford cultural and recreational 
advantages, and high school or college education 
for children, both 0.4%; and buying, building or - 
paying for a home, 0.2%. In this six percent, 
the largest proportion, both on a numerical and 
a percentage basis, were women. 


THE CONTROL OR REGULATION OF 
PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


The majority of the teachers registered op- 
position to school board control and regulation of 
part-time employment as may be seen in Table 
XVI. In answer to the question; ‘‘In your opin- 
ion, should the board of education attempt to 
control or regulate the part-time employment of 
teachers ?”’ more than two-thirds replied in the 
negative. More than three-fourths of those who 
held a part-time job, while 66.3% of those with- 
out extra-employment, were of this opinion. No 
opinion was held by 8.3% of those with extra- 
jobs, as compared to 16.8% of the other group. 
Men without supplementary employment were 
strongest in favor of regulation, while women 
with extra-jobs were least in favor of controls. 
Nearly one-fifth of the women without extra-in- 
come held no opinion in contrast to 7.3% of the 
men with extra-employment. Many qualified 
their answer to the effect that they were opposed 
to control as long as the outside job did not ad- 
versely effect the teacher’s efficiency, However, 
they did favor board control or regulation if this 
part-time employment tended to lower the teach- 
ers efficiency or in any other way decreased 
the quality of instruction. 


SECTION SUMMARY 


1. Nearly 60% of the secondary school pro- 
fessional personnel had supplementary 
sources of income in addition to their re- 
gular contractual salary. 


2. More than three-fourths of the men, as 
contrasted with 41.4% of the women, had 
sources of extra-income. 


3. Approximately half of those who had ex- 
tra jobs, were engaged in work related to 
teaching. 


4. The kinds of related professional employ- 
ment most frequently mentioned were: 
teaching night school, 17.8%; recreational 
work, 17.1%; and, officiating athletic con- 
tests, 13.0%. 


5. The kinds of related professional work 
most frequently reported by men were: 


recreational, 18.4%; officiating athletics, 
17.5%; and, teaching night school, 16.3%. 


6. The kinds of related professional employ- 
ment most frequently mentioned by wom- 
en were; teaching night school, 14.8%; 
teaching summer school, 14.8%; and re- 

creational, 13.8%. 


1. Of those who had sources of extra- income, 
more than 30% reported owning their own 
business or enterprise. 


8. The sources of ownership most frequent- 
ly mentioned were: own business or en- 
terprise, 20.4%; farm or truck garden, 
14.5%; and investments, 10.8%. 


9. Kinds of private enterprise most frequent- 
ly mentioned by men were: own business 
or enterprise, 24.8%; farm or truck gar- 
den, 15.8%; and commercial art, painting 
and decorating, 10.8%. 


10. Kinds of private enterprise most frequent- 
ly mentioned by women were: investments, 
28.2%; real estate, 22.4%; and, farm and 
truck garden, 11.7%. 


11. Many other sources of extra-contractual 
income, not already identified, were re- 
ported by a number of the respondents. 


12. Other sources most frequently mentioned 
were: husband or wife employed, 43.1%; 
clerical sales, 8.0%; and industry, 7.6%. 


13. Other kinds of extra-contractual income 
most frequently mentioned by men were: 
wife employed, 35.3%; industry, 10.4%; 
and clerical sales, 7.0%. 


14, Other kinds of extra-contractual income 
most frequently mentioned by women were: 
husband employed, 57.9%; office work, 
10.3%; and clerical sales, 9.9%. 


15. The mean earnings from extra-contractual 
employment during the 1946 summer va- 
cation was $343.50. 


16. The mean 1946 summer earnings of men 


was $385.21, as compared to $228.43 for 
women. 


17. Earnings of $500 or more were realized 
by one-fourth of those who had extra- 
employment during the summer; 32.1% 


of the men as compared to 5.3% of the 
women. 


18. Earnings from supplementary sources 
during the 1946-47 school year amounted 
to a mean of $284.10 for both men and 
women. 
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19. Men also held an advantage in earnings 
during the school year with a mean of 
$305.71, as compared to $216.55 for wom- 
en. 


20. Earnings of $500 or more during the 
school year were realized by 23.5% of 
those reporting: 26.7% of the men, con- 
trasted to 13.5% of the women. 


21. The median extra- .contractual earnings 
from both the 1946 summer vacation and 
the 1946-47 school year was $797.77. 


22. The combined earnings for men was a med- 
ian of $873.88, compared to $423.14 for 
women. 


23. Thirty-nine percent had earnings of $500 
or more from the summer vacation and 
school year; while 11.5% earned $1,000 
or more from supplementary sources. Ap- 
proximately 50% of the men in contrast 
to 14.1% of the women, earned $500 or 
more; while earnings of $1,000 or more 
were reported by 15.8% of the men, but 
only 1.2% of the women. 


24. The mean number of hours spent in part- 
time employment during the 1946 sum- 
* mer vacation was 341.29, approximately 
42 eight-hour days. 


25. Men worked a greater number of hours 
than women. The former had a mean of 
388.14 hours, compared to 230.0 hours 
for women. 


26. More than one-fifth were employed 500 
or more hours during the 1946 summer 
vacation, while 40.5% worked 400 or more 
hours. 


27. Nearly half of the men, as contrasted with 
18.6% of the women, worked 400 or more 
hours during the 1946 summer vacation. 


28. More than one-third of those with extra- 
employment worked during the school 
year. 


29. The mean number of hours employed dur 
-ing the 1946-47 school year was 188.65 
for both men and women. 


30. The mean number of hours of extra-em- 
ployment during the 1946-47 school year 
reported by men was 212.87, as compared 
to 100.32 by women. 


31. Nearly one-third worked for 200 or more 
hours during the school year; 22.7% work- 
ed 300 or more hours; and, 10% were em- 
ployed 500 or more hours at extra jobs. 


32, Extra-employment for 200 or more hours 
during the school year included 40.4% of 
the men, contrasted to 12.2% of the wom- 
en; while 27.5% of the men compared to 
5.5% of the women worked 300 or more 
hours. 


33. Eighteen percent of the men, but only 3.2% 
of the women, were engaged in extra- 
employment during the school year for 400 
or more hours; while 12.5% of the men, 
contrasted with 1.9% of the women, spent 
500 or more hours in outside work. 


34. The median number of hours spent in 
extra-employment for both the 1946 sum- 
mer vacation and the 1946-47 school year 
was 363.59, more than 45 eight-hour days, 
9 five-day school weeks, or one-quarter 
of an academic school year. 


35. The median number of hours employed 
by men during both the summer vacation 
and the school year was 420.29, compared 
to 225.45 hours for women. 


36. Most of those who worked during the school 
year, 92.5%, were of the opinion that their 
part-time job did not place demands on 
them during the school day. 


37. A large proportion of those with supple- 
mental income, 41.8%, worked at another 
job after school hours. 


38. Nearly 60% of those with supplemental 
income worked evenings. 


39. One-fifth of the personnel who had extra- 
jobs believed that this employment de- 
prived them of needed rest. 


40. Approximately half of the teachers with 
extra-income were of the opinion that they 
did not have adequate time for recreation. 


41. Nearly three-fourths of the jobs held dur- 
ing the school year, continue through the 
summer vacation. 


42. More than half of those with supplementary 
income stated that this extra employment 
gave them an opportunity to present pro- 
blems of education to others with whom 
they worked. 


43. However, less than two-thirds took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to present 
problems of education to other workers. 


44. Of those who did discuss problems of ed- 
ucation with other workers, 61.7% found 
them interested in these problems. 


45. Although more than 60% reported that 
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these other workers were interested in 
the problems of education, only 40.2% 
made any suggestions for the improve- 
ment of schools. 


46. Thirty-eight percent of those who held 
part-time jobs stated that this employment 
made them more appreciative of teaching. 
Nearly one-half of the men, however, were 
of the opinion that it had not made them 

more appreciative of teaching. 


47. Twenty-nine percent felt that this addi- 
tional employment had made them dissat- 
isfied with teaching. Nearly 15% had no 
opinion. 


48. That this work experience better quali- 
fied them to teach was expressed by 62.4% 
of those who had outside employment. Ap- 
proximately 10% expressed no opinion on 
this question. 


49. This work also gave 63.4% of those with 
additional employment a better understand- 
ing of the community. 


50. More than three-fourths, 78.3%, stated 
that their part-time job had improved 
their ability to get along with others. 


51. Approximately three-fourths doubted that 
their part-time employment lowered their 
prestige as a teacher. 


The purpose of this section is to present com- 
parisons betweeu two groups: teacher personnel 
with, and teacher personnel without extra-con- 
tractual income. These comparisons will be 
made on the basis of a selected list of profes- 
sional, position, and personal factors. The pro- 
fessional factors selected as the basis for com- 
parisons include the following: teaching experi- 
ence, professional training, mambership in pro- 
fessional organizations, summer school attend- 
ance, extension work taken, professional books 
purchased, and subscriptions to professional 
magazines. Teaching position factors include: 
position, salary, and teaching plans for 1947-48. 
Selected personal factors are: age, marital stat- 
us, dependency load, home maintenance, and 
membership in fraternal and civic organizations. 
No attempt has been made to pair the groups, or 
in any other way to obtain equivalent groups. 
Both samples to be compared have been drawn 
from the same large group. There is no other 
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52. Six percent replied that their extra job had 
caused some embarrassment in the class- 
room. 


53. Ten percent of the teachers and principals 
felt that their extra employment tended to 
cause dissension within the faculty. 


54. Less than 5% felt that their outside em- 
ployment jeopardized their rating by the 
principal. 


55. Most of those who had supplemental in- 
come reported that this employment did 
not cause any difficulty with the local 
school board. 


56. Nearly 80% of those who held extra jobs 
worked because of economic necessity. 


57. Other reasons given for holding extra jobs 
were: avocation or hobby, 14.5%; new ex- 
perience, 1,8%; shortage of workers, 
1.4%; to improve teaching, 1.1%; and oth- 
ers. 


58. More than three-fourths of those who held 
an outside job were of the opinion that the 
local school board should not control or 


regulate the outside employment of teach- 
ers during the school year. 


59. Of the personnel who didn’t have an extra 
job, 66.3% registered opposition to board 


SECTION IV 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL WITH AND 
WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


control of outside employment. 


real known difference between them. 


The technique used in making many of these 
comparisons included the following steps: 


(1) Compute the mean and standard deviation 
for each distribution. 


(2) Compute the standard error of each mean 
and of the observed difference between 
the means being compared. 


(3) Find the ratio of the observed difference 
to its standard error. 


(4) Interpret this ratio in terms of the probab- 
ility that such a difference can be attri- 
buted to chance errors, or that this is a 
real and significant difference. 


Some of the values compared are in terms of 
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percents rather than means. The formulas used 
here were explained in the first section. 


Finally, correlations were computed between 
the amount of extra-contractual earnings and: 
chronological age, contractual salary, and num- 
ber of dependents. 


It has already been established that a consid- 
erable portion of the teacher personnel, partic- 
ularly men, have supplementary income in ad- 
dition to their regular salary from teaching. 
Are there any significant differences between 
those who rely soley on their income from 
teaching and those who have supplementary in- 
comes? Is the latter group as professional? 
Are there harmful effects from this practice? 
The answers to these and other pertinent ques- 
tions will be discussed in this section. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


TOTAL YEARS TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


It has already been shown in Table IV that the 
mean teaching experience for the entire group 
reporting was 15.2 years. In Table LVII com- 
parisons are made between those with, and 
those without, extra-contractual income. The 
personnel without extra-income have a longer 
tenure with a mean of 16.1 years of service, as 
compared to 14.5 years for those who had sup- 
plementary sources of income. That this dif- 
ference represents a high level of confidence 
is illustrated by the CR = 5.16. However, in 
the group with less than four years teaching ex- 
perience were included 23.9% of those without 
extra income, as compared to 17.4% of those 
with extra incomes. 


Differences between men and women in each 
group are significantly greater than the differ- 
ences between the two groups. The teaching 
experience of the personnel as presented in 
Table IV, indicated that women held a small ad- 
vantage with a record of mean 15.63 years, as 
compared to 14.7 years for men. Referring to 
Table LVII, it will be seen that the longest 
tenure was held by women teachers who had no 
extra-income with a mean of 17.18 years. The 
shortest tenure, mean 13.19 years, was held 


by the men in this same category. That this dif- 


ference of nearly four years is highly signifi- 
cant statistically, and not due to chance, is in- 
dicated by the CR = 26.65. 


In the extra-contractual income group, men 
held a mean experience record of 15.14 years, 
as compared to 13.41 years for women. That 
this difference in favor of men is highly sign- 
ificant is shown by the CR = 17.36. Those who 
had less than four years of teaching experience 
included 17.4% of the extra-income group, as 
compared to 23.9% of those without extra in- 


come. Men in the former group comprised 13.2% 


of the total, as compared to 29.2% in the latter. 
Those reporting supplemental income who had 
taught less than eight years included 44.9% of 
the women, as compared to 26.6% of the men, 
and 33.3% for both men and women. In the 
group with no extra income who had less than 
eight years experience, were included 43.5% of 
the women and 34.7% of the men, or 37.2% for 
both. More than one-fourth of the women, and 
29.5% of the men, or 28.2% for both men and 
women, who reported extra income, have had 
twenty or more years of teaching experience. 
This same length of service was reported by 
41.7% of the women and 26.8% of the men, or 
37.6% for both, in the group without supplement- 
al earnings. 


When the four groups are arranged in rank or- - 
der on the basis of total years teaching experi- 
ence, the following sequence appears: 


1. Women without extra-contractual income 

2. Men with extra contractual income 

3. Women with extra-contractual income 

4. Men without extra-contractual income 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


The levels of professional training attained by 
the teacher personnel were illustrated in Table 
VI. It was shown that all but 4.6% of the teach- 
ers and principals held at least a Bachelor’s 
Degree, and that nearly two-thirds had taken 
some graduate work beyond this first degree. 
In Table LVII, the levels of professional train- 
ing of those with and those without extra-con- 
tractual income are presented. 


Similarities between the two groups are more 
in evidence than are differences. Those who 
have less training than the Bachelor’s Degree 
comprise 4.7% of the extra-employment teach- 
ers, and 4.5% of the others. At the Bachelor’s 
Degree level, are found 29.2% of the former, 
and 31.6% of the latter group. More than one- 
third, 35.7%, of the extra-income respondents, 
and 36.2% of the others, had taken some gradu- 
ate work. The greatest differences occurred 
at the Master’s Degree level where the extra- 
income group maintained a 3.6% advantage with 
15.5% as compared to 11.9%, for the other per- 
sonnel. The personnel without extra-income 
held a slight advantage in those who had taken 
work beyond the Master’s Degree, with 15.6%, 
as compared to 14.9%. It may be observed that 
those who reported having taken graduate work 
or who held an advanced degree, included 66.2% 
of the extra-income teachers, and 63.9% of 
those who reported no extra income. 


Further analysis on this basis of comparison 


reveals that 73.8% of the men with extra jobs, 
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as compared to 67.3% of those with out extra 
jobs; and 52.8% of the women with extra jobs, 
as compared to 62.5% of the others have taken 
advanced work beyond the firsi degree, or hold 
advanced degrees. Whereas the largest propor- 
tion of women with extra incomes, 40.2% were 
in the Bachelor’s Degree classification; the 
largest proportion in the no-extra income group, 
36.4%, had taken some work beyond the Bache- 
lor’s Degree. Women who had taken work be- 
yond the Master’s Degree level included 11.7% 
of the former group, as compared to 16.1% of 
the latter. At the Bachelor’s Degree level were 
included 22.9% of the men with extra-incomes, 
as compared to 30.0% of those without extra- 
incomes. The distribution at the other levels 
was quite similar, although the former group 
held a slight advantage in advanced professional 
training. When the four groups are arranged in 
rank order on the basis of professional training, 
they appear as follows: 


1. Men with extra-contractual income 


‘2. Men without extra-contractual income 


3. Women without extra-contractual income 


4. Women with extra-contractual income 


In summary it may be stated that on the basis 
of levels of professional training, teachers re- 
porting extra-contractual income hada slight 
advantage over those without extra income. The 
similarities in levels of training between the 
two groups, however, were more apparent than 
were the differences, with the exception of the 
Master’s Degree level, where the extra- income 
personnel held an advantage. Men in both 
groups attained a higher level professional 
training than the women. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


Extension Courses. It has already been point- 
ed out in Table VII that more than three-fourths 
of the respondents have taken some extension 
courses since their first teaching assignment. 


In Table LIX, the record of extension courses 
taken by the teaching personnel with and with- 
out extra-contractual income is indicated. It 
may be observed that 75.5% of the former, and 
75.0% of the latter group, reported having had 
extension work. The best record, 80.4% was 
held by the men in the extra-income category, 
while only 66.8% of the women in this group 
had taken course work. Of those without extra 
income, 75.5% of the women, compared to 
73.8% of the men, reported having taken ex- 
tension courses. In summary it may be stated 
that there was little difference between the re- 
cord of extension courses taken by those with, 
and those without, extra-contractual income. 
When the four groups are arranged in rank order, 


on the basis of having taken extension courses, 
they appear as follows: 


1. Men with extra-contractual income 

2. Women without extra-contractual income 
3. Men without extra-contractual income 

4. Women with extra-contractual income 


Summer School. It has already been indicated 
in Table XXII that more than 70 percent of 
the teaching personnel had attended summer 
school since their first teaching assignment. 
In Table LX, the summer school record of those 
with and those without extra-contractual income 
is shown. It will be seen that 71.7% of the form- 
er group, and 72.8% of the latter, reported sum- 
mer school attendance. Again, men reporting 
extra-income, held the best record with 75.6% 
while the women in this same division had only 
64.8%. This difference is statistically signifi- 
cant as is shown by the CR = 5.12. Of those 
who reported no extra income, 75.0% of the 
women, as compared to 66.8% of the men, had 
attended summer school. The CR = 3.06 offers 
proof that this difference in favor of the women 


is statistically significant, and not due to chance 
errors. When the men ol both groups are com- 


pared, the extra income group held an 8.8% ad- 
vantage. However, the reverse is true for the 
women where those reporting no extra income 
have a slight advantage of 0.2% over the others. 
These comparisons seem to indicate that on 

the basis of summer school attendance, neither 
group held a distinct advantage. That the slight 
advantage of 1.1% held by the extra income per- 
sonnel is not significant statistically is shown 
by the CR = .723. When arranged in rank order 
on the basis of summer school attendance, the 
groups appear as follows: 


1. Men with extra-contractual income 

2. Women without extra-contractual income 
3. Men without extra-contractual income 

4. Women with extra-contractual income 


MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

It has been pointed out in Table XI, that 94.2% 
of the respondents held membership in at least 
one professional organization. In Table LXI, 
the membership record of those with and those 
without extra-contractual income is shown. 
Women in both groups have a higher member- 
ship record than the men. Those with no ex- 
tra income are highest with 96.1%, followed by 
women with extra income with 94.1%. The men 
with extra income, however, held a margin of 
2.4% over the other men who had 94.1%, as 
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compared to 91.7%. From these comparisons 
it may be stated that women had a somewhat bet- 
ter record of membership in professional organ- 
izations than men. The respondents with no ex- 
tra income had an advantage over the others 
with 94.9%, as compared to 93.8%. The CR = 
1.41 suggests that this difference is hardly sta- 
tistically significant. When arranged in rank or- 
der on the basis of membership in professional 
organizations, the four groups appear as follows: 


1. Women without extra-contractual income 
2. Women with extra-contractual income 

3. Men with extra-contractual income 

4. Men without extra-contractual income 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PROFESSIONAL 
PERIODICALS 


In Table XII, it is shown that 83.6% of the per- 
sonnel subscribed to professional periodicals. 
In Table LXII, subscriptions to professional 
magazines as reported by respondents with and 
without extra-contractual income are compared. 
It may be observed that 84.0% of the former, 
and 82.8% of the latter group reported having 
subscriptions to these journals. Those with- 
out extra income held both the highest and low- 
est records. The women in this category had 
84.9%, while the men had 77.3%. That this 
7.6% difference between these two percentages 
is significant is indicated by the CR = 3.23. 

In the extra income group 84.2% of the men 
and 83.6% of the women reported professional 
magazine subscriptions. The CR = .35 suggests 
that this difference is not statistically signifi- 
cant. In summary it may be stated that the ex- 
tra income group held a relatively small, and 
not significant, advantage over the other group 
as is indicated by CR = .941. However, the 
women with no extra income had the highest 
percentage of professional magazine subscript- 
ions. When arranged in rank order on the basis 
of percentage of subscriptions to professional 
journals, the following sequence is obtained: 


1. Women without extra-contractual income 


2. Men with extra-contractual income 
3. Women with extra-contractual income 


4. Men without extra-contractual income 
PURCHASE OF PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


That more than half, 57.9%, of the teacher 
personnel purchased one or more professional 
books during the school year, was presented in 
Table XIII. The record of professional books 
purchased by principals and teachers, with 
and without extra-contractual income, is shown 


in Table LXIII. It may be observed that this 
investment was made by 60.2% of the former, 
and 58.3% of the latter group. The men in both 
groups had the higher percentage with 62.1% 
of those reporting supplemental income, and 
58.3% of the others. The advantage held by 
men is of some statistical significance in each 
case with CR’s of 1.90 and 1.78 respectively. 
Of the women reporting, 56.8% of those with 
extra income and 53.2% of those without, had 
purchased professional books during the school 
year. In summary it may be stated that a sign- 
ificantly higher percentage of those with extra 
income, as compared to those without this ad- 
ditional income, purchased professional books 
during the 1946-47 school year. The CR = 3.28 
suggests that this is a real difference and not 
likely to be due to chance errors. 


When the four groups are arranged in rank or- 
der on the basis of the purchase of professional 
books, the following sequence results: 

1. Men with extra-contractual income 

2. Men without extra-contractual income 

3. Women with extra-contractual income 

4. Women without extra-contractual income 


TEACHING POSITION 


POSITION CLASSIFICATION 


The distribution of respondents according to 
the position which they held was established in 
Table XXVIII. It was demonstrated that 8.5% 
held an administrative position, i.e., superin- 
tendent and principal, principal, principal and 
teacher, or assistant principal. However, 
most of those answering, 90.4%, were teachers. 


The position classification of respondents with 
and without extra income is shown in Table 
LXIV. It may be noted that 8.9% of the former 
group, as compared to 6.4% of the latter, held 
administrative positions. Because these posi- 
tions usually are the highest paid, this informa- 
tion seems pertinent. 


However, when the men in these two groups 
are compared, it may be seen that 13.4% of 
the extra income respondents, as compared to 
23.6% of those men without extra income, held 
administrative positions. The distribution of 
men who were classroom teachers included 
86.2% of those with extra income as compared 
to 76.4% of those without. Comparatively few 
women held administrative positions. Of the 
1.2% who were in these positions, were in- 
cluded 1.1% of those without supplemental in- 
come and 0.9% of the others. 
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CONTRACTUAL SALARY FOR 
1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


The mean contractual salary of the second- 
ary school teacher personnel for the 1946-47 
school year was found to be $2,769.13 as was 
shown in Table XXXVI. Men had a more favorable 
salary status with a mean of $2,965.26, as com- 
pared to $2,498.10 for women. 


The mean contractual salary of those with ex- 
tra-contractual income was $2,764.12, as com- 
pared to $2,671.51 for those without extra in- 
come, as may be seen in Table LXV. The 
$92.61 difference between these two means is 
highly significant as is suggested by the CR = 
13.94. In both groups men held a significantly 
higher salary status than women. Men without 
any supplementary income were highest with 
a mean salary of $2,977.05, while those with 
extra income had $2,963.00. Women with no 
extra income had mean salary of $2,556.56, 
as compared to $2,414.45, for the others. Sal- 
ary differentials favoring men are highly sign- 
ificant in each case: CR = 22.45 in the extra 
income group, and CR = 11.45 in the group with- 
out extra income. 


Salaries of $3,000 or more were reported by 
32.7% of the extra-contractual personnel and 
27.3% of the others. Personnel receiving less 
than $2,500 included 35.3% of those without 
extra income, as comapred to 45.2% of the ex- 
tra income group. Annual salaries of less than 
$2,000 were listed by 8.3% of the extra income 
group and 11.7% of the others. Comparisons 
between men and women reveal even greater 
contrasts. 


Using as a basis of comparison salaries of 
$3,000 or more, it may be seen that 43.3% of 
the men with extra income, and 41.0% of those 
without extra income were included. However, 
only 14.2% of the women with extra income, 
and 22.3% of those without extra income, were 
in this upper salary bracket. At the lower 
limits, 17.9% of the men with supplemental in- 
come, and 23.2% of the others, received sal- 
aries of less than $2,500. Whereas 66.3% of 
the women with extra income and 53.7% of the 
others, were in this salary classification. Sal- 
aries of less than $2,000 were received by 2.2% 
of the men with extra income and 1.7% of the 
other group. However, 19.4% of the women 
with extra income, and 15.6% of those without 
extra income, were in this low salary group. 
From this data it may be summarized that a 
larger proportion of the men with extra-con- 
tractual income reported salaries of $3,000 or 
more, while a smaller proportion of this same 
group were included among those who received 
less than $2,500. These distributions, however, 
were reversed for women where a larger per- 
centage of those without extra income were in 
the income bracket receiving $3,000 or more, 
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but this same group comprised a smaller pro- 
portion of those who received less than $2,500. 
These findings would seem to indicate that 
those who had supplementary sources of income 
also received a significantly higher mean con- 
tractual salary. When the groups are arranged 
in rank order on the basis of the amount of con- 
tractual salary received, the following sequence 
appears: 


1. Men with extra-contractual income 

2. Men without extra-contractual income 

3. Women without extra-contractual income 
4. Women with extra-contractual income 


PLANS TO TEACH IN THE 1947-48 
SCHOOL YEAR 


Nearly ninety percent of the respondents 
planned to return to teaching in the fall or 1947 
according to Table XLI. Eight percent did not 
plan to continue teaching, while 2.6% were still 
undecided. Comparisons between respondents 
with and without extra-contractual income are 
shown in Table LXVI. A slightly larger per- 
centage, 91.4%, of the latter group, than the 
former, 88.0%, planned to continue teaching. In 
the extra-contractual income group, 8.7% re- 
ported that they did not plan to teach again, 
while 3.2% were undecided. Of those with no 
extra-income, 7.0% planned not to return to 
teaching, while 1.6% were undecided. In both 
groups, 90.4% of the men planned to teach again 
in 1947-48. Included in the balance of those 
listing supplemental income were 6.0% who did 
not plan to return, and 3.6% who were undecided. 
Of those without extra income, 7.1% did not 
plan to return to teaching, while 2.5% were un- 
decided. Of the women who planned to continue 
teaching, a larger percentage, 91.7%, without 
extra income than those with extra income, 
83.9%, were included. Seven percent of the wom- 
en without supplemental income did not plan to 


teach in 1947-48, while 1.3% of this same xroup 
were undecided. Among the women with supple- 


mental income, 13.6% planned to quit teaching, 
while 2.6% were undecided. From these tab- 
ulations it may be observed that a sligiuly larg- 
er proportion of teachers who either planned to 
quit teaching or who were undecided, had sources 
of supplementary income. A larger proportion 
of teachers without extra-contractual income 
planned to continue teaching. Consequently, a 
higher turn-over may be expected among those 
with extra income. 

When the groups are arranged in rank order 
on the basis of the percentage who plan to con- 
tinue teaching in 1947-48, the following se- 
quence is obtained: 


1. Women without extra-contractual income 


(91.7%) 
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2. Men without extra-contractual income 
(90.44%) 


3. Men with extra-contractual income 
(90.40%) 


4. Women with extra-contractual income 


(83.9%) 
PERSONAL DATA 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


In Table XVII, it was pointed out that the aver- 
age age of the public high school teacher in Wis- 
consin was nearly forty years. The age dis- 
tribution of respondents with and without extra- 
contractual income are shown in Table LXVIII. 
It may be observed that the mean age of those 
reporting extra income is 38.91 years, as com- 
pared to 38.83 years for the others. This slight 
difference, 0.08 of a year, is hardly significant 
as may be verified by the CR = 0.31. In the 
group reporting supplemental income, the mean 
age of the men was 37.63 years, as compared to 
36.80 years for the women. That this difference 
of 2.23 years between the means is statistically 
significant is established by the CR = 4.59. The 
mean age for those without additional income 
was 37.63 years for men, and 39.29 for women. 
The CR= 2.55 offers proof of the significance 
of the difference between the two means. 


It should be noted that the age group 50-74, 
which comprised 16.4% of the respondents, in- 
cluded 13.1% of the extra income group, as com- 
pared to 21.2% of those with no additional in- 
come. The age group 20.44, which comprised 
72.0% of the respondents, included 75.1% of the 
extra income personnel, as compared to 67.6% 
of the others. From these observations it may 
be stated that a larger proportion under 44, 
was found in those with extra income than in the 
other group. It may also be observed that this 
latter group had a larger share over 50, than 
did the extra income group. 


When the ages of the men in each group are 
compared it will be noted that the 20-29 group, 
which represented 19.3% of the respondents, 
included 16.1% of those with extra income, but 
29.2% of those without additional income. In 
the age group 35-49, which comprised 47.3% of 
the respondents, were included 51.5% of the 
supplemental income group, but only 34.0% of 
those without additional income. 


When similar comparisons are made for the 
women it may be observed that the 20-29 age 
group, which comprised 36.0% of the women 
reporting, accounted for 39.0% of the women 
with extra income, and 32.4% of those without 
additional income, In the age group 35-49, which 
comprised 35.7% of the women respondents, 
were included 35.9% of the women with supple- 
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mental income and 34.0% of the others. 


In summarizing these comparisons between 
those with and without extra-contractual in- 
come on the basis of chronological age, cer- 
tain generalizations seem evident: 


1, The mean age for both groups was prac- 
tically the same, nearly 39 years. 


2. The mean age of men with extra income 
was 39 years compared to 36.8 years for 
women. This 2.2 years difference be- 
tween the means is highly significant sta- 
tistically as is shown by the CR = 4.59. 


3. The mean age of men without extra in- 
come was 37.6 years, compared to 39.3 
years for women. This 1.7 years differ- 
ence between the means is statistically 
significant as may be seen by the CR = 
2.55. 


4. The 50-74 age group which comprised 
16.4% of the respondents, included 13.1% 
of the extra-income teachers compared 
to 21.2% of those without supplementary 
income. 


5. The 20-39 age group which comprised 
72.0% of the respondents included three- 
fourths of the extra income personnel, as 
compared to two-thirds of those without 
supplemental income. 


6. A considerably larger proportion of men 
under 30 were included in the ‘‘no extra 
income’’ category than with those who 
had supplementary income. 


7. In the 35.49 age group were found a larger 
distribution of men with supplemental in- 
come than those without extra Income. 


8. A larger proportion of the men and women 
without extra income are found in the 50 


and over age group. 


9. A larger proportion of women with extra 
income were in the age group 30 and un- 
der. 


10. Women 50 years and over comprised near- 
ly one-fourth of those without supplemen- 
tary income, as compared to 14.5% of 
those with extra income. 


When the groups are arranged in rank order 
on the basis of chronological age, with oldest 


group listed first, the sequence appears as fol- 
lows: 


1. Women without extra income 


2. Men with extra income 
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3. Men without extra income 
4. Women with extra income 
MARITAL STATUS 


The marital status of the respondents has been 
summarized in Table XVIII. The marital status 
of those with and without extra-contractual in- 
come is shown in Table LXIX. While 46.3% of 
the respondents were single, only 26.1% of those 
reporting extra income were not married, in 
contrast to 74.5% of those without extra income. 
This may be partially explained by the predomi- 
nance of women who reported to extra income. 
Although half of the personnel reporting are 
married, only 21.6% of those without extra in- 
come are married, as compared to 70.4% of the 
supplemental income group. In this case the 
predominance of men in the extra income cate- 
gory, probably accounts for the high percentage 
married. It may be seen that there is a positive 
relationship between marriage and extra-con- 
tractual income, particularly for the men. 


While 12.2% of the male respondents are sin- 
gle, only 7.8% of those with extra income, com- 
pared to 26.0% of those without additional in- 
come, are not married. Of the men cooperating 
‘in this survey, 86.1% were married, while 
90.9% of the extra income group, compared to 
71.1% of those without extra income, have this 
Status. 


More than three-fourths, 78.6%, of the women 
respondents were single. However, 92.8% of 
those without extra income, as contrasted with 
58.2% of the women with supplemental income 
were unmarried. While only 15.8% of the wom- 
en were married, 34.6% of those with extra-in- 
come, in contrast to 2.7% of the women without 
additional income, were married. The high per- 
centage of married women in the extra-contract- 
ual income category may be explained by the 
fact that most of their husbands were employed, 
and thus were considered as an additional 
source of income. 


A relatively small proportion were either sep- 
arated or divorced. Ona percentage basis, the 
largest group in this position are women with 
extra income with 2.0%. The percentage of di- 
vorce or separation for the other is as 
follows: men with no extra income 1.7%; wom- 
en without extra income 1.5%; and, men with 
supplemental income, 0.5%. Women with extra 
income also comprised the largest proportion 
who were widowed with 5.2% followed by women 
with no other source of income, 3.0%; men with- 
out additional earnings, 1.2%; and, men with 
extra income, 0.8%. 


From these findings certain observations may 
be made: 


1, A majority, 70.4%, of those with supple- 
mentary sources of income were mar- 
ried. 


2. A majority, 74.5%, of those without ex- 
tra income were single. 


3. More than one-fourth of the men without 
extra income, as compared to only 7.8% 
of those with additional income, were 
single. 


4. Married men comprised 90.0% of the ex- 
tra income group, as compared to 71.1% 
of those without extra income. 


5. Single women comparised 58.2% of those 
with extra income, compared to 92.8% of 
those without supplementary income. 


6. Married women accounted for 34.6% of 
those with extra income, but only 2.7% 
of those without supplementary income. 


1. Women with supplementary income com- 
prised the largest proportion of those 
separated, divorced, or widowed. 


DEPENDENCY LOAD 


The mean number of dependents, both partial 
and complete, was shown to be 1.65 in Table 
XIX. The dependency load of respondents with 
and without extra-contractual income is pre- 
sented in Table LXX. It was found that those 
with extra income had nearly double the de- 
pendency load of those without supplementary 
income. Respondents listing extra income had 
a mean dependency load of 1.98 as compared to 
1.08 for the other group. This difference be- 
tween the means is highly significant as is 
shown by the CR = 20.52. Men in both groups 
had more than triple the dependency load of 
women, and in each category the difference is 
highly significant with CR’s = 11.82 and 20.8, 
respectively. Men with extra income had the 
heaviest dependency load with a mean of 2.52 
dependents, while women without additional in- 
come had the lightest load with a mean of 
0.63 dependents. Men without additional income 
hada mean of 1.94 dependents, while women 
with extra income had 0.68 dependents. 


It is interesting to note that nearly forty per- 
cent, 39.4%, of those without extra income; 
contrasted with less than twenty percent, 18.4% , 
of those with extra income, have only them- 
selves to support. The largest proportion of 
personnel with no dependents was found to be 
women without extra-income with 54.4%, closely 
followed by women with additional income with 
52.1%. Only 4.4% of the men with extra income, 
as compared to 10.4% of those without aditional 
income, had no dependents. Three or more de- 
pendents were claimed by 12.2% of the respond- 
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ents without extra income as compared to 36.3% 
of those with additional income. Of the former 
gtoup, 87.8% had two or less dependents, as 
compared to 63.5% of the latter. Four or more 
dependents were reported by only 2.9% of those 
without extra income, compared to 14.0% of the 
extra income personnel. Men with three or 
more dependents included 50.5% of the extra 
income group, compared to 40.5% of the other 
group. Men with four or more dependents in- 
cluded 19.7% of those with extra income, com- 
pared to 7.5% of those without extra income. 
Women with two or more dependents included 
15.4% of the supplemental income group, as 
compared to 11.2% of the others. In summary 
it may be stated that teachers with extra income 
bear a much heavier dependency load than do 
those without extra income. Men in both groups 
have a considerably larger dependency load 
than do women. On a percentage basis, twice 
as many teachers without extra income, as com- 
pared to those with additional income, have no 
dependents. 


When these groups are arranged in rank order 
on the basis of the number of dependents, the 
following sequence appears: 


1. Men with extra income 

2. Men without extra income 

3. Women with extra income 

4. Women without extra income 
HOME OWNERSHIP 


Nearly one-fourth, 23.4%, of the respondents 
owned their own homes; approximately one- 
fifth, 20.8%, were buying a home; and, about 
one-half, 49.8%, were renting a home or apart- 
ment as was presented in Table XXI. The sta- 
tus of home ownership of the teacher personnel 
with and without extra-contractual income is 
shown in Table LXXI. The distribution for 
those renting a home is about the same for both 
groups: 50.4% of the former, and 49.1% of the 
latter. Wide variations, however, are evident 
between those who are buying, and those who 
own a home clear of debt. It may be observed 
that 44.9% of the extra income group and 42.1% 
of those without extra income, are either buy- 
ing a home or own one free of debt. The pro- 
portion of extra income personnel buying a 
home, however, is nearly double that of those 
without extra income. Nearly one-fourth, 24.2%, 
of the former as contrasted with 12.9% of the 
latter group, are in the process of buying a 
home. Those who reported owning a home clear 
of debt include 29.2% of the personnel with no 
extra income, as compared to 20.7% of the other 
group. From these findings it may be stated 
that of those who owned their own homes free 
of debt, were included a considerably larger 


proportion without extra income than with extra 
income. The percentage of those with extra in- 
come who were buying a home was nearly dou- 
ble that of those with no extra income. 


Comparisons between men and women reveal 
further differences on the status of home own- 
ership. A larger percentage of women in both 
groups reported owning a home clear of debt. 
In the extra income group 17.9% of the men, as 
compared to 28.8% of the women, owned their 
own home free of debt; while 21.6% of the men, 
as compared to 35.0% of the women without ex- 
tra income, were in this position. The reverse, 
however, is true for those who were buying a 
home on the installment or time payment plan. 
In the supplemental income group, 27.9% of the 
men, as compared to 13.5% of the women, were 
buying their own home. Among those without 
supplemental income, 17.6% of the men, con- 
trasted with 9.3% of the women, were paying 
for a home. In both groups, a slightly larger 
proportion of men, than women, were renting. 
It may be observed that of the men who either 
owned their own home free of debt or were buy- 
ing a home on the installment plan, were in- 
cluded 45.8% of the extra income group, as com- 
pared to 39.2% of those without extra income. 


On the basis of home ownership clear of debt, 
the rank order for the four groups is as follows: 


1. Women without extra income 
2. Women with extra income 
3. Men without extra income 


4. Men with extra income 


The rank order for those buying a home on the 
installment or time payment plan is as follows: 


1. Men with extra income 

2. Men without extra income 

3. Women with extra income 

4. Women without extra income 


MEMBERSHIP IN LODGE OR FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In Table XXIII, it was demonstrated that more 
than one-third, 36.6%, of the personnel cooper- 
ating in this survey reported belonging to a 
lodge or fraternal organization. In Table 
LXXII, the membership status of respondents 
with and without extra-contractual income is 
presented. Again a higher proportion, 40.0%, 
of the former group, than the latter, 31.6%, re- 
ported lodge membership. Men with extra in- 
come again held the highest percentage, 45.6%, 
while women without extra income were lowest 
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with 27.2%. The second highest percentage was 
held by men without extra income, 42.7%, fol- 
lowed by women with extra income with 30.1%. 
Although a larger percentage of men, than wom- 
en, reported lodge membership; it should be 
noted that men and women with extra-contract- 
ual income had a higher.proportion who report- 
ed lodge membership, than did the men and 
women without extra income. 


When the four groups are arranged in rank 
order on the basis of membership in lodge or 


fraternal organization, the following sequence 
is revealed: 


1, Men with extra income 

2. Men without extra income 

3. Women with extra income 

4. Women without extra income 
MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL SERVICE CLUBS 


It has already been pointed out in Table XXIV, 
that approximately one-fifth, 20.3% of the re- 
spondents held membership in local service 
clubs. In Table LXXIII, a further breakdown 
of this factor is presented by showing the mem- 
bership of teachers with and without extra-con- 
tractual income. It may be noted that in latter 
group, 22.4%, as compared to 17.2%, in the 
former, reported service club membership. 

The highest percentage, 26.6%, was listed by 

men with supplemental incomes; the lowest 13.8% 
13.8%, by women with no extra income. Slightly 
more than one-fourth, 25.6%, of the men with 

no additional income were members of local 
service clubs. Respondents reporting extra- 
contractual income, it should be observed, had 

a higher proportion belonging to local service 
clubs, than did those with no extra incomes. 


On the basis of the proportion who claimed 
membership in local service clubs, the rank 
order of the four groups is as follows: 

1. Men with extra income 

2. Men without extra income 

3. Women with extra income 

4. Women without extra income 


SUMMARY OF RANK ORDERS OF FIFTEEN 
SELECTED PROFESSIONAL, POSITION, 
AND PERSONAL FACTORS 


A summary of the rank orders of fifteen select- 
ed professional, position, and personal factors 
for teacher personnel with and without extra- 
contractual income is presented in Table LXXIV. 
It may be observed that when the men’ id wom- 


en in each category are considered separately, 
the following rank order is obtained: 


1. Men with extra-contractual income 

2. Women without extra-contractual income 
3. Men without extra-contractual income 

4. Women with extra-contractual income 


When the two categories, men and women con- 
sidered together in each, are compared it may 
by noted that the teacher personnel with supple- 
mental earnings has a higher rank order than 
those without this additional income. Without 
attempting to evaluate the relative importance 
of the fifteen factors used in making these com- 
parisons, it would appear that the extra-income 
personnel are in a more favorable position. 
Men with extra income, when all four groups 
are considered separately, were in the highest 
position. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGE AND AMOUNT OF EXTRA- 
CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


To what extent do teachers in the various age 
groups have supplementary sources of income? 
Is there any relationship between chronological 
age and amount of extra-contractual earnings? 
Do the younger teachers, who are usually in 
the lower salary brackets, have larger earnings 
from other sources? A partial answer to these 
questions may be found in Table LXXV which 
gives the correlations between chronological age 
and amount of extra-contractual earnings. 


It may be seen that there is a relatively low 
correlation between those two factors for both 
groups: for men r = +.107, and for women 
r =+.169. However, when it is observed that 
the data are based on returns from 1,153 men 
and 522 women, this positive correlation is 
highly significant at the 1% confidence level. 
See Appendix K, (in thesis, University of Wis- 
consin Library) for minimum values of correla- 
tion coefficient required for significance at var- 
ious levels for various sizes of samples. The 
mean age of men with extra-income is 38.9 
years, as compared to 35.7 years for women 
in this same category. Nearly 70% of the men 
were included in the 17.3 year span between 
30.3 and 47.6 years; while this same proportion 
of women were included in the 23 year span be- 
tween 24.2 and 47.2 years of age. The mean 
extra-contractual earnings of men was $627.49, 
as compared to $385.44 for women, or a $242.05 
differential in favor of the former group. Of 
the 1,675 respondents who provided the basis 
for these comparisons, less than one-third were 
women. 
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CORRELATION BETWEEN EARNINGS FROM 
CONTRACTUAL SALARY AND EXTRA- 
CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


It has been found earlier in this study that the 
principal reason given for holding an extra-job 
was economic necessity. Does this imply that 
teachers in the lower salary brackets, because 
of a greater need, would realize larger earn- 
ings from outside sources? Is there any re- 
lationship between the amount of contractual 
earnings and the amount of extra-contractual 
income? A partial answer to these questions 
is presented in Table LXXVjJ, in which the cor- 
relation between the amount of contractual sal- 
ary and the amount earned from outside sources 
is indicated. 


It may be seen that the correlation between 
these two factors for men is + .070; for women, 
+ .125; and, + .182 for both groups. These cor- 
relations show that there is a slight positive 
relationship between the factors compared. The 
latter two correlations are highly significant, 
in that repeated samplings would probably show 
the same relationship. 


The mean contractual salary for men was 
$2,986.98, as compared to $2,418.00 for wom- 


en. The contractual salary for nearly 70% of the 


men ranged from $2,438 to $3,535, as compared 
to from $1,918 to $2,917 for women. For both 
groups the mean was $2,815.49, with nearly 70% 
of the salaries between $2,265 and $3,365. 


The mean extra-contractual earnings for men 
was $627.08, as compared to $363.18 for wom- 
en, and $547.54 for both groups. Nearly 70% 
of the extra-earnings for men were between 
$124 and $1,130. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN DEPENDENCY 
D AND AMO OF EXTRA- 
CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


The number of dependents is one index of ec- 
onomic load. It may be assumed that the ade- 
quacy of a teacher’s salary would be determin- 
ed, in part, by the number of individuals who 
are dependent on him for support. In Table 
LXXVII, the correlation between dependency 
load and amount of extra-contractual income 
is shown. It may be seen that there is little re- 
lationship between these two factors for wom- 
en. However, the correlation for men is highly 
significant. The coefficient of correlation of 
these two factors was + .164 for men, and + .094 
for women. 


By examination it may be seen that men sup- 
port a considerably heavier dependency load 
than the women. One S. D. on either side of the 
mean, 2.59, would range from 1.3 to 3.8 depend- 
ents. This spread would include approximately 
70% of the distribution. The mean dependency 


load for women, however, was 0.71, while one 
S. D. in either direction from the mean would 
range from 0.20 to 1.64 dependents. 


SECTION SUMMARY 


In summarizing this chapter in which com- 
parisons between teacher personnel with extra- 
income and those without additional earnings 
have been made; and, in which correlations be- 
tween extra-contractual earnings and chrono- 
logical age, contractual salary, and dependency 
load have been computed, the following summary 
statements may be made. 


1. The teacher personnel without extra-in- 
come had a longer tenure record with a 
mean of 15.5 years, than those without 
supplementary earnings who had 14.0 
years. This difference was found to be 
Statistically significant with the CR = 5.2, 


2. Women without extra-income, with a 
mean of 17.2 years, had the longest re- 
cord of teaching experience. 


3. Men in this same category had the short- 
est tenure with a mean of 13.2 years. 
That this difference between the two 
means is highly significant statistically 
is determined by the CR = 26.65. 


4. Nearly one-half of the beginning teachers 
had no other sources of income than their 
salary from teaching. 


5. More than one-half of those who had 
taught for twenty or more years, had ex- 
tra sources of income. 


6. Advanced professional training beyond 
the baccalaureate degree had been obtain- 
ed by 66.2% of the extra-income group, 
as compared to 63.9% of those who had 
no supplementary income. 


7. Men with extra-income had the largest 
proportion who had taken advanced pro- 
fessional training. 


8. Women with extra-income, however, had 
the smallest proportion who had acquired 
some advanced professional training. 


9. In both groups, a larger proportion of 
men than women had received advanced 
professional training. 


10. Approximately three-fourths of both 
groups have taken some extension work 
since graduation from college. 


11, Men with extra-income had the largest 


proportion, 80.4%, who had taken exten- 
sion courses. 
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12. Women with extra-income, however, had 
the smallest proportion, 66.8% who had 
taken extension courses. 


13. Summer school attendance was approxi- 
mately the same for both groups: extra 
income, 71.7%; and, no extra income, 
12.8%. 


14. The largest proportion who had attended 
summer school were the men with extra 
income, 75.6%; while women in the same 
category had the smallest proportion, 
64.8%. 


15. Approximately the same proportion in 
both groups held memberships in pro- 
fessional organizations; however, those 
without extra income held a slight ad- 
vantage with 94.9%, as compared to 
93.8%. 


16. A larger proportion of women in both 
categories reported professional or- 
ganization membership. 


17. Subscriptions to professional magazines 
were reported by 82.8% of those without 
extra income, as compared to 84.0% of 
the others. 


18. The largest proportion to subscribe to 
professional periodicals were the women 
without extra income, 84.9%; while the 
men in this same category had the small- 
est proportion with 77.3%. 


19. Professional books were purchased by 
60.2% of those with extra income, as 
compared to 54.7% of the personnel with- 
out extra income. This difference was 
found to be statistically highly significant. 


20. A larger proportion of men with extra in- 
come, 62.1%, reported the purchase of 
professional books than any other single 
group. Women without extra income had 
the smallest proportion, 53.2%, who had 
bought a professional book. 


21, Administrative positions were held by 
8.9% of the extra income group, as com- 
pared to 7.4% of those without extra in- 
come. 


22. However, 13.4% of the men with extra 
income, as compared to 23.6% of those 
without extra income, held administrative 
positions. 


23. Teachers included in the sample com- 
prised 90.2% of the extra income, per- 
sonnel, and 91.1% of those without extra 
income. 


24. Guidance directors, librarians, and deans: 
all were included among those who re- 
ported having supplementary incomes. 


25. The mean contractual salary of those re- 
porting supplementary income was 
$2,764.12, as compared to $2,671.51 for 
the other group. This difference be- 
tween the means was found to be highly 
significant. 


26. The highest mean contractual salary, 
$2,963.00, was received by men with ex- 
tra-contractual income. 


27. Women in both categories received sign- 
ificantly lower mean salaries than the 
men. 


28. Annual salaries of $3,000 or more were 
received by 32.7% of the extra income 
personnel, as compared to 27.3% of the 
other group. 


29. Contractual salaries of less than $2,000 
were received by 8.3% of the extra in- 
come group, and 11.7% of the other group. 


30. Salaries of $3,000 or over were received 
by approximately 40% of the men in both 
groups, as compared to 14.2% of the wo- 
men with, and 22.3% of the women with- 
out, extra-contractual income. 


31. Salaries of less than $2,000 were re- 
ceived by less than 3% of the men in both 
groups; while 19.4% of the women with 
extra income, and 15.6% of those without 
extra income, were in this low bracket. 


32. Plans to teach in 1947-48 were expressed 
by 91.4% of the teacher personnel with- 
out extra income, as compared to 88.0% 
of those with extra income. 


33. The largest proportion, 91.7%, who plan- 
ned to continue teaching were women 
without extra income; while the smallest 
percentage, 83.9%, included women with 
extra income. 


34. The mean chronological age for both 
groups was nearly thirty-nine years. 


35. In the teacher personnel who were fifty 
or over, were included 13.1% of the 
extra-income group, as compared to 
21.2% of the other group. 


36. However, the 20-39 age group included 
72.0% of the extra income personnel, as 
compared to 67.6% of those without sup- 
plemental income. 


37. A larger proportion of both men and wom- 
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39. While 70.4% of the extra income personnel 


41. 


42, 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. The dependency load of men in both groups 


47. 


48. 
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en without extra income are found in the 
age group of fifty and over. 


Approximately one-fourth of those with 
extra income were single, as contrasted 
with three-fourths of those without extra 
income. 


are married, only 21.6% of those without 
supplementary income have this status. 


More than one-fourth of the men without 
extra income, as compared to 7.8% of 
those with additional income, were sin- 
gle. 


Married men comprised 90.9% of the ex- 
tra income group, as compared to 71.1% 
of those without extra income. 


Single women comprised 58.2% of those 
with extra income, as compared to 92.8% 
of those without supplementary income. 


Married women accounted for 34.6% of 
those with extra income, but only 2.7% of 
those without supplemental earnings. 


Women with supplemental income com- 
prised the largest proportion of those 
separated, divorced, or widowed. 


Dependency loads of personnel with extra 
income were nearly double those of 
teachers without extra income, witha 
mean of 1.98 as compared to 1.08 de- 
pendents. 


more than tripled that of women. 


The heaviest dependency load, 2.52, was 
reported by men with extra income, while 
women without extra income had the light- 
est load with 0.63 dependents. 


Personnel with no dependents, only them- 
selves to support, included 39.4% of 
those without extra income, contrasted 
with 18.4% of those with extra income. 


49. About 50% of both groups reported that 


59. 


51. 


they were renting a home. 


However, 24.2% of those with extra in- 
come, as compared to 12.9% of those 
without supplemental income, are buying 
a home. 


Home ownership clear of debt was claim- 


ed by 20.7% of those with extra income 
as compared to 29.2% of the personnel 
with no extra income. 


52. Women in both categories reported the 
largest proportion of home ownership, 


53. Approximately double the proportion of 


men, as compared to women, were buy- 


ing a home on the installment or time 
payment plan. 


54. Membership in lodge or fraternal organ- 


izations was reported by 40% of those 


with supplemental income, as compared 


to 31.6% of the other group. 


55. A larger proportion of men than women 


in both groups, belonged to lodge or 
fraternal organizations. 


56. Membership in local service clubs in- 
cluded 22.4% of the extra income per- 
sonnel, as compared to 17.2% of those 
without extra income. 


57. A larger proportion of men than women 


in both groups were members of local 
service clubs. 


58. A low, positive correlation, + .107 for 


men and + .169 for women, was found be- 


tween chronological age and amount of 
extra-contractual income. 


59. There is a very low positive correlation 
between amount of earnings from outside 
sources, and amount of contractual sal- 


ary: men + .070; women + .125. 


60. The mean supplemental earnings of men 


was $627.08, as compared to $363.18 
for women. 


61. Correlations between number of depend- 


ents and amount of extra-contractual 
earning were + .164 for men and + .094 
for women. 


62. A summary of the rank orders of fifteen 
selected professional, position, and per- 
sonal factors revealed that teacher per- 


sonnel with extra-contractual income 
were in first position. 


63. In this same summary, which considered 
each of the four groups separately, men 
with extm earning were in first place. 
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SECTION V 


SCHOOL BOARD SALARY AND PERSONNEL POLICIES 
REPORTED BY CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


The answers to certain questions concerning 
the status of the secondary school professional 
personnel demanded an intimate and thorough 
knowledge of school board policies. For this 
reason it seemed advisable to contact the city 
superintendent of schools. Letters were sent to 
the 119 city superintendents listed in the Wis- 
consin Official School Directory 1946-47. In- 
cluded in this communication were: (1) a letter 
which explained the purpose of the study; (2) a 
letter of endorsement from John Callahan, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; (3) a sur- 
vey form for superintendents; and, (4) a busin- 
ess reply envelope. Copies of these materials 
maybe found in the Appendix. 


Out of the total, eighty-two or 68.8%, cooper- 
ated by returning the completed questionnaires. 
A list of the city superintendents who coopera- 
ted in this study may be seen in Appendix H, 

(in thesis, University of Wisconsin Library), 
Because the city board of education in one city 
was responsible for the elementary schools 
only, the report from this superintendent was 
not used in this investigation. On a geographic 
basis, the sample included 51 of the 61 counties, 
for a coverage of 83.6% of the counties which 
have one or more cities with a superintendent 
of schools. Ten counties do not have a city with 
a superintendent of schools. When the total 
number of teachers is considered, it was found 
that the cooperating superintendents supervised 
74.6% of the teachers listed under city superin- 
tendents. Out of the 10,244 teachers in this 
group, 7,644 were included in this percentage. 
While only 136 out of a possible 512 high schools 
were represented, 26.5%, the personnel of 
these schools total 3,920 and comprise more 
than half, 51.7%, of the entire group of 7,583 high 
school teachers. From these interpretations, it 
may be seen that the sample obtained is quite 
representative and sufficiently large to give a 
fairly reliable cross-section of communities in 
the State with a City Superintendent of Schools. 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
OF TEACHERS 


Less than one-fifth of the city school boards 
have taken any official action concerning the 
control or regulation of teachers’ part-time 
employment as may be seen in Table LXXVIII. 
An analysis of specific action taken by local 
school boards is presented in Table LXXIX. 
Where definite action had been taken, the most 
frequently mentioned policy simply discouraged 
outside employment. Teachers are required to 
secure approval in advance in four communities, 
while four others restrict the amount of time 
which may be spent in outside employment. In 


two cities, teachers are required to obtain the 
approval of the superintendent; another requires 
a notice of any part-time work, formal approval 
or disapproval is not required; while only one 
city permits no outside employment. 


Comments by superintendents who indieated 
that some other procedure was followed in- 
cluded these: 


‘‘Allowed as long as it does not interfere 
with the teacher’s efficiency.’’ 


‘Contract states that they may not engage 
in any occupation in competition with local mer- 
chants. Not in 1947-48 contracts.’’ 


‘‘Before the war, outside employment was 
not permitted; but this rule was raised when 
the war began and has not been fully re-in- 
stated.’’ 


‘Discourages outside employment except 
for Board of Vocational Education or Recrea- 
tion Board.”’ 


‘‘Does not seem to be a problem in our 
school.’’ 


Although a number of the superintendents in- 
dicated that their board had not taken any of- 
ficial action on this problem, they proceeded 
to describe other procedures. Some of their 
comments are the following: ; 


‘‘No problem here.’’ 


“Teachers past few years pay no attention 
to this sort of policy.’’ 


“‘No regulation.’’ 


‘‘For the duration the Board followed the 
Policy that ‘employment of more than four (4) 
hours per day shall be considered as exces- 


99 


sive’. 


“‘Hasn’t become necessary for Board action. 
Practically all such employment is during va- 
cation periods."' 


‘*No teacher permitted to accept employment 
on school days between 4:00 P.M. and 6:00P.M.’’ 


TENURE PROVISIONS 


Security of employment for teachers providing 
satisfactory service is generally considered as 
a desirable factor in the promotion of teaching 
efficiency. And yet, only 14.8% of the city 
schools systems reporting, provided permanent 
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tenure after a probationary period as may be 
seen in Table LXXX. The yearly contract is 
the only official security in 3.7% of these cities. 
Approximately one-fifth of the superintendents 
indicated that the board of education had pro- 
vided no guarantee against arbitrary dismissal, 
while 32.1% did guarantee a hearing before dis- 
missal. These replies would seem to ‘indicate 
that a majority of the teachers in Wisconsin do 
not have a very favorable tenure status, offi- 
cially. Comments from two city superintend- 
ents, while not typical, serve to illustrate this in- 
security: 


‘*The board here fires teachers and officials 
primarily on gossip of pupils. Big turn-over 
this year on account of not liking board action 
in dismissal cases. Many teachers refuse to re- 
turn.’’ 


‘‘I was personnally dismissed at expiration 
of contract in June after fourteen years in ser- 
vice here. Had six hours notice and no hear- 
ing---no charges. Teachers need protection, I 
can testify.’’ 


The majority of the comments, however, indi- 
cate that satisfactory teaching is tantamount 
to permanent tenure. The following statements 
are typical of this security: 


‘*Tenure after two years.’’ 


‘*Tenure in actual practice. No written re- ~ 


gulations.’’ 
‘‘Annual contract, but amounts to tenure.’’ 


‘*Teachers have what amounts to tenure. In 
cases where work is satisfactory, employment 
is assured. No dismissal would take place 
without hearing and a majority vote of board.’’ 


‘Some teachers have been in Marinette for 
over forty years. No one who does good work 
has ever been dismissed.’’ 


‘‘One of our teachers has been here for 
twenty years, another fourteen, and another ten. 
If a teaching job is done, the teachers can us- 
ually stay here as long as she wishes.”’ 


‘‘All that is asked is that teachers make a 
reasonable effort to do their work.’’ 


‘‘Our policy is to keep teachers if their work 
is satisfactory; ours is not a ‘firing school’.’’ 


‘“‘Annual contracts, but practice grants con- 
tinued employment if services are satisfactory.’’ 


‘*Legally, no; traditionally, yes.’’ 


Comments by city superintendents relative to 
action taken on dismissals, or termination of 
service, serve to illustrate current procedures 
in some Wisconsin cities: 


‘‘No guarantee against arbitrary dismissal 
except insofar as the contract for the year guar- 
antees her retention for that period.’’ 


‘*Termination: the disqualification of the 
teacher to continue teaching for any legal cause 
whatsoever shall automatically terminate this 
contract.”’ 


‘“‘As a rule teachers would have a year to 
overcome any difficulty.”’ 


‘*There has been no case, so far as I know, 
where a teacher has been dismissed except 
for unsatisfactory service during the first an- 
nual contract period.’’ 


‘‘We have never dismissed a teacher with- 
out just cause.’’ 


With reference to the policy of granting a 
hearing before dismissal, several of the super- 
intendents reported: 


‘‘While we have not encountered such a sit- 
uation an explanation and hearing would, no 
doubt, be had.’’ 


‘*,... if it is asked for by the teacher.”’ 
‘‘Any teacher may have a hearing at any time.” 


‘*I don’t believe a teacher would be dismissed 
without a hearing, after three years’ service.’’ 


‘*The state law applies. Two weeks’ notice 
allows time for a hearing, if desired.’’ 


It has been argued by some writers that tenure 
is not _needed for good teachers; that it tends to 
protect the inferior or undesirable ones. Most 
of the statutes concerning the dismissal of 
teachers reveal that they may be dismissed only 
for cause. Reasons for dismissal include: for 
failure to observe school board regulations; 
for incompetency; for neglect of duty; for im- 
morality; because ot lack of funds with which 
to pay salaries; abolition of position; for pol- 
itical activity; and, marriage and.absence for 
childbirth.1 


Although there are no statutory provisions for 
permanent tenure in Wisconsin, the superin- 
tendent is sometimes confronted with the prob- 
lem of the teacher who is neither good enough 
to retain, nor bad enough to dismiss. The short- 
age of teachers has served to further aggravate 
this situation. Two statements by superintend- 


“Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933, 


pp. 431-68. 
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ents serve to illustrate: 


‘‘Although no legal tenure exists in prac- 
tice, no teacher is dismissed except for gross 
incompetence or moral turpitude. We err 
like other systems in keeping on those who 
are not good enough to keep and yet not quite 
poor enough to fire--and the kids lose.’’ 


‘‘This does not seem to be a particular 
problem; only two teachers failed to be offer- 
eda renewal of contract in the past twelve 
years; none dismissed during the period of 
contract. Any teacher who asks for it, would 
be given a hearing. In fact, it would be more 
difficult to get even a really incompetent 
teacher dismissed than it should be.’’ 


SALARY SCHEDULES 


A wide variety of practices exist in determ- 
ining the basis for salaries. While it is gen- 
erally recognized that a regular salary sched- 
ule should be established, less than forty per- 
cent of the cities have this provision, as may 
be seen in Table LXXXI. The situation is only 
slightly better for the single salary schedule. 
In the amount of salary paid, six out of ten 
school systems still favor the high school 
teacher over the elementary school teacher. 
One-third of the superintendents reported the 
practice of paying a cost-of-living bonus. This 
plan appears to be more prevalent in the larger 
cities. Nearly forty percent had provisions for 
rewarding meritorious service. Allowances 
based on the number of dependents is prac- 
ticed in only 16.0% of the cities reporting, 
while more than three-fourths provided salary 
differentials favoring men, particularly married 
men. Additional pay for extra-curricular work 
is granted in two-fifths of the cities. 


Some general comments on salary schedules 
include the following: 


‘‘Outside experience evaluated for salary 
purposes.’’ 


‘*The law of supply and demand has influ- 
enced salaries.”’ 


‘‘No formally adopted salary schedule.’’ 


‘*No definite salary schedule in effect. Reg- 
ular advancements have been given on the 


basis of merit, living cost, and extra-curricular 
work,"’ 


‘*New salary schedule adopted one month 
ago.”’ (April, 1947). 


“Specials (band, physical education, and 
special education) not on schedule.’’ 


‘‘New salary schedule adopted this year. 


Will be two years before all adjustments are 
made,’’ 


In explaining attempts to establish a single 
salary schedule for all teachers, both elemen- 
tary and high school, some of the superintend- 
ents stated: 


“All grade teachers receive the same sal- 
ary. After two years of successful experience 
$50 is allowed.. ‘Market price’ governs high 
school salaries.”’ 


‘‘Elementary salaries average $500 below 
high school.’’ 


‘‘No difference is made in the determina- 
tion of salary.’’ 


‘*Have attempted to get elementary and 
high school salaries closer together. High 
school salaries are often high because of the 
extra-curricular duties.’’ 


Recognizing the payment of a cost-of-living 
bonus in addition to the regular salary, some 
superintendents reported: 


‘‘Absorbed in regular salary beginning Sep- 
tember, 1947.’’ 


‘*Bonuses based on experience.’’ 


‘Salary contained cost-of-living bonus in 
1946-47. Will not be included in 1947-48.’’ 


‘Schedule is set up so that cost-of-living 
index is used.’’ 


Only one comment was made relative to meri- 
torious service and it stated: ‘‘Salary is depen- 
dent on merit and training.’’ Two superintend- 
ents explained allowances based on number of 
dependents as follows: 


‘‘Allowances based on family.’’ 


‘‘A dditional $200 for heads of families.’’ 


To the administrator, extra-curricular act- 
ivities which have become an accepted part of 
the regular school program, present many prob- 
lems. One phase of this issue is that of giving 
certain teachers who sponsor or supervise these 
activities, extra financial remuneration. The 
following are typical of the remarks made by 
superintendents regarding this practice: 


‘‘More money for those with heavier extra- 
curricular loads.’’ 


‘*Only in the case of coaches before school 
officially opens.’’ 


‘‘Extr@-curricular work is compensated for 
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any time the period is not a part of the regular 
contract.’’ 


‘‘High school salaries often are higher be- 
cause of extra-curricular duties.’’ 


**Only for coaching athletics.’’ 


That men, and particularly married men, en- 
joy a preferred status on salary schedules may 
be concluded from remarks made by a number 
of the city superintendents: 


‘‘Additional $400 for married men; $180 
for single men.’’ 


‘Salary schedule provides $300 addition- 
al for married men.’’ 


‘Single men $200 above schedule; married 
men $400 above schedule.’’ 


‘*Married men favored.”’ 


**$100 extra for single men. $300 extra for 
married men.’’ 


Frequen 
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“Salary differential favors married men.”’ 


‘*‘Married men receive $400 above sched- 
ule. Single men, $100.’’ 


‘$300 additional for married men.’’ 
‘‘Married men get extra $100 per year.’’ 
‘Favors married men.’’ 


‘*Men enjoy $200 salary differential over 
women.’’ 


‘*$125 extra for married men on cost- 
 of-living bonus.’’ 


FREQUENCY OF SALARY PAYMENTS 


A majority of the communities, 48.1% with 
a city superintendent, pay teachers ona cal- 
endar month plan, while 38.3% follow the aca- 
demic or schapl month system, as may be seen 
in Table LXXXII. A small proportion make 
semi-monthly payments. In this od plan, 


8.6% follow the calendar year, while 3.7% ad- 
here to a school month schedule of payments. 


RANGE IN MONTHS OF SALARY 
PAYMENTS 


“Over how many months do teachers’ salary 
payments extend?’’ The answers to this ques- 
tion are summarized in Table LXXXIII. It 
may be seen that the largest proportion, 50.7%, 
made payments over twelve months of the year. 
Payments during ten months were made by 
17.3%, while 14.8%, reported a combination of 
nine and twelve months. Less than 10% paid 
on a nine month basis. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS 


Periodical physical examinations are required 
in only about one out of five of the cities with a 
superintendent of schools as is shown in Table 
LXXXIV. 


Comments made by superintendents relative 
to physical examinations may be summarized 
as follows: 


Comment. 


Physical examination on entry 

T. B. examination annually 

Plan to require physical examination 
Periodical physical examination required 
Periodical physical examination optional 
Favor periodical physical examination 

T. B. examination semi-annually 


AN ANALYSIS OF SEVENTEEN PUBLISHED 
SALARY SCHEDULES 


Although nearly half of the superintendents re- 
ported that their school system had a printed 
salary schedule, only seventeen schedules 
were received, as may be seen in Table LXXXV. 
This number represents 21.0% of the cities re- 
porting, or 43.6% of the cities in this sample 
which have published salary schedules. A list 
of the printed salary schedules received may 
be seen in Appendix I (in thesis, University 
of Wisconsin Library). In this portion of the 
study, these seventeen published teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules will be analyzed and an outline of 
factors to be considered in the preparation of 
salary schedules will be suggested. 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARIES 


The minimum and maximum salary provisions 
in the seveteen printed salary schedules ana- 
lyzed are presented in Table LXXXVI. It may 
be seen that all of these schedules have recog- 
nized both levels of professional training and 
practical teaching experience, in determining 
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location on the salary schedule. To substantiate 
this observation it was found that the two-year 
graduate would receive an annual minmum sal- 
ary of $1,610.42 and maximum of $2,388.50. 


Three-year graduates would receive an aver- 
age minimum salary of $1,723.21 anda maxi- 
mum of $2,518.00, while the average minimum 
for teachers with a Bachelor’s Degree was 
$1,835.00 and the maximum $2,907.00. On the 
Master’s Degree level the average minimum 
salary was $1,979.00, and the average maxi- 
mum, $3,220.00. From these data it may be 
noted that the range in the average minimum 
salaries is less than $400, while at the maxi- 
mum level there is a range of over $800. Cost- 
of-living bonuses which were included in ten of 
the seventeen schedules, and ranged in amounts 
from $250 to $792, have not been included in 
these figures. 


The salary schedule of the White fish Bay pub- 
lic schools was the only one in which recogni- 
tion of training beyond the Master’s Degree 
was made. Under this revised schedule the 
minimum salary for the Doctor’s Degree is 
$2,400 and the maximum is $4,400. 


ANNUAL INCREMENT PROVISIONS 


An analysis of the published schedules received 
reveals that recognition of teaching experience 
ranges from eight to twenty years, with a mid- 
point at approximately thirteen. On the basis of 
frequency it was found that in three cities it 
would take twenty years to reach the maximum; 
while in three others, twelve years would be 
required. The next highest frequency, found in 
two cities each, included fifteen, fourteen, thir- 
teen, and nine years. A summary of increment 
provisions based on experience is as follows: 


Years of 
Experience Frequency 
20. 
19 
15 
14 
13 
12 
10 

9 

8 
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Total 17 
AMOUNT OF ANNUAL INCREMENT 


The annual increment provisions found in the 
seventeen salary schedules are presented in 
Table LXXXVII. It may be seen that these a- 
mounts range from $50 to $150. Annual incre- 
ments of $100, however, comprise 40.7% of 
the increases granted. 


MEN TEACHERS FAVORED 


All but four of the seventeen salary schedules 
favor men teachers. Single men received from 
$100 to $300 more, while married men were 
given from $200 to $400 additional, This salary 
differential was accomplished in one of the fol- 
lowing ways: 


(1) Added to salary base 
(2) Above schedule 

(3) Additional per year 
(4) In excess of schedule 


The distribution of salary differentials favoring 
men may be seen in Table LXXXVIII. 


PROVISIONS FOR PRIOR TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


Eleven of the published salary schedules made 
specific provisions for prior teaching experi- 
ence. However, little agreement in carrying 
out this policy was found among the various 
schedules. Some made rather general state- 
ments, such as the following: 


‘‘An experienced teacher entering the 
Clintonville Public Schools shall be placed 
on the schedule by the Board of Education 
upon recommendation of the Superintendent 
of Schools. Such placement shall not be ef- 
fected later by reason or experience or train- 
ing secured before position in Clintonville.’’ 


‘‘Outside experience will be evaluated by 
the superintendent and given credit according 
to the type of school in which experience was 
received.”’ 


“In the case of a new teacher entering 
West Allis subsequent to the adoption of the 
schedule, the Superintendent will evaluate 
the outside experience and report the same 
with his recommendation to the Board of Ed- 
ucation at the time of the appointment.’’ 


A number of the other schedules, however, 
made more specific statements which credited 
prior experience up to and including five and 
six years. Typical of these provisions are the 
following: 


‘‘Experienced teachers shall be credited 
with three-fourths (nearest fraction prevail- 
ing) of their total teaching experience else- 
where, with the maximum allowance for out- 
side experience not to exceed five years.’’ 


‘‘New appointees shall be given credit 
for each year of approved experience up to 
and including five years.’’ 
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“‘Placement of teachers on the schedule 
will be based upon the amount of training 
and years of experience, but only five years 
of experience in schools outside the city 
may be used in determining said placement.”’ 


‘‘Equal credit will not ordinarily be given 
for previous experience and never to exceed 
five years unless special action is taken by 
the Board of Education.’’ 


‘In all cases evaluation of experience 
other than in the Fond du Lac Schools shall 
be made by the City Superintendent of Schools 
and shall not exceed six years credit on the 
salary schedule.”’ 


“Credit on the salary schedule not to ex- 
ceed six years may be granted to appointees 
for previous experience in school systems 
when the teacher would receive experience 
which in the opinion of the superintendent 
would be as valuable as that gained in the 
Superior schools.’’ 


SICK LEAVE PROVISIONS 


Sick leave provisions were evident in only 
four of the seventeen schedules. Annual allow- 
ances ranged from five to ten days, while ac- 
cumulation of unused leave extended from 
thirty to sixty days. The following statements 
taken from salary schedules reviewed serve 
to illustrate these provisions: 


“Every teacher employed by the Board 
of Education shall be eligible fér a five day 
yearly sick leave, accumulative to a total 
of 60 days.’’ 


‘‘Allowed seven days of absence annually 
on full pay for sickness in person, quaran- 
tine and illness or death in the immediate 
family. 


This benefit is cumulative and if not used 
in any year will accrue to the credit of the 
employee for a more extended period of ab- 
sence not to exceed fifty days for ten month 
employees, and sixty days for twelve months 
employees, the total including the seven 
days of the current school year. Any ar- 
rangements for absence must be made with 
the Superintendent. Employees serving for 
a period less than one year are entitled to 
sick leave in proportion to length of service.’’ 


‘*Five days leave shall be allowed in one 
year for personal illness. Unused leave shall 
be accumulated not to exceed thirty days.’’ 


‘*Ten days of leave for personal illness 
or illness or death in the immediate family 
may be granted each year. Of the ten days, 


five may be special, but must be arranged 
for through application to the superintendent 
in advance. Leave may be accumulative to 
thirty days plus the annual rate.’’ 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE PROVISIONS 


Ten of the schedules analyzed made provisions 
for rewarding meritorious service. Types of 
recognition included: specific salary increment, 
double increment, and salary beyond the maxi- 
mum. Typical statements concerning this pol- 
icy are as follows: 


‘Suitable rewards for service superior 
to that rendered by the average of the group.”’ 


‘‘An additional increase totaling not more 
than $300 may be granted to a teacher of sup- 
erior merit who has reached the maximum.’’ 


“Upon special recommendation, individual 
teachers may be advanced beyond the limits.’’ 


“‘A teacher may be granted a double in- 
crement because of outstanding work.’’ 


“A teacher may receive a maximum of 
two extra increments over the maximum.”’ 


“Any teacher doing work of an exceptional 
or unusual nature, may, upon recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent, receive a salary 
beyond the amount in the schedule.’’ 


“Teachers may be given merit raises of 
$100 each. Three such raises are available 
and may be given one at a time with any in- 
crement upon fulfillment of established re- 
quirements.’’ 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


In an effort to promote professional growth, a 
number of school systems require teachers to 
attend summer school periodically. The re- 
quirements found in the salary schedules stud- 
ied are summarized in Table LXXXIX. Twelve 
of the seventeen schedules included some pro- 
vision which either encouraged or enforced con- 
tinued growth in-service. It may be observed 
that four or five year intervals were most pre- 
valent. Barriers at irregular intervals were 
present in one schedule. 


Although the wording of this provision is gen- 
erally positive, both in intent and interpretation, 
penalties have been included in some cases. 
Loss of annual increment is the most frequently 
mentioned provision. Three of the cities grant 
a $50 bonus for meeting this requirement. Sub- 
stitutes in lieu of periodic summer school at- 
tendance are included in eight of the schedules. 
Travel, extension courses, night school, work 
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experience, professional meetings, conferences, 
curriculum projects, educational research, com- 
munity service, and professional writings were 
mentioned as alternatives, subject to approval 

by the superintendent and/or board of education. 


ADVANCEMENT ON THE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


Retention and advancement are automatic 
when satisfactory service is rendered. This 
statement summarizes a majority of the pro- 
visions for advancements on the salary sched- 
ule. The following excerpts taken from sal- 
ary schedules are illustrative: 


‘‘A teacher shall advance in this sched- 
ule only if his, or her, work is entirely sat- 
isfactory. In event that the annual increment 
is withheld, a written statement of reasons 
will be given if requested. If the teacher’s 
work improves, he will again be placed on 
schedule and it shall be left to the Board’s 
discretion whether or not a double incre- 
ment shall be awarded the following year.’’ 


‘‘A teacher’s advancement on the sched- 
ule will be dependent upon doing acceptable 
work in the judgement of the Superintendent 
of Schools and the Board of Education.”’ 


‘‘Advancement on the schedule is depend- 
ent upon doing satisfactory and acceptable 
work in the judgement of the Superintendent 
of Schools and the Board of Education.”’ 


‘*. ... to receive the salary increments 
provided in the schedule, a teacher must re- 
ceive a rating of satisfactory. After reach- 
ing the maximum salary, a teacher must 
maintain this rating to be reappointed.”’ 


‘‘A teacher shall advance on this sched- 
ule only if his, or her, work is entirely 
satisfactory, In event that the annual incre- 
ment is withheld, a written statement of 
reasons will be given.” 


‘‘Any number of increments may be 
withheld if the general merit of a teacher is 
not considered high.”’ 


‘*Teachers whose work does not warrant 
an increase in salary, shall be notified and 
may, at the discretion of the Board of Edu- 
cation, be retained for one year at the same 
or less salary.” 


‘Raises are automatic .... unless held 
back upon recommendation of principal and 
superintendent and voted set aside by the 
Board of Education.’’ 


.. andthe Board of Education re- 
serves the right to withhold the stated incre- 
ment, if the work of the teacher is less than 
satisfactory in all respects. The Board fur- 
ther reserves the right to establish a maxi- - 
mum salary lower than the Schedule maxi- 
mum if, in the opinion of the Board, such 
lesser maximum properly represents the 
value of that teacher to the entire task of the 
schools.’’ 


“‘Only successful teachers will be re- 
tained and advanced. Teachers whose pro- 
gress is not satisfactory may be refused 
further advancement until successful pro- 
gress is shown. In cases where teachers 
fail to maintain their efficiency, fail to live 
up to the requirements as to professional 
training, or cause an infraction of the rule, 
a demotion as to salary may be effected.’’ 


‘*The board reserves the right where a 
teacher’s work has not been entirely satis- 
factory to withhold the increment.’’ 


SALARY PROVISIONS FOR 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


As the number of activities provided by the 
school are expanded, greater demands are 
placed on teachers to supervise these new ser- 
vices. Because these activities are frequently 
held at a time outside the regular school day, 
and are often added to the teacher’s regular 
teaching load, some schools have made special 
provisions in the salary schedule to compen- 
sate for these services. Seven of the schedules 
reviewed provided additional pay for these 
extra-curricular responsibilities. 


This problem has been met by the Merrill 
Public Schools in the following manner:! 


‘‘Extra pay for principals, supervisors, 
and teachers will be on a unit basis. Each 
unit will entitle the recipient to $100.00 in 
extra pay for his or her special services. 
Each special service is assigned a number 
of unites based upon the amount of additional 
work involved. It is understood that this 
special sork is not a so-called curricular 
activity conducted during the regular school 
day except in part in the case of supervisors 
and principals. The following schedule of 
units assignments is hereby made: 


lquoted by special permission from Charles Walden, Superintendent of Schools, Merrill, Wisconsin. 
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School Activities Fund Accountants ..... 
Girls’ Physical Education Supervisor... . 


fa 
Instrumental Music Teacher. ........ 


coves 268 
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Assistant Coach, two sport. ..... ... 
Freshman Coach, two sports coc Lunt 
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Extra compensation for specialized services “Director of Student Activities may re- 
in the Waukesha Public Schools is rewarded ceive $200 above schedule. 
as follows: 


‘‘Athletic Director - $150 over schedule.”’ 


‘‘High School department heads may be paid 
above schedule according to the number of tea- | _ The salary schedule of the Wauwatosa Public 
chers supervised. Schools makes the following provisions for 

A. Two or three persons in department $100 | ©*tra services: 
B. Four to six persons in department 150 


C. Seven or more persons in department 200 ‘‘There may be added to and included in 
the salaries of teachers the following amounts 


for extra services; in initial salaries, sal- 
aries as teachers progress through the sche- 
dule or in excess of the stipulated minimum.” 


‘‘Director of Guidance may receive 
$200 above schedule.’’ 


Extra Services in Senior H. S. 
Athletics: 
Major Sports 
Football 
3 Assistant Coaches. 100.00 
Basketball 
2 Assistant Coaches ........... 100.00 
Track 
2 Assistant Coaches..........-...e 100.00 
Swimming 
1 Assistant Coach. 100.00 
Minor Sports 
Presently approved Minor Sports are Golf, 
Tennis, Cross-country, Volleyball, and 
Hockey. 
Coaches - l each sport .......... 100.00 
Intra-mural Sports 
Normal expectation of Physical Education 
teachers, two afternoons after school per 
week in approved programs. 
For approved program in excess of above - 
$75.00 to $150.00 per semester. 
Equipment Supervisor, 1 
$75.00 per semester. 
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Extra Services in Senior H. S. (continued) 


Other Activities 
Dramatics and vocal music ....... =. $ 75.00 per major 
production. Not to exceed ........ 150.00 per year 
for each two people 
School paper 
School annual. 
Visual education ........-. 


- 15,00 per semester 
- 15,00 per semester 
- 50.00 per semester 


Student finance and ticket sales 
School book store. ......-. 


100.00 per semester 
50.00 per semester 


Extra Services in Junior H.S. 


Athletics 
Football 
1 Head Coach for each school. .... . $100.00 
2 Assistant Coaches - Hawthorne. ... 75.00 
4 Assistant Coaches - Longfellow. ... 175.00 
(Assuming 25 boys per assistant) 
Basketball 
1 Head Coach for each school ...... 100.00 
1 Assistant Coach for each school. . ... $ 75.00 
Baseball 
1 Coach for each school ......... 75.00 
Intra-mural 
For approved intra-mural program in 
excess of regular expected program, 
$50.00 per semester. 


Other Activities 


Instrumental music. $175.00 per year 
Visual education. 75.00 per year 
Lunchroom director $75.00 per year 


In a supplement to the revised salary schedule, | ing teachers who have reached the maximum 


the Whitefish Bay Schools provide for ‘‘Extra by providing ‘‘service increments’’ for continued 
Pay for Overtime.’’ The introductory statement successful service. This policy in La Crosse 
states, ‘‘When the teacher carries a normal reads as follows: 
teaching load and also sponsors an activity, 
the following schedule applies.’’ ‘*Teachers shall receive a $125 service 
increment for each five years of service in 
Activity Annual Schedule excess of the maximum.”’ 


75.00 Waukesha also provides this additional oppor- 
. - ++ 50.00 tunity, but includes several limitations: 


Elementary Newspaper 
Jr. High Sports (Girls). 
High School Paper ... 


High School Annual. .......... 200.00 ‘Teachers may, after receiving the max- 
imum, receive a $75 increment for each addi- 
Girls’ Sports (High). ......... 100.00 tional five years of service, providing they 
Choir... ee 150.00 present evidence of further study, travel or 
other professional growth, or unusual value 
Jr. High Coaching ..... «++. 200.00 to the school during any part of the five year 
Assistant Coach (1 sport). ..... . 100.00 period. No more than three such increments 
All-year Coaches ...... 300.00 may be received.” 

Major Sport and All-year Coach. . . . 300.00 

Dramatics and Forensics. ... .. . 200.00 SPECIAL TEACHERS 


Only three of the schedules provided salary 

SERVICE INCREMENTS differentials which favored so-called ‘‘special 
teachers.’’ The Clintonville schedule includes 
the following data: 


Two cities made provision for further reward- 
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Agricultural teacher salary figured at 
12/9 of basic plus additionals 

Home Economics teacher (George Dean) 
12/9 of basic 

Instrumental Music 11/9 of basic plus ad- 
ditionals 


Under the heading ‘‘Exceptions,’’ the Manitowoc 
schedule states: 


“Special teachers, supervisors, heads of 
departments with three or more teachers, and 
principals will have their salaries adjusted 
individually. All employees under this section 
are required to have a minimum of four years 


of training. Men teachers are not included in 
this schedule.”’ 


Additional pay for special teachers in Waukesha 
include the following. 


Vocational Agriculture - Head $1,000 
above schedule 
Assistant $800 
above schedule 


DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCES 


Additional allowances for dependents were in- 
cluded in four of the salary schedules. Teach- 
ers in Sheboygan Falls benefit from the follow- 
ing provision: 


‘‘An additional $200 for heads of families. 
(The definition for ‘head of family’ to be de- 
termined by the State of Wisconsin Income Tax 
Division.) Said family to reside in the school 
district.” 


The Superior schedule makes these provisions: 


“‘A family allowance of $100 for dependent 
husband or wife whose income does not exceed 
$300 per year, and $100 for one or more total 
dependents under the age of 21 will be granted.”’ 


A teacher in the Waukesha Public Schools who 
has one dependent may receive $100 above the 
schedule, while heads of families in the Wauwa- 
tosa system may be advanced, not to exceed 
$400. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


1. Probationary Period 

**New appointees shall be considered as on 
probation for a period of two years. If during 
this period the work of the teacher is satis- 
factory, the teacher shall be notified before 
March 1, of the second year.’’ 


2. Appointment of Inexperienced Teachers 

‘*It will be the policy under this schedule 
to appoint teachers with experience unless 
they have received a high rating in the institu- 
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tion where they received their training. Local 
applicants must have had at least one year of 
successful experience in another school sys- 
tem of good standards before being appointed.’ 


3. One city includes a printed salary schedule 
on the back of the teacher’s contract. 


4. ‘‘The Milwaukee teachers’ salary schedule 
is based on the postulate that teaching is a 
full-time profession and that scheduled sal- 
aries constitute annual service income.”’ 


5. Contractual Obligations of Salary Schedule 
“The above schedule has been adopted as 
an ideal and a guide to be followed in good 
faith by the Board of Education and the teach- 
ing staff. Attention is called, however, to 
the fact that under Wisconsin Statutes 40.19 
(1), 30 Atty. Gen. 279, the above schedule can- 
not be considered as contractual relation- 
ship between the Board of Education and any 
teacher or teachers.”’ 


6. Salary Schedule Committee 

One city recommended the formulation of 
a committee to continue the study of schedules 
and to recommend changes. This committee 
is to be composed of the Superintendent of 
Schools, three school board members, and 
three classroom teachers. 


AN OUTLINE OF FACTORS TO BE 
CONSIDERED IN SALARY 
SCHEDULES FOR TEACHERS 


1. Minimum Salary 
Substitutes (per diem salary) 
Two year or 60 credits 
Three year or 90 credits 
Bachelor’s degree or equivalent 
Master’s degree or equivalent 
Doctor’s degree 


2. Maximum Salary 
Substitutes (per diem salary) 

Two year or 60 credits 

Three year or 90 credits 

Bachelor’s degree or equivalent 

Master’s degree or equivalent 

Doctor’s degree 


3. Salary Increments 
Annual: amount 
Service: years and amount 

Number of years to reach maximum 
Limitations and barriers 


4. Application of New Salary Schedule 
Present faculty 
New faculty members 
Date effective 


5. Cost-of-living Bonus 
' Base salary to determine amount of COL 
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Amount 

Consumers’ Price Index, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor Combined Index in ‘‘Survey of 
Current Business, ‘‘U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce 

Flexible: may go up or down 

Date effective 


6. Special Teachers 
Kinds: Agriculture, Home Economics, In- 
dustrial Arts, Music, Guidance, 
Audio-visual Aids, Athletics 
Provisions 


7. Prior Experience Credit 
Provisions 
Maximum: 4, 5, 6 or more years 


8. Men Favored 
Amounts 
Marital Status: single or married 


9. Summer School 
Frequency: every 3, 4, 5, 6, or seven years 
Minimum attendance: 
Two year graduate 
Three year graduate 
Bachelor’s degree 
Master’s degree 
Credit requirements 
Number of credits, minimum 
Quality of credits, grades received 
Institution, accredited 
Bonus, compensation, or reimbursement 
for attendance 
Amount 
Method of payment 
Substitutes in lieu of summer school attend- 


Night school, extension courses, corres- 
pondence courses 


Work experience 
Professional meetings, writings, organi- 
zations, speeches 
Community service 
Others 
Penalties for non-compliance 


10. Recognition of Meritorious Service 
Provisions 
Permissive or specific 
Above maximum on schedule (super- 
maximum) 
Amounts: $100, $200, $300 
Number of extra-increments or double- 
increments ‘ 
Recommendations 
Superintendent 
Principal 
Supervisor 
Committee 


11. Sick Leave 


137 


Provisions 
Annual: number of days 5, 7, 10, 15, 30 
Cumulative up to: 30, 60, 90 days 
Reasons for absence 
Personal illness or quarantine 
Illness or death in immediate family 
Marriage or birth 
Court Summons 
Special reasons 


12. Compensation for Extra Services 
Kinds of services 

Athletics 

Major sports 

Minor sports 

Intra- murals 
Music 

Orchestra 

Band 

Choir 
Publications 

Paper 

Annual 
Dramatics 
Finances 
Book Store 
Department heads 
Deans 
Director student activities 
Others 

Compensation 


13. Probationary Period 
Length: 1, 2, 3, years 
Experienced teachers 
Teachers without prior experience 
Conditions 


14. Appointment of New Teachers 
Teachers without prior experience 
Experienced teachers 
Local residents 
Non-residents 


15. Leave of Absence 

Sabbatical leave 

Reasons 
Personnal illness 
Additional training 
Military service 
Others 

Provisions 
Compensation: amount and method of pay- 


ment 
Eligibility for leave: years in service 
Physical examination on return 


16. Salary Schedule Committee 
Composition: teachers, administrators, 
school board 
Purpose 
17. Term of Employment 
Months: 9, 10, 11, or 12 
Dates: specific and inclusive, i.e., August 
20 to June 20. 
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18. Dependency Allowance 
Family allowance: one,two, or more 
Head of family (State of Wisconsin In- 
come Tax Division) 
Amounts 


19. Retirement 
Age 
Compulsory or voluntary 
Other provisions 


20. Advancement on Salary Schedule 
Satisfactory rating 
Automatic 
Barriers to insure professional growth 
Reasons for failure to advance, in writing 


21. Placement on Salary Schedule 
New teachers 
Present staff 
Board of Education reserves right 


22. Minimum Qualifications for Employment 
College graduate 
North Central Association standards 


23. Miscellaneous Provisions 

Schedule flexible during teacher shortage 

Teacher’s contract on other side of salary 
schedule 

Teaching is a full-time profession 

Salaries constitute an annual service 
income 

All teachers should have a copy of the 
salary schedule 


SECTION SUMMARY 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


1. Less than one-fifth of the city school boards 
have taken any official action on the control 
of regulation of teachers’ part-time employ- 
ment outside of school. 


2. When definite action had been taken, the 
most frequently mentioned policy simply 
discouraged outside employment. 


3. Four communities require approval in ad- 
vance, while four others restrict the a- 
mount of time which teachers may spend in 
outside employment. 


4. Only one city prohibits outside employment. 
5. Comments by superintendents indicated 


that ina majority of the communities this 
problem had not become acute. 


6. Permanent tenure after a probationary per- 
iod is provided in only 14.8% of the cities 
reporting in this survey. 


1. The yearly contract is the only official se- 


curity in 3.7% of these cities. 


8. Approximately four-fifths of the cities 
made some provisions against arbitrary 
dismissals. 


9. Nearly one-third guaranteed a hearing be- 
fore dismissal. 


10. A majority of the comments by city super- 
intendents, however, indicated that satis- 
factory teaching is tantamount to perman- 
ent tenure. 


11. The teacher who is neither good enough to 
retain, nor bad enough to dismiss, presents 
one of the most trying problems in many 
school systems. | 


12. Less than forty percent of the cities have 
a regular salary schedule. 


13. In sixty percent of the cities surveyed, high 
school teachers enjoy a more favorable sal- 


ary status than the elementary school teach- 
ers. 


14. A cost-of-living bonus was paid in one- 
third of these communities. 


15. Nearly forty percent had provisions for 
rewarding meritorious service, according 
to the superintendents. 


16. Allowances for dependents was found in 
only 16.0% of the cities reporting. 


17. Salary differentials favoring men were pre- 
sent in more than three-fourths of the com- 
munities. 


18. Forty percent of the cities provide addition- 
al pay for extra-curricular work. 


19. Teachers are paid ona calendar month plan 
in 48.1% of the cities, and on a school 
month system in 38.3% of the cities. 


20. Semi-monthly payments are made in 
12.5% of the cities. 


21. Payments extending over the twelve months 
of the year are made in 50.7% of these 
cities. 


22. Payments during a ten month period are 
made by 17.3% of the cities, while 14.8% 
use a combination of nine and twelve months. 


23. Less than 10% percent paid on a nine month 
basis. 


24. Periodical physical examinations are re- 
quired in only about one out of five cities. 
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25. Where physical examinations are required, 
the most common practice is that of re- 
quiring physical examination on entry. 


26. T. B. examination annually and plan to re- 


quire physical examination were mentioned 
in some of the cities. 


AN ANALYSIS OF SEVENTEEN PUBLISHED 
TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULES 


1. Nearly one-half of the superintendents re- 
ported that their school system had a print- 
ed or published teachers’ salary schedule. 


2. However, only seventeen out of a possible 
thirty-nine complied with the request to 
send a copy of this schedule. 


3. All of the schedules analyzed made specific 
provisiofis for minimum and maximum sal- 
aries, based on training and experience. 


4. Average minimum salaries for the various 
levels of training are as follows: two-year 
graduate, $1,610.42; three-year graduate, 
$1,723.21; Bachelor’s Degree, $1,835.00; 
and Master’s Degree, $1,979.00. 


5. Average annual maximum salary provisions 
for the various levels of training are as 
follows: two-year graduate, $2,388.50; 
three-year graduate, $2,518.00; Bachelor’s 
Degree, $2,907.00; and Master’s Degree, 
$3,220.00. 


6. It may be observed that the range in the 
average minimum salaries is less than 
$400, while at the maximum level there is 
a range of over $800. 


7. The Whitefish Bay schedule was the only 
one which made specific recognition of the 
Doctor’s Degree with a $2,400 minimum 
anda $4,400 maximum. 


8. Cost-of-living bonuses were included in ten 
of the schedules, and ranged in amounts 
from $250 to $792. 


9. Increment provisions based on years of 
teaching experience ranged from eight to 
twenty-years, with a mid-point at approxi- 
mately thirteen. 


10. Annual increment provisions ranged in a- 
mounts from $50 up to and including $150. 


11. Annual increments of $100 comprised 
40.7% of the increases granted. 


12. Annual increments of $75 accounted for 
27.9% of the raises, while 25.6% gave 
$50 increases. 


13. All but four of the seventeen salary sched- 
ules favored men teachers, as compared 
with women teachers. 


14. Salary differentials for single men ranged 
from $100 to and including $300, while 
married men were given from $200 to $400 
additional. 


15. This salary differential was accomplished 
in one of the following ways: added to salary 
base, payment above schedule additional per 
year, or in excess of schedule. 


16. The most frequent amount for single men 
was $200 additional, while $300 advantage 
was most common for married men. 


17. Eleven of the schedules made specific pro- 
visions for prior teaching experience. 


18. Some of the schedules made only general 
provisions for this experience, while other 
specified definite amounts. 


19. A maximum of either five or six years cre- 
dit for prior teaching experience was pro- 
vided in a majority of the schedules which 
included this provision. 


20. Only four of the seventeen schedules made 
specific sick leave provisions. 


21. Annual sick leave allowances ranged from 
five to ten days; while accumulation of un- 
used leave ranged from thirty to sixty days. 


22. Provisions for rewarding meritorious ser- 
vice were included in ten of the schedules. 


23. Types of recognition for meritorious ser- 
vice included: specific salary increment, 
double increment, and a salary beyond the 
maximum or a super-maximum salary. 


24. Twelve of the schedules require periodic 
summer school attendance. 


25. Required summer school attendance at four 
or five year intervals were most common, 
while the range extended from three to 
seven years. 


26. Barriers at irregular intervals to encourage 
professional growth in-service were in- 
cluded in one schedule. 


27. Loss of annual increment was the most fre- 
quently mentioned penalty for failure to 
comply with this regulation. 


28. Three cities grant a $50 bonus to teachers 
when they meet this summer school re- 
quirement. 
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29. Some cities permit substitution in lieu of 
summer school attendance, but require the 
approval of the superintendent in these 
cases. 


30. Travel, extension courses, night school, 
work experience, professional meetings, 
conferences, curriculum projects, educa- 
tional research, and community service 
were mentioned as alternatives. 


31. A few cities also stipulated the quality of 
work done, the number of hours taken, the 
school attended, and the courses selected. 


32. Retentiop and advancement are usually auto- 
matic when satisfactory service is render- 
ed. 


33. A few schedules require that if the annual 
increment is withheld, a written statement 
of reasons must be given. 


34. Additional compensation for special ser- 


vices is provided in seven salary schedules. 


35. Kinds of special services recognized in 
these schedules include: athletics, music, 
publications, dramatics, intra-murals, 

visual education, finances, book store, 
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SECTION VI 


ticket sales, lunchroom, department heads, 
and deans. 


36. Amounts of extra compensation for special 
services range from $50 to $300 per year. 


37. Two cities provide service increments for 
teachers who have reached the maximum, 
and continue to render satisfactory service. 
In both cases these increments are based 
on a five year period, and amount to $125 
and $75 respectively. 


38. Only three communities recognize so-called 
‘*special teachers’’ such as agriculture, 
home economics, and music by making ex- 
tra compensation available to them. 


39. A few schedules require that local appli- 
cants for positions have had at least one 
year of teaching experience in another com- 


40. One schedule made provision for the organ- 
ization of a salary schedule committee com- 
posed of teachers, adminstrators, and board 
members. 


41. One schedule included a copy of the salary 
schedule on the back of the teacher’s con- 
tract. 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Before summarizing this study of the second- 
ary school professional personnel in Wisconsin, 
and more specifically their extra-contractual 
income, it may be well to re-examine the pur- 
pose of this investigation. It has been said that 
a school succeeds to the extent that each individ- 
ual teacher is successful in stimulating and dir- 
ecting the learning activities of students. It has 
also been stated that the children of this country 
constitute its greatest natural resource. If both 
of these tenets are accepted, it follows then that 
the welfare of the teachers in the United States 
is a matter of national concern. This study has 
been predicated on the above assumptions. Spec- 
ific concern with the economic security of teach- 
ers as is evidenced by their extra-contractual 
earnings, has been the major consideration of 
this investigation. Comparisons between teach- 
ers with and without supplementary earnings in 
terms of selected factors have been made in an 
attempt to determine the effects of this practice 
on their professional status and teaching effic- 
iency. The following summary statements, as 
well as the conclusions and recommendations, 
are based on the data presented in the previous 
sections. 


SUMMARY 
INTRODUCTION TO THE PROBLEM 


1. Historically, teachers have not held favor- 
able economic position when compared with 
the other professions. 


2. Salaries paid high school teachers in 1946- 
47 were the highest in the history of this 
country. 


3. In spite of this increase, teachers’ salaries 
have not increased in proportion to the in- 
creases of other workers, or in proportion 
to the tremendous increase in the cost-of- 
living. 


4. Although Wisconsin could well afford to in- 
crease its expenditures for education, it 
spent a smaller share of its income for pub- 
lic education in 1946 than it did in 1940. 


5. During 1946 and 1947, many popular or lay 
magazines printed articles dealing with the 
teacher crisis in American education. 


6. Most frequently mentioned causal factors 
in these magazine articles included: 
a. Inadequate salaries 
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b. Rapid increase in the cost-of-living 

c. Opportunities for more lucrative em- 
ployment 

d. Necessity for teachers to obtain extra 
jobs 

e. Undemocratic administration 

{. Politically minded school boards 

g. An indifferent and apathetic public 

h. Insecurity of the teaching profession 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


1. The average teaching experience of the 
Wisconsin secondary school teacher in 
1946-47 was 15.2 years; while the mean 
number of years in the present position was 
9.4 years. 


8. Women held a longer experience record 
than men with a mean of 15.6 years, as 
compared to 14.7 years. 


9. On the basis of professional training, the 
Bachelor’s Degree was the highest held by 
30% of the teacher personnel. 


10. Nearly two-thirds have had advanced pro- 
fessional training beyond the Bachelor’s 
Degree. 


11. Less than four years of training was pos- 
sessed by 4.6% of the teacher personnel. 


12. Fourteen percent had attained the Master’s 
Degree; while slightly more than fifteen 
percent had taken some work beyond the 
Master’s Degree. 


13. Advanced professional training beyond the 
baccalaureate degree was taken by a larger 
proportion of men than women teachers. 


14. More than three-fourths of the teacher 
personnel have taken some advanced pro- 
fessional or extension courses since their 
first teaching assignment. 


15. A larger proportion of men, 78.8%, than 
women, 71.9%, have taken extension 
courses. 


16. More than one-fourth of the teachers have 
not taken an extension course since 1940. 


17. More than seventy percent of the teacher 
personnel have attended summer school 
since their first teaching assignment. 


18. Men had a slightly better record of sum- 
mer school attendance than women, with 
73.4% as compared to 70.9%. 


19. Nearly one-third of the secondary school 
teacher personnel had not attended sum- 
mer school since 1939. 


20. Approximately one-half have attended sum- 
mer school since 1942, while nearly one- 
fourth were in attendance in 1946. 


21. More than 94% of the teacher personnel 
belonged to a professional teachers’ organ- 
ization. 


22. A slightly larger proportion of women, 
95.3%, than men, 93.2%, held member- 
ships in professional organizations. 


23. Subscriptions to professional magazines 
were held by 83.6% of the teacher per- 
sonnel. 


24. A larger proportion of women, 84.4%, than 
men, 82.4%, had subscribed to professional 
magazines. 


25. Nearly 60% had purchased at least one 
professional book during the school year. 


26. The purchase of one or more professional 
books had been made by 61.0% of the men, 
as compared to 54.8% of the women. 


27. The median expenditure for professional 
books was $8.36. 


28. Men spend somewhat more for professional 
books than women with a median expendi- 
ture of $9.20, as compared to $7.45 for 
women. 


29. Nearly 80% of the teachers and princi 
held Life Certificate. 


30. One-year licenses were held by 17.5%, 
while 2.8% were teaching with a tempor- 
ary permit. 


31. From a list of eighteen professional and 
cultural advantages which teachers had 
denied themselves for economic reasons, 
travel ranked first; clothes, second; and 
automobile, third. 


32. While many teachers recognized defici- 
encies in their professional and cultural 
background, few had the financial resourc- 
es necessary to meet these needs. 


PERSONAL DATA 


33. The mean age of the secondary school 
teacher personnel was 38.8 years. 


34. Beginning teachers, under twenty-four, 
comprised only 2.5% of the men, as com- 
pared to 20.5% of the women. 


35. An analysis of the marital status of the 
teacher personnel revealed that: one-half 
were married; 46.3% were single; 2.5% 
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were widowed; and, 1.2% were either sep- 
arated or divorced. 


36. While 86.1% of the men were married, 
only 15.8% of the women were married. 


37. The mean dependency load for both men 
and women was 1.7 dependents. 


38. The mean dependency load for men was 2.4, 
as compared to 0.7 for women. 


39. Dependents were claimed by 92.3% of the 
men, as compared to 46.5% of the women. 


40. Living arrangements for the teacher per- 
sonnel may be summarized as follows: one- 
half maintained a home personnally, paying 
the entire operating cost; 15.6% shared 
living costs with another person; approxi- 
mately one-fourth rented a room and 
boarded or purchased meals; 5.8% lived 
at home with their parents; 2.5% lived 
with relatives; while 2.5% reported some 
other arrangement. 


41. Nearly 80% of the men, as compared to 
22.4% of the women, maintained a home 
personally. Women tended to rent a room 
or maintain a home jointly. 


42. The status of home ownership or rental 
may be summarized as follows: 23.4% 
owned a home clear of debt; 20.8% were 
buying a home on the installment plan; 
nearly half rented a house, flat, or apart- 
ment; while six percent had some other 
arrangement. 


43. More than half of the teacher personnel 
owned an automobile. 


44. More than three-fourths of the men, as com- 
pared to 36.8% of the women, owned a car. 


45. Membership in lodge or fraternal organi- 
zations was reported by 36.6% of the high 
school teacher personnel. 


46. Lodge or fraternal organization member- 
ship included 44.9% of the men, as com- 
pared to 28.5% of the women. 


47, Membership in local service clubs was re- 
ported by approximately one-fifth of the 
teachers. 


48. Membership in local service clubs included 
26.3% of the men, as compared to 14.2% 
of the women. 


49. More than three-fourths of the secondary 
school teachers were born in Wisconsin; 
while nearly 99% were born in the United 

States. 
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50. In summarizing the 1946 summer activities 
to which teachers devoted the most time, 
the following were prominent: more than 
one-fourth worked,for financial remunera- 
tion at an occupation other than teaching; 
nearly one-fifth attended summer school; 
15.3% worked at home without financial re- 
muneration; and, 10.7% rested at their own 
or parent’s home or resort. 


51. Planned use of the 1947 summer vacation 
revealed that: 31.2% expected to work for 
financial renumeration at an occupation 

‘other than teaching; 21.0%, attend summer 
school; 13.1%, work at home without finan- 
cial remuneration; and, 10.0%, trip of at 
least two weeks duration. 


TEACHING POSITION 


52. The distribution of the high school teacher 
personnel by type of school in which they 
taught may be summarized as follows: 
53.3% were in a four-year high school; 
17.4%, junior high school; 15.8%, three- 
year high school; and 13.5%, six-year high 
school. 


53. A majority of the principals, 83.7%, taught 
at least one class in addition to their ad- 
ministrative duties. 


54. Approximately 94% of the high school prin- 
cipalships were held by men. 


55. The median high school enrollment was 
580 pupils. 


56. More than 30% of the teachers were in 
schools with an enrollment of less than 300 
pupils. 


57. The median class enrollment was 28.4 
pupils. 


58. The three subjects most frequently report- 
ed included: social studies, 16.4%; English 
and speech, 16.1%; and sciences, 14.1%. 


59. Subjects mentioned least frequently includ- 
ed: art, 1.5%; agriculture, 2.2%; and, mus- 
ic, 3.9% 


60. Most high school teachers sponsored 
or supervised at least one extra-curricular 
activity. 


61. Ina majority of the schools, extra-curri- 
cular activities were assigned to all 
teachers. 


62. Extra-curricular activities in most high 
schools were not confined to the regular 
school day, but were scheduled in the after- 

noon after school, evenings, and Saturdays. 
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63. In nearly two-thirds of the high schools, 
extra-curricular responsibilities were in- 
cluded as a part of the regular teaching 
assignment. 


64. The mean contractual salary for teachers 
and principals was $2,802.73. Men re- 
ceived a mean salary of $2,965.26, as com- 
pared to $2,648.21 for women. 


65. Salaries of $3,000 and above were re- 
ceived by 42.7% of the men, as compared 
to 26.3% of the women; while salaries of 
less than $2,500 were received by 19.4% 
of the men, as compared to 51.5% of the 
women. 


66. Nearly 60% of the teachers were on a sal- 
ary schedule, however, 41.1% were of the 
opinion that the salary schedule had not 
been followed. 


67. Reported observation of variations from 
the salary schedule included the following: 
new teachers favored, 28.9%; new salary 
schedule in September, 1947, 11,8%; and, 
individual bargaining, 11.7%. 


68. Specific salary schedule variations or ir- 
regularities were reported by 468 women, 
as compared to 276 men teachers. 


69. Although a majority , 61.9%, preferred 
twelve salary payments per year, actual 
practices were as follows: ten checks per 
year were received by 35.3% of the teacher 
personnel; twelve payments, by 33.7%; and, 
nine payments by 16.2%. 


70. Nearly 90% of the teachers planned to con- 
tinue teaching school in 1947; while 8.0% 
did not plan to return; and, 2.6% were un- 
decided. 


EXTRA -CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


71. Nearly 60% of the secondary school teacher 
personnel had supplementary sources of 
income in addition to their regular con- 
tractual salary. 


72. More than three-fourths of the men, as 
contracted to 41.4% of the women, had 
sources of extra-income. 


73. Approximately half of those who had extra 
jobs, were engaged in work related to 
teaching. 


KINDS OF EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


14. The kinds of related professional employ- 
ment most frequently mentioned by men 
were: teaching night school, 17.8%; recrea- 


tional work, 17.1%; and, officiating athle- 
tic contests, 13.0%. 


75. The kinds of related professional employ- 
ment most frequently mentioned by wom- 
en were: teaching night school, 14.8%; 
teaching summer school, 14.8%; and re- 
creational, 13.8%. 


76. Of those who had sources of extra-income, 
more than 30% reported owning their own 
business or enterprise. 


71. The kinds of private enterprise most fre- 
quently mentioned by men were: own bus- 
iness or enterprise, 24.8%; farm or truck 
garden, 15.8%; and commercial art, paint- 
ing add decorating, 10.8%. 


78. The kinds of private enterprise most fre- 
quently mentioned by women were: invest- 
ments, 28.2%; real estate, 22.4%; and, 
farm and truck garden, 11.7%. 


79. Many other sources of extra-contractual 
income were reported by a number of the 
teachers. 


80. Other sources of extra-contractual in- 
come most frequently mentioned by men 
were: wife employed, 35.3%; industry, 
10.4%; and clerical sales, 7.0%. 


81. Other kinds of extra-contractual income 
most frequently reported by women were: 
husband employed, 57.9%; office work, 
10.3%; and clerical sales, 9.9%. 


EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL EARNINGS 


82. The mean earnings of both men and women 
from extra-contractual sources during the 
1946 summer vacation was $343.50. 


83. The mean 1946 summer earnings of men 
was $385.21, as compared to $228.43, 
for women. 


84. One-fourth of those with summer employ- 
ment had.earnings of $500 or more in 1946. 


85. Earnings from supplementary sources 
during the 1946-47 school year amounted 
to a mean of $284.10 for both men and 
women. 


86. The mean earnings from supplementary 
sources during the school year for men 
totaled $305.71, as compared to $216.55 
for women. 


87. Earnings during the school year of $500 
or more were realized by 23.5% of both 
groups, while 26.7% of the men, contrast- 
ed with 13.5% of the women, were in this 
bracket. 
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88. The median extra-contractual earnings 
from both the 1946 summer vacation and 
the 1946-47 school year, for both groups, 
was $797.77. 


89. The median extra-contractual earnings 
from both summer vacation and the 1946- 
47 school year for men was $873.88, as 
compared to $423.14 for women. 


90. Thirty-nine percent of both groups had 
earnings of $500 or more, while 11.5% 
earned $1,000 or more. Nearly one-half 
of the men, as compared to 14.3% of the 
women earned $500 or more; while 15.7% 
of the men, but only 1.2% of the women, 
earned $1,000 or more from extra-con- 
tractual sources. 


TIME SPENT IN OUTSIDE EMPLOYMENT 


91. The mean number of hours spent in part- 
time employment by both groups during 
the 1946 summer vacation was 341.3 hours, 
or approximately 42 eight-hour days. 


92. The mean number of hours men spent in 
part-time employment during the 1946 
summer vacation was 388.1, as compared 
to 230.0 for women. 


93. More than one-third of those with extra- 
employment worked during the school 
year. 


94. The mean number of hours spent in out- 
side employment for both groups during 
the 1946-47 school year was 188.7; while 
the mean for men was 212.9 hours, as 
compared to 100.3 hours for women. 


95. Nearly one-third of all teachers employed 
in extra jobs during the school year worked 
for 200 or more hours; 22.7% worked 300 
or more hours; and, 10% spent 500 or more 
hours in outside employment. 


96. Extra-employment for 200 or more hours 
during the school year was reported by 
40.4% of the men, contrasted with 12.2% 
of the women; while 27.5% of the men as 
compared to 5.5% of the women, worked 
300 or more hours. 


97. Eighteen percent of the men, as compared 
to 3.2% of the women, were engaged in 
extra-employment during the school year 
for 400 or more hours; while 12.5% of the 
men, contrasted with 1.9% of the women 
spent 500 or more hours in outside work. 


98. The median number of hours spent in ex- 
tra employment during both the 1946 sum- 
mer vacation and the 1946-47 school year 
363.6, or more than 45 eight-hour days, 9 


five-day school weeks, or one-quarter of 
an academic school year. 


99. The median number of hours men were 
employed in extra jobs during both the 
1946-summer vacation and the 1946-47 
school year was 420.3, compared to 225.5 
for women. 


100. Most of those who worked during the school 
year, 92.5%, were of the opinion that their 
part-time job did not place demands on 
them during the day. 


101. A large portion of those with supplemental 
income, 41.8%, worked at another job af- 
ter school hours. 


102. Nearly 60% of those with supplemental in- 
come worked in the evening. 


EFFECTS OF EXTRA EMPLOYMENT 


103. One-fifth of the teacher personnel who had 
extra-jobs believed that this additional 
employment deprived them of needed rest. 


104. Approximately one-half of the teachers 
with extra-income were of the opinion that 
they did not have adequate time for recre- 
ation. 


105. Nearly three-fourths of the jobs held dur- 
ing the school year, also continued during 
the summer vacation. 


106. More than one-half of those with supple- 
mentary income stated that this extra-em- 
ployment gave them an opportunity to pre- 
sent the problems of education to other 
workers; however, less than two-thirds took 
advantage of this opportunity. 


107. Of those who discussed problems of edu- 
cation with other workers, 61.7% found 
these groups interested in the problems 
of education; however, only 40.2% made 
any definite suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the schools. 


108. Thirty-eight percent of those who held 
part-time jobs stated that this employ- 
ment made them more appreciative of 
teaching; 44.2% felt that it hadn’t; while 
17.8% had no opinion. } 


109. Twenty-nine percent felt that this additional 
employment had made them dissatisfied 
with teaching. 


110. That this work experience better qualified 
them to teach, was expressed by 62.4% of 
those who had outside employment. 


111. A better understanding of the community 
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was obtained by 63.4% of these teachers 
with outside jobs. 


112. More than three-fourths, 78.3%, stated 
that their part-time job had improved their 
ability to get along with others. 


113. Approximately three-fourths doubted that 
their part-time employment had lowered 
their prestige as a teacher. 


114. Some embarrassment in the classroom as 
the result of holding a part-time job was 
reported by six percent of the teachers. 


115. Ten percent of the teachers and principals 
felt that their extra-employment tended to 
cause dissension within the faculty. 


116. Less than 5% felt that their outside employ- 
ment had jeopardized their rating by the 
principal. 


117. Most of those who had supplemental income 
reported that this employment had not 
caused them difficulty with the local school 
board. 


118. Nearly 80% of those who held extra-jobs 
worked because of economic necessity. 


119. Other reasons given for holding extra-jobs 
were: avocation or hobby, 14.5%; new ex- 
perience, 1.8%; shortage of workers, 1.4%; 
to improve teaching, 1.1%; and others, 1.1%. 


120. More than three-fourths of those who held 
an outside job were of the opinion that the 
local school board should not control or 
regulate the outside employment of teach- 
ers during the school year. 


121. Of the personnel who did not report outside 
employment, 66.3% registered opposition 
to school board control of extra-jobs. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN PERSONNEL 
WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA- 
CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


122. The teacher personnel without extra-in- 
come had a longer tenure record with a 
mean of 15.5 years, as compared to 14.0 
years. This difference of 1.5 years was 
found to be statistically significant with 
the CR = 5.2. 


123. Women without extra-income, with a mean 
of 17.2 years, had the longest record of 
teaching experience. Men in this same 
category had the shortest tenure record 
with a mean of 13.2 years. That this dif- 
ference of four years between the two 
means is highly significant statistically, 
is evidenced by the CR = 26.65. 


124. Nearly one-half of the beginning teachers 
who had less than four years teaching ex- 
perience, had no source of income other 
than their salary from teaching. 


125. More than one-half of the teachers who 
had been teaching for twenty or more years, 
also had supplementary sources of income. 


126. Advanced professional training beyond the 
baccalaureate degree had been obtained 
by a larger proportion of the extra-in- 
come group, 66.2%, than by those who had 
no supplementary income, 63.9%. 


127. Men with extra-income had the largest 
proportion who had obtained advanced 
professional training; while women with 
extra-income had the smallest proportion 
who had acquired some advanced training. 


128. A larger proportion of men than women in 
both groups had obtained advanced profes- 
Sional training. 


129. Approximately three-fourths of both groups 
have taken some extension work since 
graduation. 


130. Men with extra-income had the largest pro- 
portion, 80.4%, who had taken extension 
courses; while women with extra-income 
had the smallest proportion, 66.8%, who 
had taken these courses. 


131. Both groups had approximately the same 
record for summer school attendance: 
71.7% of the extra-income group and 
72.8% of those without extra-income. 


132. The largest proportion who had attended 
summer school were the men with extra- 
income; 75.6%, while the women in this 
rye division had the smallest proportion, 

8%. 


133. About the same proportion in both groups 
held memberships in professional organi- 
zations; 94.9% of those with supplemental 
earnings, as compared to 93.8% of the 
other group. 


134. A larger proportion of women than men in 
both categories, reported membership in 
professional organizations. 


135. Subscriptions to professional magazines 
were reported by 82.8% of those without 
supplemental earnings, as compared to 
84.0% of the others. 


136. The largest proportion to subscribe to 
professional periodicals were the women 
without additional earnings, 84.9%; while 
the men in this same group had the small- 
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est proportion with 77.3% who had sub- 
scribed. 


137. One or more professional books were pur- 
chased by 60.2% of those with extra-in- 
come, as compared to 54.7% of the person- 
nel with no additional revenue. This dif- 
ference was found to be highly significant 
statistically with the CR = 3.28. 


138. A larger proportion of men with extra-in- 
come, 62.1%, than any other group, re- 
ported the purchase of professional books. 
Women without supplemental income had 
the smallest proportion, with 53.2%. 


139. Administrative positions were held by 
8.9% of the extra-income group, as com- 
pared to 7.4% of those with no additional 
earnings. 


140. However, 13.4% of the men with extra- 
income, as compared to 23.6% of those 
without additional earnings, held adminis- 
trative positions. 


141. Teachers included in the sample comprised 
90.2% of the extra-income personnel, and 
91.1% of those without extra-income. 


142. The mean contractual salary of the supple- 
mentary income groups was $2,764.12, as 
compared to $2,671.51 for the other group. 
This difference of $92.61 between the 
means was found to be highly significant 
with the CR = 13.94. 


143. The highest mean contractual salary, 
$2,963.00, was received by men with extra- 
contractual income. 


144, Women in both categories received sign- 
ificantly lower mean salaries than the 
men. 


145. Annual contractual salaries of $3,000 or 
more were received by 32.7% of the extra- 
income personnel, as compared to 27.3% 
of the other group. 


146. Annual contractual salaries of less than 
$2,000 were received by 8.3% of the extra- 
income group, as compared to 11.7% of 
those without supplemental earnings. 


147. Plans to continue teaching in the 1947-48 
school year were expressed by 91.4% of 
the teacher personnel without extra-in- 
come, as compared to 88.0% of those with 
outside earnings. 

148. The largest proportion who planned to con- 
tinue teaching, 91.7%, were women without 
extra-income; while the smallest percent- 
age, 83.9%, included women with extra- 
earnings. 


149. The mean chronological age for both groups 
was nearly the same: approximately 
thirty-nine years. 


150. In the age group fifty or over, were includ- 
ed 13.1% of the extra-income personnel, 
as compared to 21.2% of those without sup- 
plemental income. 


151. The 20-39 age group included 72.0% of 
the extra-income group, as compared to 
67.6% of those without supplemental earn- 
ings. 


152. Approximately one-fourth of those with 
extra-income were single, in contrast to 
three-fourths of those without extra-in- 
come. 


153. While 70.4% of the extra-income personnel 
were married, only 21.6% of those without 
supplementary income had this marital sta- 
tus. 


154. More than one-fourth of the men without 
extra-income, as compared to 7.8% of 
those with additional earnings, were single. 


155. Married men comprised 90.9% of the extra- 
income group, as compared to 71.1% of 
those without extra-income. 


156. Single women comprised 58.2% of those 
with extra-income, as compared to 92.8% 
of the personnel without additional earnings. 


157. Married women accounted for 34.6% of 
those with extra-income, but only 2.7% of 
the personnel without supplemental earn- 
ings. 


158. Women with supplemental income compris- 
ed the largest proportion of those separated, 
divorced, or widowed. 


159. Dependency loads of the personnel with 
extra-income were nearly double that of 
teachers without supplemental incomes, 
with a mean of 1.98, as compared to 1.08 
dependents. 


160. The dependency load of men in both groups 
more than tripled that of women. 


161. The heaviest dependency load, 2.52, was 
reported by men with extra-income; while 
women without extra-income had the light- 
est load with 0.63 dependents. 


162. Teacher personnel with no dependents in- 
cluded 39.4% of those without extra-in- 
come, in contrast to 18.4% of the extra- 
income group. 


163. About 50% in each group reported that 
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they were renting a home. 


164. Nearly one-fourth of the extra-income per- 
sonnel, as compared to 12.9% of those 
without supplemental income, were buying 
a home. 


165. Home ownership clear of debt was claimed 
by 20.7% of those with extra-income, as 
compared to 29.2% of the personnel with- 
out supplemental income. 


166. Women in both categories reported the 
largest proportion of home ownership. 


167. Nearly double the proportion of men, as 
compared to women, were buying a home 
on the installment or time payment plan. 


168. Forty percent of those with supplemental 
income, as compared to 31.6% of the other 
group, reported membership in lodge or 
fraternal organizations. 


169. Membership in local service clubs included 
22.4% of the extra-income personnel, as 
compared to 17.2% of those without addi- 
tional earnings. 


170. A larger proportion of men than women in 
both groups were members of local service 
groups. 


171. The correlation between chronological age 
and amount of extra-contractual income 
was r =+.107 for men, and+ .169 for 
women. 


172. The correlation between earnings from 
contractual salary and from extra-con- 
tractual sources was r = + .070 for men, 
and + .125 for women, and + .182 for both 
groups. 


173. The correlation between the number of de- 
pendents an- the amount of extra-contract- 
ual earnings was r = + .164 for men and 
+ .094 for women. 


174, A summary of the rank orders of fifteen 
selected professional, position, and per- 
sonal factors revealed that the teacher 
personnel with extra-income ranked above 
the group without extra-contractual earn- 
ings, 


175. In this same summation, men with extra- 
income ranked first among the four groups, 
followed by women without extra-income, 
men without extra-income, and women 
with supplemental income, in the order 
named. . 


SCHOOL BOARD SALARY AND PERSONNEL 
POLICIES REPORTED BY CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


176. Less than one-fifth of the city school boards 
had taken any official action on the control 
or regulation of teachers’ part-time em- 
ployment outside of school during the re- 
gular academic year. 


177. Where definite action had been taken, the 
most frequently mentioned policy was that 
of discouraging outside employment. 


178. Action taken by some of the cities included: 
four required approval in advance, four 
others restricted the amount of time which 
teachers may spend in outside employment, 
and one city prohibited outside employment. 


179. Judging from comments made by city super- 
intendents, this problem had not become 
acute ina majority of the communities. 


180. Permanent tenure after a probationary 
period was provided in only 14.8% of the 
cities which reported. 


181. The yearly contract was the only official 
security offered teachers in 3.7% of these 
communities. 


182. Dismissal procedures included the follow- 
ing policies: approximately four-fifths of 
the cities made some provision against 
arbitrary dismissals; nearly one-third 
guaranteed a hearing before dismissal; 
while a majority of the superintendents re- 
ported, however, that satisfactory teaching 
was tantamount to permanent tenure. 


183. The teacher who is neither good enough 
to retain, nor bad enough to dismiss, 
presented one of the most trying problems. 


184. Less than forty percent of the cities hada 
regular salary schedule. 


185. High school teachers held a more favor- 
able salary status then elementary school 
teachers in sixty percent of the cities sur- 
veyed. 


186. A cost-of-living bonus was paid in one- 
third of these cities. 


187. Nearly forty percent had provisions for 
rewarding meritorious service, according 
to the superintendents. 


188. Allowances for dependents were provided 
in 16.0% of the cities reporting. 


189. Salary differentials which favored men 
were present in more than three-fourths 
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of the communities. 


190. Additional pay was granted for extra-cur- 


191. 


ricular work in forty percent of the cities. 


Salary payment plans may be summarized 
as follows: 48.1% of the cities paid ona 
calendar month plan; 38.3% on a school 
month system; and, 12.5%, are paid in 
semi-monthly payments. 


192. Frequency of salary payments may be 


summarized as follows: 50.7% of the cities 
made payments during twelve months of 
the year; 17.3%, ten months; 9.9%, nine 
months; while 14.8% use a combination of 
nine and twelve months. 


193. Periodical physical examinations were re- 


quired in only about one out of every five 
cities. 


194, Where physical examinations were re- 


quired, the most common practice was 
that of requiring an examination on entry 
to the system. Examination for T. B. an- 
nually and future plans to require physical 
examinations were mentioned by some 
superintendents. 


ANALYSIS OF PUBLISHED SALARY 
SCHEDULES 


195. Nearly one-half of the superintendents 


reported the presence of a printed or pub- 
lished salary schedule in their school sys- 
tems, however, only seventeen out of a 
possible thirty-nine, were received. 


196. All of the schedules studied made specific 


197. 


provisions for minimum and maximum sal- 
aries, based on training and experience, 

as follows: average minimum salaries for 
two-year graduates, $1,610.42; three-year 
graduates, $1,723.21; Bachelor’s Degree, 
$1,835.00; and Master’s Degree, $1.979.00. 
Average maximum salaries were as fol- 
lows: two-year graduate, $2,388.50; three- 
year graduate, $2,518.00; Bachelor’s De- 
gree, $2,907.00; and Master’s Degree, 
$3,220.00. 


Only one city, Whitefish Bay, made sal- 
ary provision for the Doctor’s Degree, 
with a minimum of $2,400.00 and a maxi- 
mum of $4,400.00. 


198. The range in the average minimum sal- 


199. 


aries was less than $400; while the range 
in maximum salaries was more than $800. 


Cost-of-living bonuses were included in 
ten of the schedules, and ranged in a- 
mounts from $250 to $792 per year. 


200. Annual increment provisions based on 
years of teaching experience ranged from 
eight to twenty years, with a mid-point at 
approximately thirteen. 


201. Annual increments ranged in amounts 
from $50 up to, and including $150; while 
increments of $100 comprised 40.7% of 
the annual increases granted; $75 incre- 
ments were made by 27.9%; and $50 
raises were given by 25.6%. 


202. Men teachers were favored in all but four 
of the published salary schedules examin- 
ed as follows: single men from $100 to 
and including $300; married men from 
$200 to and including $400 additional 
$200 for the former and $300 for the 
latter were most common. 


203. This salary differential favoring men was 
accomplished in one of the following ways: 
added to salary base, paid above schedule, 
or paid in excess of schedule. 


204. Eleven of the schedules made specific 
provisions for crediting prior teaching 
experience, with a maximum of either 
five or six years credit being the practice 
in a majority of the cities. 


205. Only four of the seventeen schedules made 
specific provisions for sick leave. These 
plans ranged from five to ten days yearly, 
with accumulation of unused leave from 


‘thirty to sixty days. 


206. Provisions for rewarding meritorious 
service were included in ten of the sched- 
ules and were accomplished in one of the 
following procedures: specific salary in- 
crement, double increment, or a salary be- . 
yond the maximum, sometimes called a 
super-maximum. 


207. Twelve of the schedules required summer 
school attendance periodically, which 
ranged from three-year to seven-year 
intervals, with every four or five years 
being most prevalent. 


208. Loss of annual increment was the most 
frequently mentioned penalty for failure 
to comply with this summer school re- 
quirement. 


209. A $50 bonus for compliance with this 
summer school attendance requirement 
was granted in three cities. 


210. Some cities permitted substitution in 
lieu of summer school attendance, but 
required the approval of the superintend- 
ent or school board. Travel, extension 
courses, night school, work experience, 
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professional meetings, conferences, cur- 
riculum projects, educational research, 
and community service were mentioned as 
possible alternatives. 


211. A few cities also stipulated the quality of 
work done, the number of hours taken, the 
school attended, and the courses selected 
in satisfactorily meeting this summer 
school requirement. 


212. When satisfactory service was rendered 
by teachers, retention and advancement 
on the schedule were automatic in most 
of the salary schedules studied. 


213. A few of the schedules required that a 
written statement of reasons must be 
given if the annual increment is withheld. 


214. Additional compensation for ‘‘special ser- 
vice’’ was provided in seven of the seven- 
teen salary schedules. Kinds of special 
services recognized in these schedules 
included: athletics, music, publications, 
dramatics, intra-murals, audio-visual ed- 
ucation, finances, book store, ticket sales, 
lunchroom, department heads, and deans. 


215. Only three communities recognized so- 
called ‘‘special teachers’’ such as agri- 
culture, home economics, and music by 
making extra compensation available to 
the teachers of these subjects. 


216. A few of the schedules required that local 
applicants for positions have had at least 
one year of teaching experience in another 
community. 


217. Special features of two salary schedules 
included: the organization of a salary 
schedule committee composed of teachers, 
administrators, and school board members, 
and another included a copy of the salary 
schedule on the reverse side of the teach- 
er’s contract. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDA TIONS 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Historically, because of social and econo- 
mic restrictions, teaching has had difficulty 
attaining the status of a profession. 


2. During periods of economic depression in 
the United States, teaching has been re- 
latively attractive, in spite of salary re- 

ductions which generally accompany these 

times. 


3. An indication that the teaching profession 
has attained a fair degree of stability in 
Wisconsin may be concluded from the fact 
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that the mean teaching experience of the 
secondary personnel was more than fifteen 
years. 


4. There is a tendency for teachers and prin- 
cipals to change schools periodically. 


5. A majority of the secondary school teacher 
personnel have exhibited professional char- 
acteristics in terms of those who have: 


a. Obtained advanced professional training 
since graduation from college ; 

b. Taken extension courses and attended 
summer school 

c. Held membership in professional or- 
ganizations 

d. Subscribed to professional magazines 

e. Purchased professional books 


6. Most of the boys and girls in Wisconsin 
secondary schools are taught by teachers 
who have met the minimum certification 
requirements. 


7. Salaries were inadequate for 98% of the 
secondary school teachers in 1946-47. 


8. Many teachers recognized deficiencies in 
their cultural and professional background, 
but few of them had sufficient financial 
resources to meet these needs. 


9. High school staffs are becoming increasing- 
ly more feminine. 


10. There is a positive correlation between 
salary and sex, and salary and dependency. 


11. Inadequate salaries made it impossible for 
more than two-fifths of the teachers to own 
an automobile. 


12. Teachers generally have not been conspic- 
uous by their participation in lodges, fra- 
ternal organizations, or local service clubs. 


13. High school teaching positions in Wisconsin 
attract a high percentage of native born. 


14. Comparatively few teachers could afford 
to take a ‘‘vacation’’ during the summer 
months when school was not in session. 


15. In spite of improved salaries in 1946-47, 
incomes were actually less adequate than 
the previous year. 


16. Employment practices favored men, par- 
ticularly married men, for administrative 
positions. ‘ 


17. Employment and assignment practices tend 
to violate accrediting standards in regard 
to maximum class enrollment. 
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18. The work day frequently exceeds the school 
day for Wisconsin high school teachers. 


19. Salary differentials favored men, as com- 
pared to women teachers. 


20. Salary differentials between new and old 
teachers were often strikingly small. 


21. An annual salary paid in twelve equal in- 
stallments on the first day of each calendar 
month is desirable. 


22. A majority of the teachers were forced, for 
economic reasons, to supplement their in- 
come. 


23. In earning extra-income, approximately 
half of the teachers capitalized on their 
specialized training. 


24. Of those teachers who worked during the 
summer vacation and the school year, men 


continued to hold better paying part-time 
jobs than women. 


25. Outside employment during the school year 
placed time demands on teachers after 
school, evenings, and Saturdays. 


26. Time demands of extra-jobs have an ad- 
verse effect on the health of many teachers. 


27. Working at other jobs does not make teach- 
ers more appreciative of their regular 
employment; it has caused a definitely neg- 
ative reaction for many. 


28. Work-experience benefited a large propor- 
tion of those who had extra employment. 


29. Extra employment did not adversely effect 
the teacher’s status in the scisool. 


30. Teachers without extra-contractual income 
had a somewhat longer tenure record than 
did those with supplemental earnings. 


31. Earning ability from both contractual and 
extra-contractual employment, increased 
along with added experience. 


32. The professional training of teachers with 
extra-income exceeded somewhat that of 
the personnel without supplemental income. 


33. Men generally tended to have a higher level 
of professional training than women. 


34. Enrollment in summer school and extension 
courses was not adversely effected by out- 
side employment. 


35. Teachers with extra-income exhibited 
more professional characteristics than 


those without supplemental earnings in 
terms of: 


a. Subscriptions to professional magazines 
b. Purchase of professional books 

c. Attendance in extension courses 

d. Advanced professional training 


36. Teachers without extra-contractual income 
exhibited more professional characteristics 
than those with supplemental earnings in 
terms of: 


a. Tenure record 
b. Summer school attendance 


c. Membership in professional organizations 
d. Teacher turnover 


37. The heavier the dependency load, the great- 
er is the incidence of extra-contractual in- 
come. 


38. Teachers’ salaries paid in 1946-47 were in- 
adequate for married teachers. 


39. Dependency load appears to be a causal 
factor in explaining why teachers hold part- 
time jobs. 


40. Paying for a home is apparently another 
causal factor which accounts for the need 
for more income. 


41. Professional personnel with extra-contract- 
ual income participated in community ac- 
tivities to a greater extent than did those 
without supplemental earnings. 


42. City superintendents do not consider the 
control or regulation of the part-time em- 
ployment of teachers during the school 
year a serious problem. 


43. Satisfactory teaching is tantamount to per- 
manent tenure in most of the communities 
with a city superintendent of schools. 


44. In practice, the principle of single salary 
procedures has been either violated or ig- 
nored. 


45. A regular salary schedule is not favored by 
a majority of the cities with a superintend- 
ent of schools. 


46. The principle of paying cost-of-living bon- 
us over and above the scheduled salary, 
has not been generally accepted. 


47. Superior teachers are not given added fin- | 
ancial recognition in most cities. 


48. Teachers in one-half of the cities were 
forced to budget nine or ten salary checks 
over the twelve month period, live on cre- 
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dit during the summer, or obtain another 
job during the summer. 


49. Apparantly the physical health of teachers 
is a matter of minor concern in most of the 
cities. 

50. Printed salary schedules reviewed provid- 
ed financial rewards based on training and 
experience, with minimum and maximum 
amounts determined by a combination of 
these two variables. 


51. Professional training beyond the Master’s 
Degree is not considered important for 
secondary school teachers. 


52. In a typical salary schedule, it would take 
approximately thirteen years, with annual 
increments of $100, to reach the maximum 
salary. 


53. Absence from school would be a costly lux- 
ury for the professional personnel ina 
majority of the cities. 


54. Satisfactory teaching is tantamount to re- 
tention and promotion in most of the sal- 
ary schedules studied. 


55. Specific problems which have been raised 
in this investigation and which should be 
considered for further study are the follow- 
ing: 


a. Control or regulation of the part-time 
employment of teachers during the school 
year by the local school board. 


b. The status of teachers who are neither 
good enoughtto retain nor incompetent 
enough to dismiss. 


c. The optimum number of years credit 
which should be given for prior teaching 
experience. 


d. The effects of part-time employment dur- 
ing the school year on teaching efficiency. 


e. The in-service educational program re- 
quirements with regards to summer 
school attendance, extension courses, 
travel, night school, work experience, 
professional meetings, curriculum pro- 
jects, educational research, and com- 
munity service. 


f . Financial remuneration for the sponsor- 
ship of extra-curricular activities. 


g. The specific educational program of 
teacher training institutions which pre- 
pares teachers to supervise or sponsor 
extra-curricular activities. 
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h. The determination of salary schedules 
in terms of economic need as indicated 
by the total earnings of teachers from 
both contractual and extra-contractual 
sources. 


i. The economic securtiy of teachers as 
evidenced by home ownership. 


j. The best basis for the determination of 
salaries: sociological, in terms of de- 
pendency load; on a position-classifica- 
tion basis as has been practiced in the 
civil service; or, a combination of these 
two. 


k. The optimum amount of annual incre- 
ment, and the number of years re- 
quired to reach the maximum salary. 


1. The employment of teachers on a twelve 
month basis. 


m. The salary practice of paying men teach- 
ers a premium. 


n. The importance of teacher participation 
to community activities. 


o. The importance of periodic physical ex- 
aminations to the general health and 
teaching efficiency of the professional 
personnel. 


p. Sick leave provisions and their effect 
on the morals and teaching efficiency 
of the professional personnel. 


q. The professional gains from the various 
kinds of work experience engaged in by 
teachers. 


r. In determining a basis for the establish- 
ment of teachers’ salaries , it would be 
well to make a thorough study of speci- 
fic professional and cultural advantages 
which should be attained by all teachers. 


s. A more realistic analysis of teacher 
load in terms of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and work day. 


t. The desirability of having a salary sche- 
dule committee composed of teachers, 
administrators, and school board mem- 
bers. 


u. A comparative study of teaching and other 
selected professions to discern real and 
imagined advantages of each. 


v. Teacher turnover with specific reference 
to salary status. 
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w. The advisability of incorporating a cost- 
of-living bonus to supplement the regular 
salary schedule. 


x. The desirability of including in vacancy 
notices definite specifications or position 
descriptions which include academic 
classes, extra-curricular responsibili- 
ties, salary data, community description, 
and opportunities for future advancement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is recommended that minimum and maxi- 
mum salary schedule limits be based on 
current cost-of-living, cultural, and profes- 
sional needs of teachers, rather than upon 
the mechanical training-experience formula, 
within the limits determined by the amount 
of anticipated budget. 


2. Teachers periodically should engage in suit- 
able work experience, on a voluntary basis, 
at an occupation other than teaching in order 
that they may gain a better understanding of 
the community and its economic life. 


Travel 


Vacation 


Clothes 


Graduate work 


Summer school 


6. Automobile 


Theater, concerts, lectures 


Satisfactory living conditions 
Hobbies 


Books, magazines, records 


Frofessional publications 


Professional organizations 


Entertain guests 


Marriage and a family 


College education for children 
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ADVANTAGES MISSED FOR MEN AND WOMEN IN RANK CRDER 


3. Local school boards should regulate the out- 
side employment of teachers during the term 
of contract, when teachers are paid an ade- 
quate professional salary. 


4. A published salary schedule prepared by a 
joint committee of teachers, administrators, 
and board members should be made avail- 
able in all communities in the State which 
provide a system of public education. 


5. The professional personnel should make 
every effort to warrant a more favorable 
economic status by showing tangible evidence 
of having attained high professional stand- 
ards and of continued in-service growth. 


6. It is recommended that teacher training in- 
stitutions in the State coordinate pre-service 
education so that Wisconsin trained teachers 
will have a basis for greater unity of under- 
standing as they interpret their social, cul- 
trual, economic, and professional needs to 
the public. 


Women 
1. Travel 


2. Automobile 


3. Clothes 


4. Theater, concerts, lectures 


5. Vacation 


6. Books, magazines, records 
Graduate work 


Summer school 


9. Hobbies 


10. Satisfactory living conditions 


11. Professional publications 


12. 


Entertain guests 


13. None 


14. Professional organizations 


15. Marriage and a family 
16. Extension courses 
17. Others 


18. College education for children 
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18. Others 
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COMPARISON, IN RANK ORDER, CF ACTIVITY WHICH CI AIMED GREATEST 
AMCUNT OCF TIME DURING 1946 SUMMER VACATION 


Work for financial remuneration 
at an occupation other than teaching 


Attend summer school 
Work at home without financial 


remuneration 


Rest at own home or parents’ 
home or cottage 

.- Taught summer school 

Took a trip of at least two weeks 
- Twelve months’ job 


Worked at home of parents without 
financial remuneration 


Military service 
Other activity 
Illness 


Women 


Worked at home without financial 
remuneration 


Attended summer school 


Rested at own home or parents’ 
home or cottage 


Worked at parents’ home without 
financial remuneration 
Took a trip of at least two weeks 


Worked for financial remuneration 
at occupation other than teaching 


Taught summer school 
Twelve months’ job 
Other activity 

Tliness 


Military 


ANTICIPATED USE CF TIME FOR 1947 SUMMER VACATION 
Men 


Work for financial remuneration 
at another occupation other than 
teaching 

Attend summer school 


Work at home without financial 
remuneration 


Teach summer school 
Trip of at least two weeks 
Twelve months’ job 


Rest at own home or parents’ 
home 


Other activity 


Work at parents’ home without 
financial remuneration 


Women 


Work at home without financial 
remuneration 


Attend summer school 

Work for financial remuneration 
at an occupation other than 
teaching 

Trip of at least two weeks 

Rest at home or parents’ home 


Work at parents’ home without 
financial remuneration 


Teach summer school 
Get married 

Twelve months’ job 
Other activity 


10. Illness 
11. Diness 
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SOURCES OF RELATED PROFESSIONAL WORK ARRANGED IN RANK ORDER, 
BASED ON PERCENTAGE OF REPORTED ACTIVITY 


Men Women 
. 1. Recreational 1. Teaching night school 
2. Officiating athletics 2. Others 
3. Teaching night school 3. Teaching summer school 
4. Others 4. Recreational 
‘5, Music 5. Music 
6. Teaching summer school 6. Summer camp 
7. Veterans on-the-job training program 7. Tutoring 
8. Book or commercial sales, accounting, 8. Writing, speaking, and royalties 
neaans 9. Book or commercial sales, 
9. Summer camp accounting, auditing 
10. Tutoring 10. Officiating athletics 
11. Writing, speaking, royalties 11. Critic teacher 


12. Critic teacher 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE OR BUSINESS ARRANGED ACCORDING TO RANK ORDER 
OF FREQUENCY MENTIONED 


Men Women 
1. Own business 1. Investments 
2. Farm, truck garden 2. Real estate, rental of land 
and property 


3. Not specified 
3. Farm, truck garden 
4. Painting and decorating 


7 3. Not specified 
7 5. Real estate, rental of land 
‘a or property 4. Own business 
6. tevestments 5. Inheritance 
7. Mechanical repair 6. Insurance sales 
8. Insurance sales 7. Others 
9. Others 8. Gifts 
10. Gifts 9. Painting and decorating 
11. Inheritance 9. Mechanical repair 


12. Annuity 9. Annuity 


| 
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SOURCES OF EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME ARRANGED IN RANK ORDER 
ACCORDING TO FREQUENCY MENTIONED 


Men 
Wife employed 
Others 
Industry 
Clerical sales 
Canning factory 
G. I. Bill 
Carpentry and construction 
Common labor 
Driver: truck, taxi, or bus 
Office work 


Resort, hotel, or restaurant 


Women 
Husband employed 
Office work 
Clerical sales 
Others 
Resort, restaurant, or hotel 
G. I. Bill 
Industry 
Canning factory 
Common labor 
Carpentry or construction 
Driver: truck, taxi, or bus 


1. 1. 
2. 2. 
3. 3. 
4. 4. 
5. 5. 
6. 6. 
1. 
8. 8. 
9. 9. | 
10. 10. | 
1, 11. 
{ 
| 
| 
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TABLEI 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS, 
TEACHERS, AND RESPONDENTS BY COUNTIES 


Per cent of 
Total 


87.5 


38.3 
48.9 
55.1 
60.0 
54.2 


w 


& 


\ 156 Jo 
| 
i: Schools Teachers Respondents* 
i 2. Ashland 60 23 
é 3. Barron 96 47 
4. Bayfield 29 16 
5. Brown 220 132 
6. Buffalo 35 19 
7. Burnett 20 5 25.0 
| 8. Calumet 46 22 47.8 
9. Chippewa 95 35 36.8 
10. Clark 84 42 50.0" 
11. Columbia 123 59 47.9 
= 12. Crawford 45 9 20.0 
| : 13. Dane 391 194 49.6 
14. Dodge 122 54 44.2 
15. Door 4 39 12 30.7 
16. Douglas 8 95 46 48.4 
17. Dunn 4 48 24 50.0 
18. Eau Claire 5 84 51 60.7 
19. Florence 1 . 1 16.6 
. 20. Fond du Lac 8 137 66 48.1 
21. Forest 3 25 13 52.0 
. 22. Grant 15 118 63 51.1 
J 23. Green 1 72 28 38.8 
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TABLE I--Continued 


Number of Number of Number of 
Schools Teachers Respondents* 


38 13 
69 31 
32 16 
39 19 
23 

26 

79 

21 

58 

27 

31 

24 

103 

43 

40 

14 


ON 157 
Per cent of 
24. Green Lake 34.2 | 
25. lowa 12 44.9 
26. Iron 4 50.0 : 
27. Jackson 6 48.7 
28. Jefferson 1 1 19.4 . 
29. Juneau 6 57.7 
30. Kenosha 6 37.4 j 
31. Kewaunee 4 51.2 
32. La Crosse 10 37.9 
33. Lafayette 9 49.0 
34. Langlade 3 53.4 
35. Lincoln 3 54.5 
36. Manitowoc 8 62.4 | 
37. Marathon 9 28.2 | 
38. Marinette 9 40.0 : 
39. Marquette 5 46.6 | 
40. Milwaukee 33 1,490 684 45.9 : 
41. Monroe 1 15 36 48.0 ei 
42. Oconto 6 51 30 58.8 
43. Oneida 6 63 17 26.9 
44. Outagamie 12 192 89 46.3 | 
45. Ozaukee 3 33 19 57.6 
46. Pepin 3 21 13 61.9 ‘@ 
47. Pierce 8 70 26 37.1 ae 
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TABLE I--Continued 


Number of Number of Number of Per cent of 
Schools Teachers Respondents* Total 


85 32 37.6 
61 35 57.3 
33 27 81.8 
115 50.8 

23 48.9 

51.8 

73.8 

52.1 

37.9 

70.0 


30.8 


59.1 


60.0 
41.5 
36.0 
: Vilas 85.7 
Walworth 
Washburn 
Washington 
Waukesha 
Waupaca 
Waushara 
Winnebago 215 
Wood 119 


Total 7,583 


* Includes teachers and principals 


158 Jol 
48. Polk 
49. Portage 
50. Price 
‘ 51. Racine 2 
52. Richland 
53. Rock 
54. Rusk 
55. St. Croix 
56. Sauk 
57. Sawyer 
58. Shawano 81 25 
59. Sheboygan 225 133 
3,788 49.8 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS ACCORDING 
TO NUMBER ON FACULTY 


Number on Teacher Personnel Respondents 
Faculty 


No. No. 


Less than 5 128 

5-9 561 
10 - 14 393 
15 - 19 335 
20 - 24 243 
25 - 29 243 
30 - 34 214 
35 - 39 250 
40 - 44 274 
45 - 49 5.0 145 
50 - 54 3.4 128 


55 and over 16.8 677 


Total 100.0 3,591 
TABLE IV 


TOTAL YEARS TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


Men Women Total 


Years 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


0- 3 

4- 7 

8-11 
12-15 
16-19 
20-23 
24-27 
28-31 
32-35 
36-39 
40-43 
44 and ove 


721 20.1 


. 


= 


IN 159 
3.6 
15.6 
10.9 
9.3 
6.8 
6.8 
6.0 
7.0 
1.6 
4.0 
3.6 
18.8 
| 
9 
9 532 14.8 im 
425 11.8 
379 10.5 
376 10.5 
421 11.7 
290 8.1 
202 5.6 : 
149 4.2 
54 1.5 
27 0.8 
13 0.4 : 
Total 1,745 100.0 1,844 3,589 100.0 
Mean 14.70 15.63 15.18 


TA 


BLE V 


NUMBER OF YEARS IN PRESENT POSITION * 
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Men Women Total 
Years 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Less than 4 . 772 44.5 882 47.7 1,654 45.9 
17.8 264 14.2 572 15.9 
9.0 114 6.2 270 7.5 
298 6.8 107 5.8 225 6.3 
ee 10.1 164 8.8 339 9.4 
20-23 .... 114 6.5 161 8.7 275 1.6 
4.7 107 5.8 189 5.2 
1.3 32 1.7 55 1.5 
eee 4 0.2 16 0.9 20 0.6 
36-39 .... 0 -- 3 0.2 3 0.1 
40-43 .... 1 0.1 0 -- 1 0.0 

Total 1,753 100.0 1,850 100.0 3,603 100.0 

Mean 9.21 9.62 9.42 


* Includes 1946-47 school year. 


TABLE VI 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Total 


Men Women 
College 
Training 
Number __Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Attended but did 

not graduate 55 3.2 109 5.9 164 4.6 
Bachelor’s 

degree 428 24.6 656 35.6 1,084 30.2 
Work beyond 

Bachelors 652 37.5 636 34.4 1,288 35.9 
Master’s degree 322 18.5 178 9.6 500 14.0 
Work beyond 

Masters 280 16.1 264 14.3 544 15.2 
Ph. D., Ed. D. 2 0.1 3 0.2 5 0.1 


100.0 


1,846 


TABLE Vil 


EXTENSION COURSES TAKEN DURING SCHOOL YEAR 


Total 


|. 
cent 


Number 


1,376 
370 


Percent 


12.3 
27.7 


1,746 


160 
Jol 
1,739 100.0 3,585 100.0 
Men Women Total 
Mmm Number Number. Percegt 
21.2 505 875 24.6 
; 7 m7 100.0 1,824 100.0 3,570 100.0 
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TABLE vil 


RECENCY OF EXTENSION COURSES 
TAKEN DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Men Women Total 
Year 
Number Percent Number’ Percent Number Percent 

1947... eee 141 10.5 134 10.2 275 10.3 
1946... 345 25.7 325 24.6 670 25.2 
1945 93 6.9 138 10.5 231 8.7 
1944 ...22606- 56 4.2 110 8.3 166 6.2 
1943 .....224- 72 5.4 111 8.4 183 6.9 
1942 .....264- 117 8.7 94 7.2 211 7.9 
1941.2... 119 8.9 89 6.7 208 7.8 
1940 ......2.- 97 7.2 85 6.4 182 6.8 
1935-39....... 229 17.0 165 12.5 394 14.8 
1930-34....... 50 3.7 44 3.3 94 2.5 
1925-29....... 17 1.3 16 1.2 33 1.3 
Before 1925 .... 7 0.5 8 0.6 15 0.6 

Total 1,343 100.0 1,319 100.0 2,662 100.0 

TABLE Ix 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE SINCE FIRST TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 


Women Total 


Status 


Number Percent 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Yes 1,280 73.4 1,298 70.9 2,578 72.1 
No. 463 26.6 532 29.1 995 27.9 


Total 


1,743 100.0 1,830 100.0 3,573 100.0 


TABLE X 
LATEST ATTENDANCE AT SUMMER SCHOOL 


Women 


Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


1946... 336 26.8 276 21.8 612 24.3 
19458 .. ce eee 67 5.4 143 11.3 210 8.3 
1944... 45 3.6 111 8.8 156 6.2 
ee 50 3.9 87 6.8 137 5.4 
re 99 71.9 107 8.5 206 8.2 
pt eee 124 9.9 107 8.5 231 9.2 
1940... 2s oe 121 9.7 83 6.6 204 8.1 
1935-39 ...... 289 23.1 246 19.4 535 21.3 
1930-34 ae ee 81 6.5 64 §.1 145 5.8 
1925-29 .....-. 32 2.6 32 2.5 64 2.5 
Before 1925 .... 8 0.6 9 0.7 17 0.7 


Total 1,252 100.0 1,265 100.0 2,517 100.0 


N 
Men 
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TABLE XI 
MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Men Women Total 
Status 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


we 1,621 93.2 1,737 95.3 3,358 94.2 
119 6.8 86 4.7 205 5.8 


Total 1,740 100.0 1,823 100.0 3,563 100.0 


TABLE XII 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


Men Women Total 
Status 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


1,420 82.7 1,532 84.4 2,952 83.6 
298 17.3 282 15.6 580 16.4 


Total 1,718 100.0 1,814 100.0 3,532 100.0 


TABLE 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS PURCHASED DURING 
1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


Men Women Total 


Status 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


1,066 61.1 1,004 54.8 2,070 57.9 
ee ee 679 38.9 829 45.2 1,508 42.1 


Total 1,745 100.0 1,833 100.0 3,578 100.0 


TABLE XIV 


EXPENDITURES FOR PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
DURING 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


Men Women Total 
Amount 
Spent 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


$5orless 231 21.4 . 568 27.2 
6-10... 369 34.1 708 
11-15 .. 22.3 388 
16-20 . 7.6 148 
21-25 . 6.6 123 

26-30 . 1.9 37 


. 


31-35 1.4 26 
36-40 1.3 24 
41-45 0.4 6 
46-50 . 1.8 31 
51-100. 0,9 25 
101-150. 0.3: 


o 


Total ‘1,081 100.0 


Median $9.20 


162 J 
1,007 
$7.45 $8.36 
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TABLE XV 


TYPE OF TEACHERS’ LICENSE HELD 


License 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


certificate 


1,410 


42 
305 


1,471 


60 
328 


3.2 


79.1 2,881 


102 
17.7 633 


2.8 
17.5 


79.7 


Total 


1,757 


1,859 


100.0 


3,616 


100.0 


TABLE XVI 


PROFESSIONAL AND CULTURAL ADVANTAGES DENIED RESPONDENTS 
BECAUSE OF INABILITY TO AFFORD THEM 


Advantages 


Women 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Professional: 
Summer school. . . 
Extension courses . 
Graduate work... 
Professional publica- 
Professional organi- 
. 


Cultural: 
Entertain guests. ... 
Marriage and a family 
Theater concerts, 
lectures 
Books, magazines, 
records......-. 
Automobile ...... 
Satisfactory living 
College education for 
GREGOR. wc 


Total Responses. 


62 
378 
29 
448 


206 
163 


335 
899 
541 
120 
110 


351 
252 
376 
512 
342 


66 
17 


118 
238 

24 
258 


148 


2.6 180 
5.2 616 
0.5 53 
5.7 706 
3.2 354 


232 


4.9 557 
23.6 1977 
6.6 842 
2.7 245 
1.2 164 
8.1 720 
5.9 522 
12.0 921 
11.5 1035 
4.2 532 
0.2 76 


ON 163 
Men Women Total 
Permit 2.4 : 
Life 
| 
1.2 1.8 
1.3 6.3 
0.6 0.6 
8.6 7.2 
4.0 = 3.6 
3.1 69 1.5 = 2.4 
6.4 222 5.7 
17.3 1078 80.2 
10.4 301 8.6 
2.3 125 2.5 
2.1 54 1.7 | 
6.7 369 7.4 
4.8 270 5.3 
1.2 545 9.4 
9.8 523 10.6 . 
6.6 190 5.4 
| 1.3 10 0.8 a 
0.3 17 0.4 34 0.3 
5207 100.0 4559 100.0 9766 99.8 
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TABLE XVII 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number 


Percent Number Percent 


. 43 385 428 
25-29... 295 16.8 292 15.5 587 16.1 
30-34... 364 20.7 157 8.4 521 14.3 
35-39 ... 339 19.3 196 10.4 535 14.7 
40-44... 299 17.0 249 13.2 548 15.1 
45-49... 193 11.0 228 12.1 421 11.6 
50-54... 126 7.2 190 10.1 316 8.7 
55-59... 57 3.2 112 6.0 169 4.6 
60-64... 27 1.5 48 2.6 15 2.1 
65-69... 10 0.6 21 1.1 31 0.9 

aie 4 0.2 1 0.1 0.1 

- 1,757 1,879 00 00 


38.73 38.03 


TABLE XVIII 


MARITAL STATUS OF THE TEACHER PERSONNEL 
Men Women Total 


Marital 
Status 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Single ... 214 12.2 1,460 18.6 1,674 46.3 
Married. . 1,514 86.1 293 15.8 1,807 50.0 
Separated or 
divorced 14 0.8 31 BY 44 1.2 
Widowed. . 16 0.9 13 3.9 89 2.5 


Total 1,758 100.0 1,856 100.0 3,614 100.0 
TABLE 


DEPENDENCY LOAD 


Women 


Men Total 


Number of 
Dependents* 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Number Percent 


None (self 


only) 97 5.8 680 53.5 117 26.4 
One.... 326 19.4 424 33.4 750 25.5 
Two.... 480 28.7 132 10.4 612 20.8 
Three... 485 29.0 25 1.9 510 17.3 
Four. ... 205 12.2 4 0.3 209 7.1 
Five. ... 57 3.4 1 0.1 58 2.0 
Six .... 12 0.7 0 -- 12 0.4 
Seven... 6 0.4 1 0.1 7 0.2 
Eight... 2 0.1 1 0.1 3 0.1 
Nine. ... 3 0.2 0 -- 3 0.1 
Teno... 0 -- 0 -- 0 -- 
Eleven & over 2 0.1 2 0.2 4 0.1 


100.0 100.0 


*Includes both wholly or partially dependent, 


164 J 
Age 
38.37 
iid 
Total 1,675 100.0 1,270 
Mean 2.40 0.65 1.65 
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TABLE xXx 
LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Women 


Men 


Total 
Status 


Number Percent 


Number Percent Number 


Percent 


Maintain home 


Personally 1,402 79.6 417 22.4 1,819 50.2 
Maintain home 

jointly 718 4.4 487 26.2 565 15.6 
Rent a room & 

board or 

purchase 

meals 194 11.0 687 36.9 881 24.3 
Live with 

parents 40 2.3 169 9.1 209 5.8 
Live with 

relatives 24 1.4 34 1.8 58 1.6 
Other 23 1.3 66 3.6 89 2.5 


Total 1,761 1,860 100.0 3,621 100.0 


TABLE XxI 
HOME OWNERSHIP OR RENTAL 
Men 


Women 


Total 
Status 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Own a home clear 


of debt 279 18.7 260 31.8 539 23.4 
Buying a home on 

installment 

plan 385 25.9 96 11.7 481 20.8 
Rent home, flat 

or apartment 7182 52.5 368 44.9 1,150 49.8 
Other 43 2.9 95 11.6 138 6.0 


Total 1,489 


100.0 819 100.0 2,308 100.0 


TABLE XXII 
AUTOMOBILE OWNERSHIP 
. Men Women 


Total 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent Number Percent 


1,354 76.9 678 36.8 2,032 56.4 
No. «2.20 406 23.1 1,162 63.2 1,568 43.6 


1,760 100.00 1,840 100.0 3,600 100.0 


TABLE 


MEMBERSHIP IN LODGE OR FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS* 
Men 


Women 


Total 


Status 


Number 


Percent Number Number Percent 


Yes... 7179 44.9 509 1,288 36.6 
No. 22.0. 956 55.1 1,279 - 71.5 2,235 63.4 


Total 1,735 100.0 1,788 100.0 3,523 100.0 
*Masons, Elks, Knights of Columbus, etc. 


Status 
j 
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TABLE XXIV 
MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL SERVICE CLUBS* 


Women Total 


Status 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


iacecx 26.3 245 14.2 695 20.3 


No..... 1,259 73.7 1,476 85.8 2,735 79.7 


Total 1,709 100.0 1,721 100.0 3,430 100.0 


*Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, etc. 


TABLE XXv 


STATE OR OOUNTRY OF BIRTH 


Men 


Women Total 


Place of Birth 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Wisconsin ..... 1305 714.6 1423 16.8 2728 15.7 
Minnesota ..... 92 5.3 87 4.7 179 5.0 
90 §.2 82 4.4 172 4.8 
ee 51 2.9 47 2.5 98 2.7 
ae a 48. 2.7 48 2.6 96 2.7 
Se 26 1.5 18 0.9 44 1.2 
North Dakota. ... 11 0.6 19 1.0 30 0.8 
South Dakota. ... 13 0.7 14 0.8 27 0.8 
re 12 0.7 13 0.7 25 0.7 
Nebraska...... 13 0.7 10 0.5 23 0.6 
Pennsylvania ... 14 0.8 6 0.3 20 0.6 
Missouri.... . 6 0.3 10 0.5 16 0.4 
0 Se 7 0.4 5 0.3 12 0.3 
California .. <-> 2 0.1 6 0.3 8 0.2 
wwe 2 0.1 6 0.3 8 0.2 
Kentucky. ..... 2 0.1 5 0.3 7 0.2 
ke 3 0.2 4 0.2 7 0.2 
| ee 5 0.3 1 0.1 6 0.2 
. 1 0.1 5 0.3 6 0.2 
a eee 3 0.2 2 0.1 5 0.1 
Massachusetts . . 3 0.2 2 0.1 5 0.1 
New Jersey .... 2 0.1 3 0.2 5 0.1 
Washington .... 1 0.1 3 0.2 4 0.1 
6 « 2 0.1 1 0.1 3 0.1 
Okalahoma ,... 2 0.1 1 0.1 3 0.1 
West Virginia... 2 0.1 1 0.1 3 0.1 
Other States ... 5 0.3 10 0.5 15 0.4 
Foreign Countries 26 1.5 21 1.1 47 1.3 

Total Reporting 1749 100.0 1853 99.0 3602 99.9 
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TABLE XXVI 
USE OF TIME DURING 1946 SUMMER VACATION 


Men Women Total 


Activity 
Number Percent Number Percent Number’ Percent 


Attended summer 
school at 
college or 
university ... 
Taught summer 
school 
Took a trip of 
at least two 
WOGMB cee 
Worked for fi- 
nancial re- 
muneration at 
an occupation 
other than 
teaching .... 
Worked at home 
without fi- 
nancial re- 
muneration... 
Worked at home 
of parent with- 
out financial 
remuneration . . 33 
Rested at own or 
parent’s home 
or resort.... 89 
Twelve-month’s 
MD 61 718 
Sickness, oper- 
ation, medical 
10 21 
Other activity 21 35 
Military Service 31 32 


Total 1,693 3,563 


161 
19.0 
3.5 
9.3 
28.9 
15.3 
8.5 
10.7 
2.2 
0.6 
1.0 
1.0 
100.0 | 
5 
j 


TABLE XXVII 


PLANS FOR USE OF TIME DURING 1947SUMMER VACATION 
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Number 


Percent Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Attend summer 

school at college 

or university..... 
Teach summer school 
Take two week trip. . 
Work for financial 

remuneration at 

an occupation other 

than teaching. .... 
Work at home without 

financial remuner- 

Work at home of 

parents without fin- 

ancial remuneration 
Rest at home, own 

or parents or cottage 
Twelve months’ job... 
Sickness, operation, 

medical care...... 
Get married........ 
Other activity....... 


Total 


375 
78 
73 


725 


4.4 


1.3 


17 


1,693 


TABLE 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
BY TYPES OF SCHOOLS? 


Women 


Total 


Number 


Percent Number 


Percent» 


Number 


Percent 


Junior High 7-8-9.... 
Six-year 7-12. 
Four-year 9-12 eeeee 
Three-year 10-12.... 


273 
216 
1,044 
264 


15.2 
12.0 
58.1 
14.7 


19.4 
15.0 
48.7 
16.9 


17.4 
13.5 
53.3 
15.8 


Total© 


1,797 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


4Includes principals and teachers 
Dincludes five-year schools 8-12 
CSome listed teaching in several types of schools. 


168 It 
Men Women Total 
Plans 
24.9 309 18.3 684 21.0 
5.2 49 2.9 127 3.9 
4.8 254 15.0 327 10.0 
| = 48.2 292 17.3 1,017 31.2 
| 93 6.2 335 19.8 428 13.1 
12 0.8 157 9.3 169 5.2 
| 56 3.7 220 13.0 276 8.5 
| 66 = 19 1.1 85 2.6 
8 0.5 . 0.5 17 0.5 
0 oo 30 1.8 30 0.9 
20 = 1.0 37 1.1 
1,506 100.0 100.0 3,259 100.0 
Men 
Kind of 
High School 
369 642 
284 500 
924 1,968 
321 585 
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TABLE XXIx 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
ACCORDING TO POSITION CLASSIFICATION 


Men Women Total 
Position 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Teacher ..... 1,481 83.7 1,803 96.8 3,284 90.4 
Principal and 
teacher. .... 10.6 12 0.6 5.5 
Principal, no 
1.6 2 
Assistant 
principal. ... 3.3 
Guidance director 0.2 
Lijvarian . 
Psychologist . . -- 
Superintendent and 
principal... . 0.3 6 


Total 1,769 100.0 3,632 100.0 


2Teachers reported dual positions. 
TABLE Xxx 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL BY 
TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Women 


Men Total 
School 
Enrollment 
Number Percent Number Percent Number’ Percent 
Less than 50. . 16 0.9 15 0.8 31 0.9 
50- 99.. 123 7.0 86 4.7 209 5.8 
100- 299... 465 26.6 381 20.7 846 23.5 
300- 499 .. 252 14.4 301 16.3 553 15.4 
500- 699 .. 176 10.0 222 12.0 398 11.1 
700- 899 .. 123 7.0 173 9.4 296 8.2 
900-1,099 .. 117 6.7 162 8.8 279 1.8 
1,100-1,299 . . 139 7.9 133 7.2 272 7.6 
1,300-1,499 . . 60 3.4 61 3.3 121 3.3 
1,500-1,699 . . 64 3.7 16 4.1 140 3.9 
1,700-1,899 .. 65 3.7 83 4.5 148 4.1 ; a 
1,900 and over 152 8.7 - 181 8.2 303 8.4 
Total 1,752 100.0 1,844 100.0 3,596 100.0 
Median 522.73 625.23 579.90 
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TABLE XXxXI 


AVERAGE SIZE OF CLASSES* 


Women Total 


Average 
Class size 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Less than10.. 7 0.4 6 0.3 13 0.4 
70 4.1 69 3.8 139 3.9 
ae 161 9.4 167 9.1 328 9.2 
ar 326 19.1 318 17.4 644 18.2 
450 26.4 503 27.5 953 26.9 
ee 427 25.0 540 29.6 967 27.4 
151 8.9 140 7.7 291 8.2 
40-44...... 58 3.4 39 2.1 97 2.7 
45-49 “ee © @ @ @ 15 0.9 12 0.7 37 1.0 
ee 23 1.3 17 0.9 40 EY 
55 and over... 19 1.1 16 0.9 35 1.0 
Total 1,707 100.0 1,827 100.0 3,534 100.0 
Median 28.22 28.52 28.37 


*Includes principals who teach. 


TABLE XXXII 


WEEKLY TEACHING LOAD* 


Women Total 
Number of 


Pupils 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Less than 100... 0.2 0.2 
100- 199.... 41 2.4 20 1.1 61 1.7 
200- 299.... 84 4.9 57 3.1 141 4.0 
300- 399.... 147 8.6 109 5.9 256 7.2 
400- 499.... 149 8.7 188 10.2 337 9.5 
500- 599.... 257 14.9 306 16.7 563 15.9 
600- 699.... 342 19.9 382 20.8* 724 20.4 
700- 799.... 324 18.9 395 21.5 719 20.2 
800- 899.... 138 8.0 153 6.4 291 8.2 
900- 999.... 70 4.1 101 5.5 171 4.8 

1,000-1,099 oa @ 6 94 5.5 56 3.1 150 4.2 

1,100- and over . . 68 3.9 64 3.5 132 3.7 

Total 1,717 100.0 1,834 100.0 3,551 100.0 


*Daily number of pupils met in classes x 5. 


Jo 
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TABLE XxXxI 
SUBJECTS TAUGHT BY RESPONDENTS 2 
Men 


Women Total 


Subjects 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


173 6.3 691 26.6. 864 16.1 
37 1.4 186 7.1 223 4.2 
588 21.4 165 6.3 753 14.1 


English or Speech 
Foreign Language 
Sciences ..... 


Mathematics... . 420 15.3 259 9.9 679 12.7 
Social Studies ... 485 17.6 392 15.1 877 16.4 
Agriculture. .... 114 4.1 4 0.2 118 2.2 
Commercial. ... 147 5.3 254 9.8 401 1.5 
Home Economics or 

Industrial Arts. . 236 8.6 255 9.8 491 9.2 
ee 131 4.8 80 3.1 2il1 3.9 
Physical and 

Health Education. 320 11.6 149 5.7 469 8.8 
17 2.8 3.4 


Totalb 100.0 


100.0 


alIncludes principals who teach. 


>Total greater than number of teachers because of teaching combinations. 


TABLE XXXIV 


EXTRA-CURRICLUAR ACTIVITIES 
SPONSORED OR SUPERVISED* 


Men Women Total 


Activity 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Athletics ..... 912 23.5 203 1,115 14.9 
Pee eee 204 5.2 145 4.1 349 4.7 
Publications, jour- 

nalistic 

organizations .. . 247 6.4 393 10.9 640 8.6 
Dramatics, debate 

and literary 

organizations... - 282 7.3 544 15.2 826 11.0 
School government, 

school service 

and honor 

societies ..... 484 12.4 403 11.2 887 11.9 
Social, moral, 

leadership, and 


guidance 

organizations. . . 482 12.4 551 15.3 1,033 13.8 
Departmental clubs 351 9.0 393 10.9 744 9.9 
Special interest 

Clubs 0.2 cco 362 9.3 352 9.8 714 9.5 


Miscellaneous .. . 564 14.5 609 16.9 1,173 15.7 


Total 3,888 100.0 3,593 100.0 7,481 100.0 


*Many respondents indicated more than one activity. 


| 
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TABLE XXXV 


STATUS OF EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Men Women Total 
Are extra curricular activi- 
ties: 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Assigned to all teachers? 
eA eae 1055 67.0 1097 66.0 2152 66.5 
520 33.0 566 34.0 1086 33.5 
Total Reporting .... 1575 1663 3238 
Confined to the regular 
school day? 
264 19.4 329 22.7 593 21.1 
1094 80.6 1119 17.3 2213 78.9 
Total Reporting..... 1358 1448 3806 
Included as a part of regu- 
lar teaching load? 
499 35.6 537 37.5 1036 36.6 
Total Reporting..... 1403 1431 2834 
Carried on before school in 
the morning? 
387 36.1 437 39.7 824 37.9 
DEM @eeevesseser 684 63.9 664 60.3 1348 62.1 
Total Reporting ..... 1071 1101 2172 
Active during the noon 
lunch hour? 
741 64.2 769 64.8 1510 64.5 
ee ee 413 35.8 417 35.2 830 35.5 
Total Reporting eeeee 1154 1186 2340 
Scheduled after school in 
the afternoon? 
No . « . 164 11.6 236 16.4 400 14.0 
Total Reporting..... 1414 1440 2854 
Scheduled in the evenings ? 
ee eee 1084 81.7 958 76.2 2042 79.0 
Total Reporting. .... 1326 1258 2584 
Scheduled on Saturdays? : 
eae eee 663 58.6 439 45.2 1102 52.4 
rr 469 41.4 532 54.8 1001 47.6 
Total Reporting..... 1132 971 2103 
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TABLE XXXVI 


CONTRACTUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 
FOR THE 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


Men Women Total 
Salary 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Less than $1,000. 1 0.1 0 ae 1 0.0 
1,000-1,499 .. .. 1 0.1 6 0.3 7 0.2 
1,500-1,999 .. .. 34 1.9 310 16.8 344 9.5 
2,000-2,499 .. .. 304 17.3 7168 41.7 1,072 29.8 
2,500-2,999 .. .. 666 37.9 408 22.2 1,704 29.9 
3,000-3,499 .. .. 464 26.4 235 12.2 699 19.4 
3,500-3,999 .. .. 211 12.0 97 5.2 308 8.6 
4,000-4,499 .. .. 59 3.4 15 0.8 74 2.1 
4,500-4,999 .. . 10 0.6 0 -- 10 0.3 
5,000-5,499 .. .. 4 0.2 1 0.1 5 0.1 
5,500- 5,999. 2 0.1 0 o> 2 0.1 
Total 1,756 100.0 1,840 100.0 3,596 100.0 
Mean $2,965.26 $2,498.10 $2,769.13 
TABLE XXXVI 
STATUS OF SALARY SCHEDULES 
Men Women Total 
Status 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Does your school 
have a salary 
schedule? 
55.0 1,156 62.9 2,121 59.1 
44.8 679 37.0 1,465 40.8 
Don’t know ..... 3 0.2 2 0.1 5 0.1 
Total 1,754 100.0 1,837 100.0 3,591 100.0 
Has the salary 
schedule been 
followed? 
58.4 702 52.9 1,389 55.5 
38.9 572 43.0 1,030 41.1 
Don’t know. ..... 31 2.7 54 4.1 85 3.4 
Total 1,176 100.0 1,328 100.0 2,504 100.0 
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TABLE XXXVI 


OBSERVED VARIATIONS FROM SALARY SCHEDULE 


Men Women Total 
Variations 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
New schedule - 
adopted for next 
4% 36 13.1 52 11.1 86 11.8 
New teachers 
a ee 74 26.8 141 30.1 215 28.9 
Men teachers 
OO eee 8 2.9 52 11.1 60 8.1 
School Board ma- 
nipulates schedule . 10 3.6 14 3.0 24 3.2 
Coaches favored. . 20 72 28 6.0 48 6.5 
Music teachers 
ae 11 3.9 13 2.8 24 3.2 
Agriculture teachers 
3 6 1.3 9 1.2 
Home Economics or 
Industrial Arts 
teachers favored. . 6 2.2 11 2.3 17 2.3 
Commercial teachers 
rar 2 0.7 7 1.5 9 1.2 
Not all teachers 
are on salary 
schedule ...... 10 3.6 14 3.0 24 3.2 
Individual 
bargaining ..... 35 12.7 52 11.1 87 11.7 
Other practices ... 61 22.1 78 16.7 139 18.7 
Total 276 99.9 468 100.0 7144 100.0 
TABLE XXxXIxX 
NUMBER OF SALARY CHECKS RECEIVED 
DURING 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 
Men Women Total 
Number 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
14.7 327 17.6 585 16.2 
Risntacsass Te 33.1 693 37.5 1,276 35.3 
15 0.9 20 1.1 35 1.0 
 | 36.2 542 29.3 1,179 32.7 
Seventeen .... 1 0.4 8 0.4 15 0.4 
Eighteen. .. . 16 0.9 11 0.6 27 0.8 
Nineteen... . 42 2.4 53 2.9 94 2.6 
Tweety 76 4.3 91 4.9 167 4.6 
Twenty-four... 107 6.1 85 4.6 192 5.3 
Twenty-six... . 2 0.1 0 -- 2 0.1 
, Se 0 -- 1 0.1 1 0.0 
16 0.9 19 1.0 35 1.0 
Total 1,759 100.0 1,850 100.0 3,609 100.0 
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TABLE XL 


NUMBER OF SALARY CHECKS PREFERRED PER CALENDAR YEAR 


Men Women Total 
Number 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Mime cc cscs 96 5.6 159 8.9 255 1.2 
ae 233 13.5 364 20.3 597 17.0 
Eleven..... 15 0.9 10 0.6 25 0.7 
Twelve. .... 1,116 64.6 1,063 59.2 2,179 61.9 
Thirteen. ... 2 0.1 2 0.1 4 0.1 
Eighteen. ... 8 0.5 6 0.3 14 0.4 
Nineteen. ... 23 1.3 33 1.8 56 1.6 
Twenty. .... 47 2.7 45 2.5 92 2.6 
Twenty-four . . 166 9.6 96 5.3 262 1A 
Twenty-six. *“e ll 0.6 6 0.3 17 0.5 
Forty. «ccc 2 0.1 1 0.1 3 0.1 
to 8 0.5 10 0.6 18 0.5 
Total 1,727 100.0 1,795 100.0 3,522 100.0 
TABLE XLI 
PLANS FOR TEACHING DURING 1947-48 SCHOOL YEAR 
Men Women Total 
Reply 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
90.4 1,621 88.6 3,174 89.4 
108 6.3 176 9.6 284 8.0 
Undecided. . . . 57 3.3 33 1.8 90 2.6 
Total 1,718 100.0 1,830 100.0 3,548 100.0 


TABLE 


EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME REPORTED BY PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Men Women Total 
Response 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
1,333 76.2 764 41.4 2,097 58.3 
ee ee 416 23.8 1,083 58.6 1,499 41.7 


Total 1,749 100.0 1,847 100.0 3,596 100.0 
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TABLE 


KINDS OF RELATED PROFESSIONAL WORK DONE 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR AND SUMMER VACATION 


Men Women Total 
Kinds of work 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Recreational .... 140 18.4 40 13.8 180 17.1 
Teach summer school 53 7.0 43 14.8 96 9.1 
Summer camp... 26 3.4 21 1.2 47 4.5 
Officiating 
131 17.3 5 136 13.0. 
Teach night school . 124 16.3 62 21.3 186 17.8 
_. ae 16 2.1 16 5.5 32 3.0 
ae 60 7.9 28 9.6 88 8.4 
Veterans on-the- 
job Training. ... 43 5.7 0 -- 43 4.1 
Book or commercial 
sales, accounting, 
auditing, book- 
a 33 4.4 11 3.8 ae 4.2 
Critic or practice 
a 3 0.4 3 1.0 6 0.6 
Writing, speaking, 
royalties. ..... 14 1.8 12 4.1 26 2.4 
ee 116 15.3 50 17.2 166 15.8 
Total 759 100.0 291 100.0 1,050 100.0 
TABLE XLIV 
KINDS OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISES OR BUSINESSES 
CONDUCTED DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR AND SUMMER VACATION 
Men Women Total 
Private Enterprise 
or Business 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Own business or 
enterprise .... 105 24.8 20 10.6 125 20.4 
Farm, truck garden 67 15.8 22 11.7 89 14.5 
Painting and 
decorating, 
commercial art. . 46 10.8 1 0.5 a 1.7 
Real estate, rent 
rooms, land, 
property ..... 39 9.2 42 22.4 81 13.2 
Mechanical repair 
and maintenance 23 5.4 1 0.5 24 3.9 
Insurance salesman 22 5.2 1 3.7 29 4.8 
Investments: stocks, 
bonds, interest, 
savings. ..... 30 7.1 53 28.2 83 13.6 
Inheritance .... 2 0.5 11 5.9 13 2.1 
Annuity....... 1 0.2 1 0.5 2 0.3 
Gifts. a. *eentee 3 0.7 3 1.6 6 1.0 
Not specified... . 66 15.6 22 11.7 88 14.4 
20 4.7 5 2.7 25 4.1 
Total 424 100.0 188 100.0 612 100.0 
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TABLE XLV 


OTHER SOURCES OF EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR AND SUMMER VACATION 


Men Women Total 
Sources 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Wife-husband works 292 35.3 252 57.9 544 43.1 
Driver: bus, 
truck, taxi .... 13 1.6 1 0.2 14 1.1 
« 50 6.0 12 2.8 62 4.9 
« 86 10.4 10 2.3 96 1.6 
Canning factory . . 55 6.6 g 2.1 64 §.1 
Office work. .... 8 1.0 45 10.3 53 4.2 
Clerical sales. . . 58 7.0 43 9.9 101 8.0 
Common labor. .. 45 5.4 3 0.7 48 3.8 
Carpentry- 
construction. . . 47 5.7 2 0.5 4G 3.9 
Resort, restaurant, 
6 0.4 22 5.1 26 2.1 
ee 170 20.5 36 8.2 206 16.3 
Total 828 99.9 435 100.0 1,263 100.1 


TABLE XLVI 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS FROM EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 
DURING THE 1946 SUMMER VACATION 


Men Women Total 
Earnings in 
Dollars 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
> Terrre 12 1.4 25 7.8 37 3.1 
a aa 29 3.3 32 10.0 61 5.0 
100-149 ....... 43 4.9 56 17.5 ag 8.2 
5.0 33 10.3 77 6.4 
200-249 72 8.1 55 127 10.5 
250-208 ... 2. 62 7.0 32 10.0 94 71.8 
300-349 ...... 112 12.6 29 9.0 141 11.7 
350-398 . . wee 15 8.5 19 5.9 94 7.8 
400-449 ...... 89 10.0 11 3.4 100 8.3 
450-499 ...... 63 7.1 12 3.7 75 6.2 
6 6 13 8.2 1 2.2 80 6.6 
212 23.9 10 3.1 222 18.4 


i” 
Total 886 100.4 321 100.0 1,207 100.0 
CR = 16.70. 
Mean $385.21 $228.43 $343.50 < 
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TABLE XLVI 


ESTIMATED EARNINGS FROM EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 
DURING THE 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


Men Women Total 
Earnings in 
Dollars 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Less than $50 .... 41 6.3 31 15.0 12 8.4 
eee 69 10.7 40 19.3 109 12.8 
eee ee 76 11.7 29 14.0 105 12.3 
ar 56 8.6 21 10.1 17 9.0 
65 10.0 20 9.7 85 9.9 
ee 44 6.8 12 5.8 56 6.6 
ee 47 73 8 3.9 55 6.4 
Se 29 4.5 7 3.4 36 4.2 
400-449 ....... 30 4.6 7 3.4 37 4.3 
a 18 2.8 4 1.9 22 2.6 
21 3.2 5 2.4 26 3.0 
550 and over. .... 152 23.5 23 11.1 175 20.5 
Total 648 100.0 207 100.0 855 100.0 
CR = 6.16 
Mean $305.71 $216.55 $284.10 
TABLE 
ESTIMATED EARNINGS FROM EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 
DURING BOTH THE 1946 SUMMER VACATION AND 
THE 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 
Men Women Total 
Earnings 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Less than $100 .... 55 4.8 84 17.7 139 8.6 
9.0 100 21.1 203 12.5 
11.0 121 25.5 248 15.3 
14.2 61 12.8 224 13.8 
eee 11.7 42 8.8 176 10.8 
10.6 21 4.4 143 8.8 
eee 98 8.5 16 3.4 114 7.0 
a 65 §.7 10 2.1 75 4.6 
60 5.2 8 68 4.2 
Pee i, 3.6 6 1.3 47 2.9 
1000-1099 ....... 38 3.3 0.8 42 2.6 
eee 22 1.9 2 0.4 ‘24 1.5 
26 2.3 0 oan 26 1.6 
10 0.9 0 10 0.6 
eee 10 0.9 0 _ 10 0.6 
1500-1599 “enereeneee 6 0.5 0 eee 6 0.4 
4 0.3 0 4 0.2 
5 0.4 0 5 0.3 
1800-1899. ...... 7 0.6 0 1 0.4 
2000-2099 “enereeee 7 0.6 0 eee 7 0.4 
2100-2199 @ 5 0.4 0 eee 5 0.3 
2200-2299... 0.3 0 a 0.2 
2300 and over..... 37 3.2 0 pom 37 2.3 
100.0 475 100.0 1625 100.0 


Median...... 873.88 423.14 197.77 
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TABLE XLIx 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT IN PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT DURING THE 1946 SUMMER VACATION 


Men Women Total 
Hours Worked 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Less than50.... 22 2.9 21 8.0 43 4.2 
36 4.7 18 6.8 54 5.3 

ee 45 5.9 38 14.4 83 8.1 
a 35 4.6 31 11.8 66 6.4 
58 7.6 40 15.2 98 9.6 
.. Fae 47 6.1 14 5.3 61 5.9 
a 95 12.4 37 14.1 132 12.8 
« 59 15 5.7 74 7.2 
102 13.3 28 10.6 130 12.6 
58 7.6 15 5.7 73 7.1 
ee 50 6.5 6 2.3 56 5.4 
550 and over. .... 158 20.7 0 -- 158 15.4 

Total 765 100.0 263 100.0 1,028 100.0 

Mean 388.14 230.00 341.29 

TABLE L 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT IN PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT DURING 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 
Men Women Total 
Hours Employed 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Less than50...- 84 14.7 60 38.5 144 19.9 
aa 116 20.4 51 32.7 167 23.0 
ee 92 16.1 13 8.3 105 14.5 
eee 48 8.4 13 8.3 61 8.4 
ee 43 7.6 1 4.5 50 6.9 
46 6 30 5.3 3 1.9 33 4.6 
ee 37 6.5 1 0.7 38 5.2 
17 3.0 3 1.9 20 2.8 
ee 19 3.3 2 1.3 21 2.9 
10 1.8 0 -- 10 1.4 
eee 14 2.5 0 -- 14 1.9 
550 andover.... 59 10.4 3 1.9 62 8.5 

Total 569 100.0 156 100.0 725 100.0 

CR = 9.91 

Mean 212.87 100.32 188.65 
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TABLE LI 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF HOURS SPENT IN PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


DURING BOTH THE 1946 SUMMER VACATION 


AND THE 1946-47 SCHOOL YEAR 


Men Women Tota} 

Hours employed 
' Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Less than 100... 106 10.9 89 23.8 195 14.5 
100-199 e@on8 a 8 @ @ 111 11.4 84 22.5 195 14.5 
105 10.8 55 14.7 160 11.8 
ae 138 14.1 57 15.3 195 14.5 
0 a 138 14,1 41 11.0 179 13.3 
100 10.3 24 6.4 124 9.2 
81 8.3 9 2.4 89 6.6 
67 6.9 1.1 71 5.3 
+ < 35 3.6 1 0.3 36 2.7 
eae 24 2.5 1 0.3 25 1.9 
1000-1099 ...... 18 1.9 2 0.5 20 1.5 
5 0.5 0 ong 5 0.4 
10 1.0 0 10 0.7 
1900-1300... + 0.4 1 0.3 5 0.4 
1400-1499...... 1 0.1 1 0.3 2 0.1 
ll 1,1 0 eos 11 0.8 
2 0.2 0 ese 2 0.1 
1700-1799 3 0.3 1 0.3 0.3 
pS 4 0.4 1 0.3 5 0.4 
1900-1999 ko = = | 2 0.2 0 eee 2 0.1 
2000-2099 ee 1 0.1 0 eee 1 0.1 
2100-2199 0 eee 0 0 eee 
2200-2299 © @ 0 eee 0 eee 0 eee 
2300 and over. ... 9 0.9 2 0.5 0.8 

975 100.0 373 100.0 1348 100.0 

Median..... 420.29 225.45 363.59 
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TIME DEMANDS OF PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


TABLE Lil 


Does this part-time Women Total 
employment: 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Place demands on 
you during the 
school day? 
718 7.8 22 6.8 100 1.5 
92.2 305 93.2 1,232 92.5 
Occupy your time 
after school? 
43.6 114 36.2 524 41.8 
56.4 201 63.8 731 58.2 
Take place in the 
evening ? 
61.5 180 52.6 805 59.2 
38.5 162 47.4 554 40.8 
Deprive you of 
needed sleep? 
Yes . 209 22.3 40 13.1 249 20.0 
Tae 717.7 266 86.9 997 ~ 80.0 
Allow you adequate 
time for recreation? 
WH 46.2 193 57.6 652 49.1 
GH 53.8 142 42.4 676 50.9 
Continue during the 
summer vacation? 
Yes. 776 76.6 234 67.1 1,010 74.2 
TABLE Li 
OPPORTUNITIES TO PRESENT PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 
OFFERED IN PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
Men Women Total 
Suggestions Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Does this extra job 
give you an oppor- 
tunity to present the 
problems of education? 
WB ccecces 564 53.9 155 43.4 719 51.2 
No. “eevee 483 46.1 -202 56.6 685 48.8 
Have you done this? 
592 63.9 163 61.7 755 63.4 
Me. cccscce 335 36.1 101 38.3 436 36.6 
Are they interested? 
513 62.6 137 58.5 650 61.7 
MBs csnernes 306 37.4 97 41.5 403 38.3 
Have you received 
any suggestions? 
VOB weoccece 352 41.5 86 35.7 438 40.2 
Th 6 cesses 496 58.5 155 64.3 651 59.8 
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TABLE LIV 


EFFECTS OF PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


ON TEACHING POSITION 


In your opinion does 
this employment: 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Make you more apprecia- 

tive of teaching? 

a ee 399 35.6 177 45.0 576 38.0 

541 48.2 129 32.8 670 44.2 

No opinion. ...... 182 16.2 87 22.2 269 17.8 
Make you dissatisfied 

with teaching? 

343 32.6 71 19.1 414 29.0 

557 52.8 243 65.3 800 56.1 

No opinion. ...... 154 14.6 58 15.6 212 14.9 
Give you a better under- 

standing of the 

community ? 

685 65.6 211 57.2 896 63.4 

241 23.1 97 26.3 338 23.9 

No opinion. ...... 118 11.3 61 16.5 179 12.7 
Imporve your ability to 

get along with others? 

841 77.8 309 79.8 1150 78.3 

153 14.2 39 10.1 192 13.1 

No opinion. ..... 87 8.0 39 10.1 126 8.6 
Lower your prestige as a 

teacher? 

eee 221 20.2 34 9.0 255 17.3 

791 72.2 320 84.4 1111 75.3 

No opinion. ...... 84 7.6 25 6.6 109 7.4 
Cause you some embarrass- 

ment in the classroom? 

76 7.1 6 1.6 82 6.0 

956 88.4 353 92.6 1209 88.8 

No opinion ...... 49 4.5. 22 5.8 71 5.2 
Cause dissention within 

the faculty ? 

134 12.7 10 2.7 144 10.0 

821 77.6 338 89.6 1159 80.8 

Mo opinion. . .. 103 9.7 29 7.7 132 9.2 
Jeopardize your rating by 

the principal ? 

62 6.0 6 1.7 68 4.9 

ae ee ee 813 78.5 324 88.7 1137 81.2 

No opinion. ...... 160 15.5 35 9.6 195 13.9 
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TABLE LIV--Continued 
Women Total 
In your opinion does 
this employment: 
Number Percent Number . Percent Number Percent 
Better qualify you to 
teach? 
667 61.0 264 66.0 931 62.4 
No, . . 312 28.6 90 22.5 402 26.9 
No opinion. ...... 114 10.4 46 11.5 160 10.7 
Cause you some diffi- 
culty with the Board? 
70 6.5 2 0.5 712 5.0 
+ 889 82.7 342 90.5 1231 84.7 
No opinion....... 116 10.8 34 9.0 150 10.3 
TABLE LV 
REASONS GIVEN FOR HOLDING A PART-TIME JOB 
Men Women Total 
Reasons 
Number Percent Number Percent Number’ Percent 
Economic necessity. . 963 85.1 255 63.4 1,218 79.5 
Avocation or hobby. . 125 11.1 98 24.4 223 14.5 
Shortage of workers . 5 0.4 17 4.2 22 1.4 
Future security. ... 5 0.4 5 1.3 10 ° 0.7 
Improve teaching... . 10 0.9 1.8 17 
New experience, ... 12 1.1 15 3.7 27 1.8 
Afford cultural and 
recreational ad- 
es 5 0.4 2 0.5 7 0.4 
Buy, build or pay 
for 2 0.2 1 0.2 3 0.2 
High school or 
college education 
for children. .... 4 0.4 2 0.5 6 0.4 
Total 1,131 100.0 402 100.0 1,533 100.0 
TABLE LVI 


SHOULD THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ATTEMPT TO CONTROL 
OR REGULATE THE PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS? 


Teachers with Part-time Jobs _ 


Men Women Total 
Opinion 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

, ra 198 16.3 66 12.4 264 15.1 
_ferrrre 928 76.4 410 17.2 1,338 76.6 
No opinion. . . 89 7.3 55 10.4 144 8.3 

Total 1,215 100.0 531 100.0 1,746 100.0 

Teachers Without Part-time Jobs 

a 90 22.3 117 14.2 207 16.9 
 __ser 261 64.8 551 67.0 812 66.3 
No opinion. .. 52 12.9 154 18.7 206 16.8 

Total 403 100.0 822 99.9 1,225 100.0 
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TABLE LVIII 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS WITH AND 
WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Training Men Women Total 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 

Attended college 44 3.3 53 7.0 97 4.7 
Bachelor’s Degree 304 22.9 305 40.2 609 29.2 
Beyond Bachelors 504 38.0 240 31.6 744 35.7 
Master’s Degree 251 19.0 71 9.4 322 15.5 
Beyond Masters 221 16.7 89 11.7 310 14.9 
Ph. D., Ed. D. 1 0.1 1 0.1 2 0.1 

Total 1,325 100.0 159 100.0 2,084 100.1 

No Extra Income 

Attended college 11 2.7 56 5.2 67 4.5 
Bachelor’s Degree 124 30.0 351 32.3 475 31.6 
Beyond Bachelors 148 35.8 396 36.4 544 36.2 
Master’s Degree 71 17.1 107 9.8 178 11.9 
Beyond Masters 59 14.2 175 16.1 234 15.6 
Ph. D., Ed. D. 1 0.2 2 0.2 3 0.2 

Total 414 100.0 1,087 100.0 1,501 100.0 

TABLE LIX 


EXTENSION COURSES TAKEN BY RESPONDENTS WITH AND 
WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Incofme 


Status Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


| 1,062 80.4 502 66.8 1,564 75.5 
259 19.6 249 33.2 508 24.5 
Total 1,321 100.0 751 100.0 2,072 100.0 

No Extra Income 
305 713.8 810 75.5 1,115 75.0 
108 26.2 263 24.5 371 25.0 
100.0 1,073 100.0 1,486 100.0 
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TABLE LX 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 
WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Status Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


> ee 999 75.6 486 64.8 1,485 71.7 
NO. we ccccce 322 24.4 264 35.2 586 28.3 
Total 1,321 100.0 750 100.0 2,071 100.0 


No Extra Income 


ee ee 274 66.8 602 75.0 1,076 12.8 

& 136 33.2 267 25.0 403 27.2 
Total 410 100.0 1,069 100.0 1,479 100.0 
Critical Ratio: 


Men and women with extra-contractual income ............ 5.12 
Men and women without extra-coniractual income. .......... 3.06 
Men and women with and without extra-contractual income. ..... .72 


TABLE LXI 


MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS REPORTED BY 
RESPONDENTS WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA- CONTRACTUAL 
INCOME 


Extra Income 


Status Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


VOB 1,234 93.6 703 94.1 1,937 93.8 
a a 84 6.4 44 5.9 128 6.2 
Total 1,318 100.0 747 100.0 2,065 100.0 


No Extra Income 


377 91.7 1,024 96.1 1,401 94.9 

34 8.3 42 3.9 76 5.1 
Total 411 100.0 1,066 100.0 1,477 100.0 
Critical Ratio: 


Men and women with extra-contractual income ............ .46 
Men and women without extra-contractual income. ..... ..... 2.34 
Men and women with and without extra-contractual income. ..... 1.41 
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TABLE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 
WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Status Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Yes 1,095 84.2 617 83.6 1,712 84.0 
NO. eee 205 15.8 121 16.4 326 16.0 
Total 1,300 100.0 738 100.0 2,038 100.0 


No Extra Income 


314 717.3 905 84.9 1,219 82.8 
) | 92 22.7 161 15.1 253 17.2 
Total 406 100.0 1,066 100.0 1,472 100.0 


Critical Ratio: 
Men and women with extra-contractual income ........... 0.35 
Men and women without extra-contractual income. ......... 3.23 
Men and women with and without extra-contractual income. ... . 0.941 


TABLE Lx! 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS PURCHASED DURING SCHOOL YEAR BY RESPONDENTS 
WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Status Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Yes wee cece 822 62.1 423 56.8 1,245 60.2 
502 37.9 322 43.2 824 39.8 
Total 1,324 100.0 745 100.0 2,069 100.0 


No Extra Income 


a 241 58.3 574 53.2 815 54.7 

eee eee 172 41.7 504 46.8 676 45.3 
Total 413 100.0 1,078 100.0 1,491 100.0 
Critical Ratio: 


Men and women with extra-contractual income ........+++++-. 1.90 
Men and women without extra-contractual income. ..... .... 1.78 
Men and women with and without extra-contractual income. ..... . 3.28 
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TABLE LXVII 


PLANS TO TEACH IN 1947-48 SCHOOL YEAR AS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 
WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


Yes... 90.40 626 83.9 1,804 88.0 
No. . 6.0 101 13.5 179 8.7 
Undecided. . 3.6 19 2.6 66 3.2 


Total 100.0 746 100.0 2,049 99.9 


No Extra Income 


984 91.7 
75 7.0 
Undecided. . 14 1.3 


Total 1,073 100.0 
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TABLE 


MARITAL STATUS OF RESPONDENTS WITH AND WITHOUT 
EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 
Marital Men Women Total 
Status 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
104 1.8 444 58.2 548 26.1 
Married .....- 1,210 90.9 264 34.6 1,474 70.4 
Separated-or- 
Divorced .... 6 0.5 15 2.0 21 1.0 
Widowed. .... 11 0.8 40 5.2 51 25 
Total 1,331 100.0 163 100.0 2,094 100.0 
No Extra Income 
ee 108 26.0 1,006 92.8 1,114 74.5 
Married..... 295 yi | 29 2.7 324 21.6 
Separated-or- 
Divorced. ... 7 1.7 16 1.5 23 1.5 
Widowed..... 5 i2 33 3.0 38 2.5 


Total 415 100.0 1,084 100.0 1,499 100.1 
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TABLE LXXI 


HOME OWNERSHIP OR RENTAL REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS WITH 
AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Own home-clear of 


ee 211 17.9 117 28.8 328 20.7 
Buying a home... 329 27.9 55 13.5 384 24.2 
Rent house, flat 

or apartment ... 606 51.5 193 47.4 799 50.4 
32 2.7 42 10.3 74 4.7 


Total 


100.0 407 


100.0 1,585 100.0 


No Extra Income 


Own home clear of 


AA 65 21.6 139 35.0 204 29.2 
Buying a home ... 53 17.6 37 9.3 90 12.9 
Rent, house, flat 

or apartment... . 172 57.1 171 43.1 343 49.1 
11 3.7 50 12.6 61 8.7 


Total 


100.0 


397 100.0 698 99.9 


TABLE LXXII 


MEMBERSHIP IN LODGE OR FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS REPORTED BY 
RESPONDENTS WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Membership Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


597 45.6 223 30.1 820 40.0 
ee 712 54.4 517 69.9 1,229 60.0 


1,309 100.0 740 100.0 2,049 100.0 


No Extra Income 


283 
157 


27.2 
712.8 


1,040 100.0 


Status 
Total 
No. 237 57.3 994 68.4 
/ 
Total 414 100.0 Po 1,454 100.0 
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TABLE 


MEMBERSHIP IN LOCAL SERVICE CLUBS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 
WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Extra Income 


Membership Men Women Total 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


eevee 344 26.6 107 15.0 451 22.4 
swe 947 713.4 607 85.0 1,554 77.5 


Total 1,291 100.0 714 100.0 2,005 99.9 
No Extra Income 

¢* 6's 104 25.6 138 13.8 242 17.2 

eaee 303 714.4 859 86.2 1,162 82.8 


Total 407 100.0 997 100.0 1,404 100.0 
TABLE LXXIV 


RANK ORDERS OF FIFTEEN SELECTED PROFESSIONAL, POSITION, 
AND PERSONAL FACTORS FOR TEACHER PERSONNEL 
WITH AND WITHOUT EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Rank Order 
T to 4 1 to 2 


Without With Without 


Factors 


Women Men Women M&W MEW 
Total Years Teaching ...... 3 2 1 


Professional Training...... 1 
Extension Courses .. ....- 
Summer School ...... 
Membership Prof. Organizations 
Subscriptions Prof. Magazines 

Purchase Professional Books . . 


Contractual Salary ........ 


Plans to Teach in 1947-48 .... 
Chronological Age 
Dependency Load.......- 
Home Ownership, Debt Free. 
Buying a Home .......-. 
Lodge Membership. ..... 


Service Club Membership . . 


Totals 
Summary Rank Order 
Average Rank Order 


o 
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| 
No. . 
No. 
No. . 
With 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
3 1 2 1 
2 1 1 2 | 
1 4 1 2 
4 1 2 1 | 
1 4 1 2 
1 4 1 2 | 
ee. - 1 4 1 2 
25 40 20 25 
1 3 2 1 2 
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TABLE LXXV 


CORRELATION BETWEEN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND 
AMOUNT OF EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


_Men Women 


Standard Deviation (age) ........ 8.645 11.539 


Standard Deviation (extra income)... $504.360 $385.536 


Mean (extra income)....... $ 627.49 $ 385.44 


Standard Error Mean (age). ...... -507 


Standard Error Mean (extra income). $ 14.85 $ 16.88 


Number of Respondents ........ 1,153 


TABLE LXXVI 


CORRELATION BETWEEN CONTRACTUAL SALARY AND 
EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 
Both 
Men Women Gro 
Correlations (r)... + .070 + .125 + 1 


S.D. (salary) . ..... $ 548.676 


$ 499.943 $ 594.816 


S. D. (extra income)... $ 502.938 $ 383.923 $ 485.591 
Mean (salary)... . 


$2,986.98 $2,418.00 


$2,815.49 
$ 547.54 
S. E, Mean (salary). . . $ 16.17 $ 22.43 $ 14.65 


Mean (extra income... $ 627.08 


$ 363.18 


S. E. (extra income). . . $ 14.82 $ 14.82 $ 17.22 


Number of Respondents . 


1, 1,152 497 1,649 
TABLE LXXvi 


CORRELATION BETWEEN DEPENDENCY LOAD AND AMOUNT 
OF EXTRA-CONTRACTUAL INCOME 


Men Women_ 
+ .164 + .094 


Standard Deviation (dependents). .... 1.261 -939 


Standard Deviation (extra income). ... 


$506.20 $388.23 
Mean (dependents) 2.59 -71 
Mean (extra income). 


$629.33 $373.66 
Standard Error Mean (dependents). .. . .038 .050 
Standard Error Mean (extra Income). . . 


$ 15.16 $ 20.66 
Number of Respondents ......... 1,115 353 
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TABLE LXXVIII 


HAS THE BOARD OF EDUCATION TAKEN OFFICIAL ACTION ON 
THE PRACTICE CF PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OR PAID 
PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITY OF TEACHERS CUTSIDE 

OF SCHCOL HOURS DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR? 


Response Number Percent 


18.5 
81.5 


Total 81 100.0 


TABLE LXxIx 


SCHOOL BOARD POLICIES EFFECTING THE 
PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 


Official Action Taken 
Policy By Board 


Yes No 


Required a notice of any part-time 
employment; formal approval or 
disapproval is not required ..... 


Teacher is required to secure 

approval in advance before 

accepting part-time employment... . 
No outside employment permitted. ... 
Discourages outside employment. ... 


Required to obtain approval of 


Restricted as to amount of time spent 
in outside employment 


TABLE LXxXx 


TEACHERS’ TENURE STATUS AND 
DISMISSAL PROCEDURES 


Yes 


Permanent tenure after 
probationary period .... 


Yearly contract only security 


No guarantee against 


Guarantee of a hearing before 


197 
Gro 
1 0 1 
3 1 4 
1 0 1 
6 12 | 
18 11 29 : 
No 
No Response 
No. % No. % NO. & 
3 3.7 64 79.0 14 17.3 
arbitrary dismissal .... 16 19.8 43 53.1 22 = «27.1 
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TABLE LXxXxI 


SALARY SCHEDULE PROVISIONS REPORTED 
BY CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Provisions 


All teachers on regular 
salary schedule .... 32 39.5 35 43.2 14 17.3 


Single salary schedule; 
elementary and high. . 


Regular salary plus cost- 
of-living bonus .... 


Provisions for rewarding 
meritorious service. . 


Allowances based on num- 
ber of dependents .. . 


Additional pay for extra- 
curricular work .... 


Salary differential favors 
menteachers ..... 


TABLE 


FREQUENCY OF PAYMENT OF TEACHER‘S 
SALARIES 


Payment Plan Percent 


School Month. ...... 38.3 


Semi-monthly. . . (12.5) 


Totals . 


100.0 


198 J 
No 
ny Yes No Response 
No. % No. % No. % 
31 38.3 210 
21 25.9 3340.7 
1A 
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TABLE LXXxiI 


RANGE IN MONTHS FOR PAYMENT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Number Percent 


Nine and one-half. . ‘ 
Eleven. ..ceee 
Twelve. 


Nine and twelve 

Ten and twelve. .. 

Nine and one-half, twelve 
No response. ... 


Totals... 


o 


TABLE LXXXIV 


IS A PERIODICAL PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
REQUIRED OF ALL TEACHERS 
IN YOUR SYSTEM? 


Percent 


Total 


TABLE LXXXV 
PRINTED SALARY SCHEDULES RECEIVED 


Salary Schedules Number Percent 


Cities with a salary schedule 
Cities without a salary schedule 
Salary schedules received 


TABLE LXXXVI 


MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM SALARY PROVEIDIS IN SEVENTEEN 
SALARY SCHEDULES 


Average Salary 
Training 


Minimum 


Two years $1,610.42 
Three years 1,723.21 
Bachelor’s Degree 1,835.00 
Master’s Degree 1,979.00 


Ipoes not include cost-of-living bonus. 


Monthly Range 
9.9 
17.3 
2.5 
50.7 
14.8 
100.0 
81 100.6 
39 48.1 
Maximum 
$2,388.50 
2,518.00 
2,907.00 
3,220.00 
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TABLE LXXXVII 
ANNUAL INCREMENT PROVISIONS 


Annual Increment 
$75 $100 $125 


Training 


Two years 

Three years 
Bachelor’s Degree 
Master’s Degree 


Totals 22 24 
Percent 25.6 27.9 


TABLE LXXXVIII 


SALARY SCHEDULE PROVISIONS 
WHICH FAVOR MEN TEACHERS 


Marital Status 


Single Married 


SUMMER SCHOOL ATTENDANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Two year Three year Bachelor’s Master’s 
Graduate Graduate Degree Degree Total 


200 
| 
$50 $150 
6 5 6 1 0 
5 6 7 1 0 
6 7 11 1 1 
5 6 11 1 0 
35 4 1 
40.7 4.6 1.0 
: t 
i 
( 
Amount 
$400 0 2 
300 2 6 
200 4 3 
100 2 0 
ze Totals 8 11 
TABLE LXXxIx 
_Seven oe eee 0 0 0 1 1 
Six. . . 0 1 2 3 6 
2 4 5 4 15 
None. . . . 4 4 5 5 18 
Totals 13 15 17 17 62 


A STUDY OF CERTAIN SELECTED FACTORS 
UNDERLYING THE CHOICE OF TEACH- 
ING AS A PROFESSION 


JOHN WESLEY BEST* 
Butler University 


SECTION I 


INTRODUCTION TC THE PROBLEM 


It is generally agreed that one of the most im- 
portant elements in a country’s educational sys- 
tem is the group of individuals that constitutes 
its teaching personnel. Compared with tea- 
chers, such things as buildings, textbooks and 
administrative organization are secondary in 
importance. Reeder! comments that: 


“It would be better for children to attend 
school in hovels, granted that the hovels 
were comfortable, safe and sanitary, there 
to be instructed by competent teachers, 
than to attend school in million dollar pal- 
aces, there to be under the tutelage of per- 
sons of inferior qualifications.’’ 


The problem of recruiting qualified young men 
and women for the teaching profession has as- 
sumed the proportions of a crisis in American 
education. Educators and laymen alike are a- 
ware of the seriousness of the lack of adequate 
teaching personnel, and one can scarcely pick 
up a current periodical that does not contain an 
article discussing some phase of the problem. 


According to Stoops :2 


‘*The unparalleled teacher shortage in the 
United States has been due to three prin- 
cipal causes: (1) one-fourth of our 
trained teachers have left the profession 
since 1940, (2) enrollments in teacher’s 
colleges hit an all time low about 1945-46, 
and (3) the war time birth rate has pro- 
duced the largest pre-school population on 
record.”’ 


The Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education reports that in 
1940 about one million teachers, supervisiors 
and administrators served the schools of the 
United States. In 1946 the number had dropped 
to about 860,000 with an estimated 350,000 
leaving the profession. 


The National Educational Association3 esti- 
mates that: 


“‘One hundred and fifty thousand additional 
teachers will be needed to fill the new po- 
sitions to be created during the next few 
years to meet the needs of increasing post- 
war pupil enrollment, resulting from the 
rise of the birth rate since 1940.”’ 


But the rising demand for teachers has not 
been reflected in a corresponding increase in 
the number of students preparing for teaching. 
Stoops‘ states: 


‘In 1930, twenty-two percent of all Ameri- 
can college students were enrolled in tea- 
cher’s colleges. By 1930 only sixteen per- 
cent has chosen teaching as a career. By 
1940 the proportion had fallen to seven per- 
cent. During the current school year it is 
estimated that about two percent of all stu- 
dents in higher institutions of learning have 
indicated teaching as a vocation. Young 
people have turned from education in such 
alarming numbers that, while our state 
universities are bursting at the seams, 
many of our teacher’s colleges have few- 
er enrollees than they had years ago. 

Many teacher’s colleges on the West 
coast have received large G. I. enroll- 
ments with as few as three percent of 
their students actually preparing to 
teach.”’ 


In a survey of teacher’s colleges Fine5 dis- 
covered that, comparing the period 1940-41 with 
the period 1946-47, the percentage of students 
preparing for teaching had dropped alarmingly. 
He presents a chart showing percentages of to- 
tal enrollment actually preparing for teaching. 


*The Author is indebted to A. 8. Barr, his major professor, and to A. H. Bdgerton and C. B. Rags- 
dale, members of his thesis committee, for assistance in planning this study and preparing the re- 


port here presented. 
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1940-41 1946-47 
Men 14% 46% 
Women 85% 10% 
Both 81% 60% 


To try to provideteachers for America’s 
classrooms emergency credentials have been is- 
sued. The National Educational Association® 
estimates that 2,305 teachers held these emer- 
gency certificates in 1940; by 1941 the number 
had risen to 4,655; 1942, 38,285; 1943, 68,423; 
1944, 78,665; 1945, 108,932; and 1946, 120,000. 


While this practice has enabled thousands of 
communities to keep classrooms and school in 
operation, there is little doubt that is has re- 
sulted in a compromising of educational stand- 
ards, by waving requirements that has previ- 
ously been regarded as minimum. It is ana- 
larming fact to contemplate that less than one 
half of our teachers possess a college degree. 


Thus, while the present shortage of teachers 
is most serious as the elementary level, even 
more serious is the problem of the quality of 
our entire teaching force. We are confronted 
not only with the problem of providing enough 
teachers to assure adequate educational oppor- 
unity for our youth, but also with the even 
more challenging problem of atiracting better 
qualified individuals to the teaching profession. 


To explain the underlying lack of interest in 
the teaching profession many reasons have been 
advanced. Berry’ places the blame upon edu- 
cators themselves when he charges: 


‘Institutions of higher learning have failed 
to put the facts of both the rewards and 
penalties of teaching as a profession be- 
fore the students who are groping for a 
career choice. Hence teaching has not 
held its rightful place among the various 
professions in recruitment of well-quali- 
fied people. The secondary schools as 
well as the universities have been remiss 
because some administrators, counselors 
and teachers have failed to urge young 
people of ‘obivioys ability to consider teach- 
ing as a career. Some have been afraid 
that they might use undue influence because 
of their position in the school, and have 
felt that nothing, not even the present em- 
ergency warrants administrators in using 
pressure to influence a youngster to choose 
their own profession. Other educators 
have been dissuasive and even apologetic. 
Such attitudes among school people must 
not continue.’’ 


Bigelow® further comments: 


‘But if the advantages of the teaching pro- 
fession, its social worth and personal sat- 
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isfactions are adequately set forth, there 
can be little doubt that more able persons 
will be attracted to it. Individual faculty 
members often exercise a negative influ- 
ence, so far as recruitment is concerned, 
by reason of their prejudices against prac- 
tice teaching work in the schools, and 
sometimes against their own colleagues 
who specialize in teacher preparation.”’ 


Again Bigelow? charges that: 


“*The decisions of students are influenced 
not only by guidance experts and well-in- 
formed professors, but also by the delib- 
erate or casual behavior of faculty mem- 
bers who lack a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the high school and a genuine re- 
spect for high school teaching.’’ 


Many observers explain the lack of interest in 
teaching in terms of the meager financial re- 
muneration accorded the teacher. This phase 
of the problem has received tremendous empha- 
sis, both in the press and on the radio, and bus- 
iness organizations have sponsored paid adver- 
tisements in newspapers, magazines and on com- 
mercially sponsored radio programs, calling at- 
tention of citizens to the shameful plight of the 
school teacher. 


While much of this publicity has been carried 
on ina sincere effort to arouse public opinion to 
the need for reform, there is some evidence to 
believe that the campaign has tended to further 
act as a negative influence on recruitment, and 
has discouraged many outstanding young people 
from choosing a profession that is financially so 
unrewarding. 


Others have placed the blame squarely upon the 
shortsighted policies of communities that have 
imposed upon their teachers unreasonable social 
and personal restrictions, causing normal young 
people to reject a teaching career. 


Harris10 comments that: 


‘In its public schools our society has con- 
structed a great social institution which 
plays a major part in the life of every cit- 
izen. Yet, we have assigned to its key per- 
sonnel a role so limited and so unrewarding 
that few of its graduates care to return to 
serve it.’’ 


The charges that have been made represent 
but a few of the factors that have contributed 
to the serious shortage of qualified teachers and 
to the scarcity of top quality individuals pre- 
paring for the teaching profession. Many of the 
factors presented are symptoms of, as well as 
reasons for the low regard with which the teach- 
ing profession is held. 

\ 


It would thus seem profitable to investigate 
the status of the teaching profession from the 
point of view of those who have chosen it as a 
life vocation. 


STATEMENT OF THE 
PROBLEM 


This study is concerned with the reasons why 


individuals choose teaching as a career, and 
seeks to throw light upon the many contributing 
factors that underly the decision to teach or 
not to teach. 


Specifically, part one of this investigation 


seeks to answer the following questions: 


1, What sort of individuals choose teaching 
as a profession? (descirbed in terms of 
their age, intelligence, scholarship, apti- 
tude, and socio-economic status). 


2. What kinds of vocational guidance have 
they received? 


a. What has been the influence of relatives, 
friends, teachers or other particularly 
admired persons ? 


b. What persons have advised them to 
teach or not to teach? 


c. What guidance have they received from 
staff members of the University Depart- 
ment of Education? 


d. What school vocational guidance courses, 
conferences or experiences have been 
offered? 


e. What standardized tests or inventories 
in the areas of interests, aptitudes or 


social adjustment have they experienced? 


3. What is their evaluation of teaching as com- 
pared with other occupations ? 


a. How do they rank the various occupations 
in terms of value to society, difficulty of 


the work, prestige and opportunity for ad- 


vancement ? 


b. What vocation would they have chosen if 
they could have done anything that they 
wished, and what factors limited their 
choice of vocations? 


c. Why did they choose teaching? 


d. What factors do they mentioned to ex- 
explained the unattractiveness of teach- 
ing? 


e. What is their impression of the courses 
in education, as compared with other 
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courses on the campus (in terms of their 
difficulty, practical value, interest to 
students, and skill with which they are 
taught)? 


f. What is their impression of their fellow 
students preparing for teaching, as com- 
pared with their classmates enrolled in 
other departments of the University (in 
terms of their intelligence, ambition, 
social service mindedness, degree of 
social adjustment and attractiveness of 
personality)? 


4. What pre-teacher-training activities (sim- 
ilar to teaching) have they experienced? 


Part two represents an attempt to develop a 
sensitive and reliable instrument with which to 
describe and quantify the opinions and attitudes 
of individuals towards teachers and the teaching 
profession. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM 


Teaching is not just another job, and individ- 
uals should not be encouraged to enter the pro- 
fession because it seems to be an easy way to 
earn a living, because there is nothing else to 
do, or because it may serve as a stepping stone 
to another occupation. The worthiness of the 
motives underlying the choice of teaching is of 
great importance in the evaluation of possible 
success and stability of teachers within the pro- 
fession. The recuitment of serious and profes- 
sionally- minded candidates is essential to the 
development and maintanance of a strong edu- 
cational system, and a sound esprit de corps 
within the profession that directs its activities. 


A study of this problem should provide valu- 
able data for the evaluation and improvement of 
present recruitment, selection and guidance 
practices as they relate to the improvement of 
teacher education. 


Since this group of subjects is part of a larger 
group of in-training teachers that will be in- 
cluded in an intensive follow up study, the data 
should provide criteria upon which to evaluate 
the possible relationship between motives for 
teaching and teaching success. The measured 
opinions and attitudes of these subjects may 
provide additional data upon which to pursue 
further the study of possible relationship be- 
tween attitudes toward the teaching profession 
and teaching success. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Much of the data is of a subjective nature 
and is based upon the student’s own statement 
of motives for the choice of teaching. The pro- 
blem of analyzing the many factors that under- 


lie vocational choice is very complex, for they 
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are not fully understood even by the individual 
making the decision. Countless, choices, sets 
of values, experiences and other intangible in- 
fluences determine a vocational path, and one 
must be aware of the possible unreliability of 
this type of data. A subject may consciously or 
even unconsciously suppress his real reasons 
for what he does. However, in the absence of 

a better method of evaluating human motivation, 
we can only accept the subject’s own explana- 
tion for his acts and decisions. Since this in- 
vestigation was conducted with the option of 
anonymous responses, and since the subjects 
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In reporting the research on the factors under- 
lying the choice of teaching as a profession it 
would seem advisable to report only selected 
studies, using the following four broad classifi- 
cations: (1) Investigations relating to the qual- 
ity of individuals preparing for teaching, (2) in- 
vestigations of the experience background of 
persons choosing teaching, (3) studies attempt- 
ing to ascertain the motives of candidates for 
the teaching profession, and (4) studies relating 
to the attitudes of individuals towards teaching 
and the teaching profession. 


SECTION II 
REVIEW OF PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


QUALITY OF INDIVIDUALS 
A number of studies have been conducted to 

attempt to evaluate the social and intellectual 

ability of students preparing for teaching. 


Henmon and Holt! reported that 18 percent of 
the 34,000Wisconsin high school seniors ina 
state-wide study had indicated teaching as their 
vocational choice. Psychological scores for 
this teaching group did not compare too favor- 
ably with their classmates indicating other vo- 
cational goals. 
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In a 1936 study of Pennsylvapia high school 
and college students, Learned“ reported that 
students preparing for the teaching profession 
are inferior in regard to general educational 
background as compared with those indicating 
non-teaching vocations. Learned states: 


‘In so far as those expecting to teach are 
concerned the results of the Pennsylvania 
examinations are disappointing, and there 
is no good reason for believing that the con- 
ditions described are confined to Pennsyl- 
vania. The majority of the group are most 
at home in the lower half of the total college 
distribution: they exhibit inferiority in con- 
trast with the non-teachers in nearly every 
department of study, and they show up badly 
when compared in the same tests with stu- 
dents four years below them who represent 
the educational group with which they must 
be prepared to deal. The ability and attain- 
ment of those selected and prepared for 
teaching in special centers for that purpose is 
consistently and conspicuously below the level 
of the group as a whole... It is the unanimous 
opinion of all who have worked with this ma- 
terial, and who thoroughly under stand the 
tests, and who have studied the results as 
they have accumulated, that the situation is 
essentially as the findings reveal it: That is 
deplorable, and that it is totally unnecessary.’’ 


Endicott? charges that : 


“College students who choose teaching as a 
life work have been shown in several studies 
to be inferior in general ability to those who 
choose other fields of work.’’ 


Wellborn* reports another study based upon 
the administration of the American Council on - 
Education Psychological Examination to liberal 
arts and teacher’s college freshmen. He con- 
cludes that while teacher’s college freshmen 
scored slightly lower than the liberal arts 
freshmen, the difference was slight. 


It was found that 2,006 student teachers at 
Brooklyn College scored above the national 
norms and above the norm of Brooklyn College 
on the American Council Psychological Exam- 
ination. 


Kieley® compared liberal arts college stu- 
dents with students enrolled in teacher’s col- 
leges. Using twelve tests of information, at- 
titudes, and judgment she found insignificant 
differences between the two student groups. 


Traxler’ presents data on a 1935-44 compar- 
ative study made of students in teacher’s col- 
leges and other types of four year colleges. He 
indicates that the median teacher’s college 
score fell in the thirty-eighth to fortieth per- 
centile, based upon the norms of the four year 
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colleges on the American Council Psychological 
Examination. He concludes: 


‘Students in teacher’s colleges are signifi- 
cantly, but not greatly inferior in ability to ~ 
those in four year colleges.... the average 
intelligence level of teacher’s college stu- 
dents appears to be above the intelligence of 
at least 75 percent of the people m the United 
States.’’ 


In comparing high school seniors interested in 
teaching with high school seniors in general, 
Yeager® found the teaching preference group 
slightly higher in socio-economic status and in- 
telligence, of slightly superior scholarship, 
demonstrated a greater tendency to lead in ex- 
tra-curricular activities, and more emotionally 
stable, more self-sufficient, and more dominant 
as measured by the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory. 


The conflicting evidence presented in these 
studies may be explained in terms of certain 
selection and admission standards that prevail 
in various teacher training institutions, and it 
is likely that where rigid selective practices 
have been employed, the quality of students pre- 
paring for teaching is high. 


This cgaciusion seems to be verified by 
Romado” who reports that students selected at 
Syracuse University were superior as a group 
to the general student body at the university, 
markedly superior to national norms in scho- 
lastic aptitude, English, knowledge of contempo- 
rary affairs and general culture. 


He also reported that men equalled or excelled 
women in scholarship and knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs, but were surpassed by women in 
English aptitude. In socio-economic status he 
found that parental occupation and education, in- 
dicating superior family background, character- 
ized the teacher preparing group. 


INVESTIGA TION 
OF EXPERIENCE BACKGROUND 


Few studies have been reported which investi- 
gate and evaluate the experience background of 
persons choosing teaching. Seagoe!9 studied 
the origins of interest in teaching of 244 college 
students by comparing the background experi- 

,ences of 122 students preparing for teaching 
with 122 Students enrolled in other departments 
of the university. She concludes that: 


1. “It is doubtful whether the specific pre- 
teaching experiences analyzed are found 
in the histories of potential teachers 
more often than in the histories of col- 
lege students in general. 
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When such experiences do occur the po- 
tential teacher tends to like them and 
general college student to dislike them or 
be indifferent to them. Particularly sig- 
nificant items are playing school as a 
child, and taking charge of a class in the 
absence of the teacher. 


3. Personal motivation on the part of the 
teacher, either through direct advice or 
through acting as the personal ideal at 
the elementary school level is a signifi- 
cant factor differentiating potential 
teachers from college students in gen- 
eral.’”’ 


MOTIVES FOR TEACHING 


One of the first investigations conducted for 
the purpose of discovering motives for teaching 
was made by David Newmark!! in 1923 at the 
Philadelphia Normal School. Out of 666 stu- 
dents responding, 463 indicated that their reason 
for teaching was, ‘‘wanted to teach’’. Such a 
statement, however does not identify any speci- 
fic reason for choosing teaching and character- 
izes the vagueness of the motivation of the can- 
didates there. A few of the responses are 
listed: 


Frequency of Mention 


Men Women 


Wanted to teach ; 78 385 
Fondness for children 0 83 
Less expensive tan other 21 38 
A stepping stone 29 23 
To secure advanced training 13 27 
Public service 5 35 
Advice of relatives 1 37 
Attractive salary 8 19 


Newmark came to the conclusion that women’s 
motives were more lofty than those influencing 
men. 


In 1926 Lee! investigated the motives of 826 
students enrolled at Jamaica Teacher’s Training 
College in New York City. From a prepared 
check list of twenty-five motives, the students 
were requested to indicate their first, second 
and third reasons, in order of the strength of 
the influence exerted by each which led them to 
select teaching as a profession. Apparently no 
provision was made for including motives not 
among those specified on the check list. The 
following nine influences were listed as most 
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important and accounted for 76 per cent of the 
reasons mentioned as most important. 


Percentage 
Like to be with children 18 


A stepping stone to more desirable 


vocations 11 
Wishes of my mother 10 
Opportunity for study and work 

toward a degree 9 
Desire to be of service to others 7 
Seemed the only thing to do 6 
Calls forth best powers of heart, mind 
and soul 6 
Wishes of my father 5 
Promised a definite income 4 


Lee comments that many of the motives prom- 
inently mentioned are not indicative of any real 
professional interest. 


In 1929 E. V. Hollis!3 questioned 400 fresh- 
men enrolled at Moorehead State Teacher’s Cel- 
lege, Moorehead, Kentucky, and asked them to 
indicate why they should teach and why they re- 
ally desired to teach. As a method of introduc- 
ing students to a serious consideration of their 
vocational plans this study represents an inter- 
esting approach, and as the author concludes: 


‘“*The group has chosen teaching for almost 
every reason known to human ingenuity, or 
for no reason at all. Apparently their be- 
ing in teaching is more a matter of chance 
than of reasoned choice.’’ 


He recommends that early in the freshmert 
year a more careful effort at vocational counsel- 
ing be made for the purpose of eliminating many 
of the ‘‘professional undesirables who gain ad- 
mission to our teacher’s colleges’’. 


In 1929 Reinhardt!4 investigated the motives 
for teaching of 400 freshmen at Eastern Illin- 
ois State Teacher’s College. He reports a sim- 
ilar absence of professional interest. Of the 
400 students, thirty percent indicated that the 
reason for their choice of teaching was to earn 
enough money to prepare for other occupations, 
and only twenty-five percent definitely planned 
to make teaching their life work. 


Another investigation conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh by Gould!5 in 1932 showed the 
following motives in order of frequency of men- 
tion: 
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Interest in a subject 

Interest in children 

Necessity of earning a living immediately 
Influence of a high school teacher 
Opportunity to be of service to others 
Influence of mother 

Influence of father 


Gould revealed that the motives of men and 
women did not differ to any great extent, but 
that women tended to make their decision to en- 
ter teaching earlier than did the men. Sixty- 
eight percent of the students indicated that they 
would have selected teaching even if they had 
been financially able to prepare for some other 
profession, while twenty-five percent responded 
{n the negative. 


C. V. Vatentine!® conducted an investigation 
in the four English universities at Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffeld, and the University College of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1933. 


The questionnaire used in this study asked stu- 
dents to rank their original motives upon enter- 
ing training, and also to rank their present mo- 
tive just a few months before completing their 
training course. The differences in motives ex- 
pressed were not great, but there is evidence 
that a liking for teaching and a genuine interest 
in education had developed during the period of 
professional training. 


The following chart indicates the most fre- 


quently mentioned motives with their rank or- 
der: 


Interest in favorite study 
Liking for teaching 
Ideals 

Feeling of special fitness 
Interest in education 


Economic desirability 


7 
6 
Fondness for children 2 
8 


Long vacations 


The author points out that the only significant 
difference between men and women is evidenced 
in the item, fondness for children, second for 
women and seventh for men. 


In listing the objectionable features of the 
teaching profession it is interesting to note 
that there is little difference in the responses 
of men and women. 


‘“REASONS AGAINST TEACHING’’ 


Rank 


Men Women 


Salaries unsatisfactory 


Long and expensive training 
Small prospects of promotion 


Deficiency of educational 
authorities 


Get into a rut 

Examination fetish 

Hard work ang mental strain 
Low standing with public 


It is apparent from this summary that British 
teachers express complaints that sound familiar 
to American teachers. 


A similar study is reported by W. B. Tud- 
hope!7 who investigated the motives of 643 stu- 
dents in training at a British two year teacher 
training college in 1942: 


‘The two most influential motives in the 
choice of the teaching profession were 
the attractions ofa secure job, first in 
weight among the men and second amongst 
the women, and fondness for children, 
second in weight amongst the men and first 
amongst the women. 


‘‘The decision to take up teaching is made 
earlier amongst the girls than amongst boys. 
Of the men more than two-thirds made the 
decision between the ages of 16 and 17, and 
of the women, more than two-thirds made 
their decision between the ages of 14 and 16.” 


Robinson!8 conducted an extensive question- 
naire and case study analysis of the motives for 
the choice of a teaching career. Included in the 
study were 215 prospective teachers enrolled in 
14 Pennsylvania teacher’s colleges, 452 exper- 
ienced Pennsylvania public school teachers in 
service, 78 outstanding teachers in service, and 
25 teachers who had left the profession. 


The following chart presents a comparative 
form summary of the influence of each of eight 
motives in the decision to teach: (expressed in 
percentages) p. 34: 
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REASON 


PROSPECTIVE 
— 


Attractive profession 16 8 
Love of teaching- children 15 35 
Liking for subject field 14 6 
Service-idealism 4 2 
Financial reasons 20 6 
Family influence 13 16 
Influence of teachers 12 19 


Accidental - just drifted 


Total 100 


Of the prospective women teachers whose in- 
terest in teaching had increased during the 
teaching training course, 59 percent had some 
related experience such as tutoring, teaching 
Sunday school classes and camp counseling be- 
fore they had made their final decision to be- 
come teachers, while of those whose interest 
has decreased, only 16 percent had had similar 
experiences. 


As primary objections to the teaching profes- 
sion men mentioned salaries, while women 
indicated indifference of students. Other dis- 
couraging features of teaching mentioned were 
unfair salary schedules, lack of recognition, 
social restirctions, lack of a future, lack of dis- 
cipline, political favoritism, nervous strain and 
too many non-teaching duties. 


Two hundred forty-eight college students from 
the College of the Pacific, Stockton, California, 
and from Chico State College, Chico, California, 
and forty-five members of Phi Delta Kappa 
from XI chapter, Sacramento, California, par- 
ticipated in a study by Jantzen!9 on factors that 
influenced them in choosing teaching as a pro- 
fession. 


The 146 college men, 103 college women, and 
45 Phi Delta Kappa members were in close 
agreement in their ranking of the first three 
items-- (1) interest in children and young people, 
(2) summer for study, travel and relaxation, and 
(3) reasonable assurance of an adequate income. 


The Phi Delta Kappa men seemed to reveal a 
growth in ethical consciousness not yet present 
in the group of potential teachers in rating high- 
er such items as ethics of the teaching profess- 
ion, service to mankind, and possibilities for 
advancement. Jantzen concludes, however, that 
college students as well as Phi Delta Kappa men 
express an idealistic and wholesome philosophy 
in their attitude towards the teaching profession. 


The investigation of Harris29 at Michigan State 
College, Lansing, Michigan reveals evidence of 
student attitude towards prevailing practices and 
the policies of school boards and communities 
towards the educational profession. 
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SUPERIOR FORMER 


IN SERVICE 
M w Ww M Ww 


18 13 14 18 8 19 
9 26 6 15 9 15 
13 8 8 9 14 7 
6 2 3 2 5 1 
14 6 10 5 18 5 
8 17 15 21 15 22 
16 12 19 20 10 13 


Responses to a questionnaire covering many 
of the problem situations confronting teachers 
were received from 211 freshmen men and 203 
freshmen women. Only 18 percent of the wom- 
en and 5 percent of the men indicated that they 
planned to teach. 


In response to questions, close agreement was 
found between men and women-reactions indi- 
cating sharp criticism of prevailing practices. 
Such policies as the right of the school board 
to regulate social conduct of teachers, pay dif- 
ferentials based upon non-professional distinc- 
tions, political and religious discrimination in 
hiring, and expecting teachers to buy locally, 
spend weekends in the community, and work in 
local Churches were almost unanimously re- 
jected by the entire group. 


The author concludes that many of the reasons 
for the lack of interest in teaching are apparent 
in the findings of this study, and that however 
unrealistic the planning and expectations of stu- 
dents towards a vocation, it is the attitude to- 
wards conditions under which teachers work 
that determines the available supply of qualified 
personnel in the educational profession. 


From this survey of investigations on motiva- 
tion for teaching the evidence seems to point to 
certain trends. Present candidates for teaching 
seem to indicate more definiteness of purpose 
and greater respect for the worthiness of the 
teaching profession. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that they are increasingly aware of 
the limited social role of the teacher, and more 
critical of community practices that curtail the 
personal freedom of teachers. 


Perhaps it is not too optimistic assume that 
the quality of persons preparing to teach is con- 
stantly improving, and that these better-select- 
ed and better-trained candidates will be more 
likely to demand the respect that teachers and 
the teaching profession deserve. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING AS 
MEASURED BY ATTITUDE SCALES 


One of the first studies in the area of meas- 
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urement of attitude towards the teaching pro- 
fession was conducted by Yeager.2! Using a 
scale that she had constructed she compared 
high school seniors who had indicated a prefer- 
ence for teaching as a profession with a general 
group of high school seniors. She found that the 
scale differentiated between the teaching pre- 
ference group and the general group by an a- 
mount that was statistically significant. (C. R. 
7.56) 

At the University of Wisconsin Corey22 admin- 
istered the Miller scale on attitude toward teach- 
‘ing to 74 juniors and seniors enrolled ina 
course in Educational Psychology. 


The students submitted to the scale at the be- 
ginning of the semester in September and again 
in January at the end of the same semester. He 
reports a reliability coefficient of only .30 but 
observed a slight improvement in attitude as a 
result of the professional course. 


Larson and Marzoff23 administered the Miller 
Scale to 120 freshmen at Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, and attempted to 
find out what relationship existed between atti- 
tude towards teaching and (1) difference in 
achievement, (2) total hours of credit, (3) in- 
telligence, and (4) field of specialization, They 
reported that there was some likelihood that a 
relationship existed between attitude towards 
teaching and each one of the four measures, 
but that the relationship did not prove to be sta- 
tistically significant. 


Using pupil again as a criterion of teaching 


ability, Rolfe,24 Rostker,25 and LaDuke26 cor- 
related scores on the Yeager Scale on Attitudes 
Towards Teaching and the Teaching Profession 
with the Criterion. LaDuke27 states that: ‘‘the 
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teacher’s attitude towards her profession and 
towards her fellow teachers as herein shows lit- 
tle relationship to her efficiency.’’ 


Rolfe28 concludes that ‘‘attitudes towards 
teachers and the teaching profession as meas- 
ured by the Yeager scale is possitively correlat- 
ed with teaching efficiency, but not in an amount 
that is statistically significant. 


However, Rostker29 using a composite meas- 
ure of teaching ability declares: ‘‘the attitude 
of teachers towards teaching is significantly cor- 
related with teaching ability.’ 


Correlation with Yeager Scale 
La Duke r= 


-16 


Rolfe 


r= .22 


Rostker r= .45 
Summarizing the findings of these studies we 
see the following correlations: 


Hellfritzsch39 discovered that, through a factor 
analysis of teacher measures, a eulogizing atti- 
tude towards the teaching profession (as meas- 
ured by the Yeager Scale) was one of four sign- 


ificant elements in the prediction of teaching 
success. 


An examination of the evidence presents some- 
what conflicting testimony as to the role of atti- 
tude as a factor in the success of the teacher. 
Perhaps new investigations using a different ap- 
proach to the measurement of attitude and 
more refined measures of pupil gain may throw 
additional light upon this important problem. 
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SECTION III 


GENERAL DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


An effort was made in this investigation to 
study quite thoroughly the nature of the motives 
for teaching of senior men and women, current- 
ly enrolled in the University of Wisconsin De- 
partment of Education. Extensive data were gath- 
ered on the type of persons choosing teaching as 
a profession, the kinds of vocational guidance 
that they have received, both‘ of a formal and in- 
formal nature their evaluation of the teaching 
profession as compared with other occupations, 
the pre-teacher training activities (similar to 
teaching) that they have experienced, and their 
opinions and attitudes towards teachers and the 
teaching profession, as descirbed and quantified 
by the scale presented as part of the study. 


A major part of the investigation consists of 
a nineteen item questionnaire. (see Appendix 
B in thesis, University of Wisconsin Library). 


This questionnaire was carefully constructed 
after reference to items submitted by under- 
graduate and graduate students in the Depart- 
ment of Education, and to many other related 
studies in this area. Great care was taken to 
obtain, in as concise a manner as possible, the 
maximum amount of information pertaining to 
the factors underlying the choice of teaching as 
a profession. Several Preliminary forms were 
designed and used with sample subjects, critic- 
isms were received from graduate students and 
staff members of the Department of Education, 
and revisions were made in the questionnaire 
before adopting the final form herein presented. 


The students selected for this investigation 
were seniors enrolled in Education 75, a re- 
quired undergraduate course entitled ‘‘THE 
NATURE AND DIRECTION OF LEARNING’’. 


Of the 261 students enrolled in the course dur- 
ing the first semester of 1947-48, 112 women 
and 102 men voiuntarily responded to the in- 
vitation to participate in the study. Subjects 
were instructed to sign their names or not to 
sign, as they wished. Of the 240 questionnaire 
forms passed out, 214 usable forms were re- 
ceived. Only three chose to leave the form un- 
signed. It was carefully explained that all data 
would be held in strict confidence, and that frank 
reactions were desired; real reasons rather 
than ‘‘good’’ reasons. 


A great deal of information about the students 
enrolled in the Department of Education is 
available. The data booklet, a form designed by 
the Teacher Personnel Research Committee, 
which is filled out by each senior in Education 
contains information on age, military experience, 
occupation and education of parents, size of com- 
munity in which subject has lived, high schdol at- 


tended, besides other information not pertinent to 
this investigation. 


Certain other data were available in the re- 
cords of the Registrar of the university, includ- 
ing percentile rank in the respective high school 
graduat class, percentile rank on the Henmon- 
Nelson Test of Mental Ability given during the 
senior year of high school, percentile rank on 
the American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination for College freshmen, and The 
American Council on Education Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, administered to all freshmen at the 
time of entrance to the university. 


A SCALE TO MEASURE ATTITUDE 
TOWARDS TEACHING 


Part two of the investigation concerns the des- 
cription and measurement of attitude towards 
the teaching profession. 


The Dictionary of Education! defines attitude 
as follows: 


“Attitude: a state of mental or emotional 
readiness to respond to situations, per- 
sons or things in a manner in harmony 
with a habitual pattern of response 
previously conditioned or associated with 
the stimuli.’’ 


“Attitude, specific: an attitude towards a 
narrowly defined, relatively concrete 
attitude object such as labor unions, 
the school, or a teacher.” 


Bearing in mind the limitations of present 
psychological understanding in the field of atti- 
tude measurement, the devlopment of this 
scale is based upon these assumptions: 


1. Expression of opinion is as accurate an 
index of attitude as it is possible to ob- 
tain under ordinary circumstances. 


2. Indirectly, agreement or disagreement 
with favorable or unfavorable statements 
about the teaching profession serve as 
an index of attitude towards the teaching 
profession itself. 


Some writers have charged that we have no 
certainty of significant relationship between an 
opinion and modes of behavior. This point of 
view contends that an individual’s conduct is 
the only true index of his attitude. Thurstone2 
raises the following point of view in defense of 
opinion scales as measures of attitude: 


‘*There comes to mind the uncertainty 


of using an opinion as an index of attitude, 


4 


The man may be a liar. If he is not in- 
tentionally misrepresenting his real atti- 
tude on a disputed question, he may nev- 
ertheless modify the expression of it for 
reasons of courtesy, especially in situa- 
tions in which frank expressions of atti- 
tude may not be well received. This has 
led to the suggestion that a man’s action 

is a safer index of his attitude than what 
he says. But his actions may also be dis- 
tortion of his attitude. A politician extends 
friendship and hospitality in overt actions 
while hiding an attitude that he expresses 
more truthfully to an intimate friend. 
Neither his opinion nor his overt acts con- 
stitute in any sense an infallible guide to 
the subjective inclinations and preferences 
that constitute his attitude. Therefore, we 
must remain content to use opinions or 
other forms of actions, merely as indices 
of attitude. It must be recognized that 
there is a discrepancy, some error of 
measurement as it were, between the op- 
inion and overt action that we use as an 
index and the attitude that we infer from 
such an index.”’ 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SCALE 


Two commonly used methods have been used 
in the construction of scales to measure atti- 
tude. The Thurston-Chave” technique consists 
of printing statements of attitude on separate 
cards. A number of expert judges rank these 
cards on a linear graduation scale from extreme 
approval to extreme rejection. Items upon 
which judges vary little are used, while those 
upon which the judges agree least are discard- 
ed. Scale values are assigned to each item on 
the basis of its median value. 


This procedure has serious limitations, for 
it is difficult to secure competent judges who 
are willing to perfrom the time-consuming 
and laborious procedure of carefully evaluating 
each item. 


Murphy and Lickert4 employed a more simple 
technique, allowing five responses for each 
statement, ranging from a most favorable to a 
least favorable response. Using this procedure 
and assigning simple weight values from one to 
five, a high degree of correlation with the more 
elaborate Thurstone technique was obtained. 


In commenting gn the Murphy Lickert techni- 
que, McCormack” states that essentially identi- 
cal and somewhat more reliable results were 
obtained from the simple rankings or ratings. 


The scale herein presented, MY IMPRESSIONS 
OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING, is similar to 
the type designed by Murphy and Lickert, with 
some modification in the classification of re- 
sponses. (See Appendix C of thesis, University 
of Wisconsin Library). 
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SELECTING THE STATEMENTS 


As the first step in the construction of the 
scale, a large number of statements of opinion 
were collected from senior students enrolled 
in Education 75 at the University of Wisconsin. 
These statements were obtained by the investi- 
gator on unsigned blanks, and consisted of opin- 
ions of teachers and teaching held by the stu- 
dents, as well as reactions that they had heard 
expressed by others. Additional supplementary 
items were drawn from the literature on recruit- 
ment, selection and guidance in teacher educa- 
tion. The criteria for the selection was whether 
or not each item expressed either a favorable 
or unfavorable opinion about teachers and teach- 


ing. 


After duplicated and irrelevant statements 
were deleted, a list of 128 statements was 
complied and submitted for analysis to five staff 
members of the Department of Education. These 
individuals were asked to indicate whether or 
not each item indicated a favorable opinion to- 
wards teaching, an unfavorable opinion, or 
neither a favorable nor unfavorable opinion. A 
statement was discarded if: 


1. More than one of the five judges indicated 
that it indicated neither favorable nor un- 
favorable opinion. 


2. There was any disagreement as to whether 
the statement indicated favorable or un- 
favorable opinion. 


After several revisions a final scale was de- 
signed, consisting of 100 items arranged in ran- 
dome order, accompained by the following direct- 
ions and explanation: 


The following statements are presented as gen- 
eralizations and represent opinions rather than 
facts. As opinions they are neither right nor 
wrong, and your agreement or disagreement will 
be determined largely in terms of your particu- 
lar experiences. 


Do not attempt to read between the lines nor 
question the meaning of particular words. Kindly 
check your position on the statement as it first 
impresses you, using one of the following cate- 
gories: 


a. Lagree with the statement 

b. Iam inclined to agree (agree with reserva- 
tions). 

c. I cannot say (I have no feeling one way or 
another -- the evidence is insufficient). 

d. Iam inclined to disagree (disagree with 
reservations). 

e. I disagree with the statement. 


sae 
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HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT THESE 
STATEMENTS? 


(See Appendix C for complete form, thesis, 
on file, University of Wisconsin Library). 


SCORING THE SCALE 


A scoring system was set up on a five point 
scale, indicating varying degrees of agreement 
or disagreement with the statements presented. 


Statements favorable to teachers and teaching 
were scored as follows: 


Points 


I agree 

Iam inclined to agree 

I cannot say 

Iam inclined to disagree 
I disagree 


Statements unfavorable to teachers and teach- 
ing were scored as follows: 
Points 


I agree 

Lam inclined to agree 

I cannot say 

Iam inclined to disagree 
I disagree 


Such a method of scoring assigns high point 
values to favorable opinions towards the teach- 
ing profession, while unfavorable opinions re- 
ceive low values. Thus, by adding the point 
values on each of the 100 items, a total score 
indicating favorableness of opinion or att 


results. 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF 
SCALE SCORES 


The scale was administered to 112 senior men 
and to 136 senior women enrolled in Education 
75, The Nature and Direction of Learning. 


To determine the consistency of reliability of 
the scale, fifty scores were drawn from the total 
of 248 cases by the method of random numbers.§ 


After correlating the 50 odd and 50 even items, 
the coefficient was stepped up by the application 
of the Spearman-Brown formula.7 


2 Til 


A further check on the reliability of the scale 
was obtained by repeating the administration 
of the test after a period of three months to 


- thirty-two of the subjects, and correlating the 


total scores on the first test with totals on the 
second. 


Raw scores were converted into standard 
scores using the formula:8 


T = _10(X - X) + 50 
Standard Deviation 
in which 


T = standard score 
X = raw score 


X = mean score . 
This process converts raw scores into stand- 
ard scores which is equivalent to setting the 
mean of the new scale at 50 and converting the 
standard deviation to 10. Standard scores are 
commonly used in standardized scales and in- 
ventories and make comparability possible. 


In addition to the scoring system for the scale, 
each statement was subjected to an item analy- 
sis for the purpose of evaluating the opinion of 
the group on particular statements that might 
prove discriminating. 


SUMMARY AND DESCRIPTION OF DATA 


The data gathered in this investigation with the 
source of information is described and summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. Measures of Intelligence 


Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
Form C, High School Intelligence Tests, 
Grades 7-12, 1935, New York: Houghton- 
Mifflin Company. Percentile rank is based 
on college norms. (From university rec- 
ords.) 


American Council on Education Psycho- 

- logical Examination for College Freshmen, 
1941 Edition, Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This test is 
administered to college freshmen, and per- 
centile rank based upon college norms. 
(From university records.) 


2. Academic Achievement 


Rank in high school graduating class. The 
percentile rank is determined by dividing 
the numerical rank of the student in his 
high school graduating class by the number 
of students in the class. (From university 
records.) 


3. Socio-Economic Status 
Age, occupation of parents, and size of 
home community. (From Personnel Re- 
search Committee Student Data Booklet.) 


4. Skill in Language 
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American Council on Education Coopera- 
tive English Test (Usage, Spelling, and Vo- 
cabulary), Form 1937, New York: Cooper- 
ative Test Service - test administered to 
all entering freshmen in the university. 
(From university records.) 


5. Majors pursued. (From university records.) 
6. Vocational guidance. (Questionnaire). 


7. Pre-teacher training experiences similar to 
teaching. (Questionnaire). 
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8. Evaluation of teaching as compared with 
other occupations. (Questionnaire) . 


- 9. Reasons for choosing teaching as a profes- 
sion. Factors explaining the unattractive- 
ness of teaching. (Questionnaire) 


10. Evaluation of teacher training courses and 
students preparing for teaching. (From 
questionnaire.) Evaluation of teaching as a 
profession. (Attitude scale). 
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The investigation of the factors underlying the 
choice of teaching as a profession has been ap- 
proached in a number of ways. As has been 
mentioned in Section III this investigation is 
based upon a rather careful analysis of a group 
of individuals who have actually chosen teaching 
as a profession. 


Since the statistical analysis of the study is 
essentially descriptive rather than inferential, 
the data has been presented in as non-technical 
a manner as possible. It has been the intent of 
the author to organize the data in simple charts 
so that the implications may be readily recog- 
nized by the reader. 


One hundred-two senior men and one hundred- 
twelve senior women enrolled in the department 
of Education at the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the school year 1947-48, and preparing to 
teach in Wisconsin secondary schools comprise 
the subjects of the investigation. 


85. F. Lindquist, A First Course in Statistics (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942), 149. 


SECTION IV 


ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
OF DATA 


In Table I we note that the median age of the 
women is 22.5 while that of the men 26.41. 
Since most of the men are veterans attending 
school under the provisions of Public Law 346 
or Public Law 16, it is not suprising to find 
most of them in the 24 to 29 year age brackets, 
while the women, whose college work has not 
been interrupted are from two to six years 
younger. 


These candidates for teaching come from all 
types of communities. It is unusual in light of 
past investigations to find that more than half 
of the men have spent a greater portion of their 
lives in cities over 10,000 in population, and 
that the largest number came from cities over 
75,000. From a further analysis of Table II we 
note that the farm and the city of from 1,000 to 
3,000 have equally contributed women to the 
group, closely followed by the larger cities of 
over 75,000 population. 
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In Table III, indicating occupations of fathers, 
the evidence seems to indicate that this group 
comes from homes of better than average ec- 
onomic status. Business proprietorship leads 
for both men and women, with skilled trades 
and the professions close behind. Farming is 
indicated by 17 percent of both men and women, 
while only 6 percent of the men and 5 percent 
of the women report fathers engaged in unskill- 
ed labor occupations. 


In measures of intellectual ability as implied 
in the scores of psychological tests, the mean 
of both men and women based on college norms 
is above average. The women occupy the 74th 
percentile on the Hehmon-Nelson Test of Men- 
tal Ability and the 64th percentile on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Ex- 
amination for College Freshmen. The men rank 
lower on both measures with the mean at the 
61st percentile on the Henmon-Nelson Test, and 
the 59th percentile on the American Council 
Examination. 


In skill in the use of language, as indicated by 
the percentile scores on the American Council 
on Education Cooperative English Test, the 
mean women’s ‘score is 60, while that of the 
men is 36. It would be reasonable to conclude 
that the group falls in the mediocre to poor cat- 
egory as measured by this test. This fact 
should be a cause of some concern in a group 
preparing for a profession in which skill in the 
use of the English language is generally recog- 
nized as an important factor in teaching effici- 
ency. 


In scholarship as indicated by rank in their 
respective high school graduating classes the 
men’s mean score falls at the 69th percentile; 
the women’s mean score at the 85th percentile. 
Table IV shows a very high percentage of top 
quality students who led their high school class- 
mates in academic scholarship. 


Table V clearly shows that women in the group 
surpass the men in all of the measures, and in 
three of the four by an amount that is statisti- 
cally significant. 


Table VI shows the distribution of students 
when classified by their major fields of study. 
Thirty-one percent of the men are in the field 
of social studies, 22 percent in physical educa- 
tion and 18 percent in the natural sciences. 
Twenty-six percent of the women are major- 
ing in home economics, with 25 percent in Eng- 
lish and speech, and 17 percent in art education. 


Table VII indicates that both men and women 
choose senior high school students as the age 
group that they would most like to work with, 
and while women indicate junior high school 
students as second choice, the men rank college 
teaching second. 


Tables VTI and VITIA show that a large per- 
centage of the group have had a rather close 
association with teaching and the life of the 
teacher. Seventy-eight percent of the men and 
79 percent of the women state that close friends 
or relatives have been or are teachers. It is 
interesting to note that 30 percent of the men 
and 41 percent of the women are children of 
teachers or former teachers, and that 15 per- 
cent of the men and 13 percent of the women have 
had brothers and sisters that were or are teach- 
ers. 


Tables [X and [XA show that more than six 
out of ten men and women have indicated per- 
sonal ideal that has influenced their life plans. 
First in frequency of mention is the senior high 
school teacher for both men and women. As an 
admired person the college teacher ranks sec- 
ond for men and third for women, mother sec- 
ond for women and fourth for men, while the 
clergyman ranks third for men and eighth for 
women. 


According to the data presented in tables X 
and XA, approximately three out of four have 
sought the advice of others upon the choice of 
a vocation. In order of rank men indicate sen- 
ior high school teacher, college teacher, father 
and mother, while women mention in order, 
mother, father, senior high school teacher and 
college teacher. A person engaged in the oc- 
cupation was ranked fifth by women and sixth 
by men. 


In tables XI and XIA, three out of four men 
and women indicate that at some time they had 
been advised that they would make a good 
teacher. As the source of this advice the sen- 
ior high school teacher was mentioned most 
often, with the college teacher second in order 
for both men and women. Again the data em- 
phasizes the importance of the senior high 
school teacher and the college teacher in the 
recruitment of members for the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Tables XII and XTIA indicate that about half 
of the men and women in the group had been ad- 
vised against the choice of teaching as a career. 
School friends exerted the greatest influence 
on both men and women. Men rank the senior 
high school teacher second, father third, and 
college teacher fourth, while women rank col- 
lege teacher second, high school teacher third 
and father fourth in order. Both men and women 
place mother fifth in rank order in advising 
against the choice of teaching. 


Tables XIII and XIIIA indicate that less than 
half of the men and women only about one in 
four women ever consulted a member of the 
staff of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity about teaching as a career. The minor- 
ity who did report such a conference waited 
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until the third year of college when the decision 
to teach or not to teach could no longer be de- 
ferred, and about 16 percent waited until the 
senior year before seeking such advice. 


It would seem that a program of selection 
and guidance, to be effective, would necessitate 
a closer relationship between the Department 
of Education and those students who are con- 
cerned with teaching as a life’s vocation. 


Table XIV shows that approximately half of 
the group had taken standardized tests in the 
areas of interest, aptitude and social adjust- 
ment. This data, however, is of very limited 
value in evaluating the type of vocational guid- 
ance that these individuals have received, for no 
provision was made for the investigation of how 
the test results were interpreted, nor how vo- 
cational decisions were affected. However, it 
is generally agreed that that too many testing 
programs break down at the interpretation 
stage, and too often are administered, filed and 
forgotten. 


Table XV reveals that relatively few of these 
subjects have made only one vocational decision, 
for only 12 percent of the men and 11 percent of 
the women indicate that they had seriously con- 
sidered but one vocation as their life’s work. 
Fifty-four percent of the men and 75 percent 
of the women have made three or more voca- 
tional choices. 


Women tended to choose teaching as a voca- 
tion a little earlier than men, but the majority 
of both men and women actually made the de- 
cision to teach during their college course. The 
modal point for men is the second year of col- 
lege, while for women it is the third year. It 
is interesting to note that though many of the 
group indicated the strong influence of a high 
school teacher, in many cases this vocational 
guidance didn’t crystalize until the middle of 
the college course. 


Table XVI presents the tabulation of the re- 
sponses to the question, ‘‘If you had plenty of 
money and ability and could do anything that 
you wished, rank in order your choice of oc- 


cupations.”’ 


Both men and women ranked teaching first, 
with medicine as second choice, both in fre- 
quency placed first and by combined weighted 
totals., Men ranked law, farming, social work 
and journalism high on the list, while women 
favored commercial art, journalism, social 
work and home-making. It is encouraging to 
note that the majority of men and women really 
wanted to teach more than to do anything else. 


Table XVII indicates that nearly half of the 
group mentioned limiting factors that prevented 


them from doing what they would have most 
liked to do. Men mentioned in order of rank, 

1) couldn’t afford necessary training, 2) feeling 
that you didn’t have enough talent or ability to go 
far in the profession, 3) the field is over- 
crowded, 4) uncertainty of steady employment, 
and 5) the income would be inadequate. Women 
indicated very little difference in their ranking 
of limiting factors® Other factors prominently 
mentioned by men and women were too great 
physical demands, work would take you away 
from home too much, difficulty of the work and 
the opposition of relatives. 


Table XVIII presents data on the more for- 
mal presentation of vocational information in 
school courses or conferences. While almost 
two-thirds of the women reported that the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of various occupa- 
tions had been presented to them, only one-third 
of the men reported this type of vocational guid- 
ance. Prominently identified by the women was 
the popular Woman’s Career Conference, con- 
ducted annually at the University of Wisconsin 
for the purpose of aiding Wisconsin University 
women in making sound vocational decisions. 
These conferences undoubtedly account for the 
larger percentage of women than men who in- 
dicate occupational guidance in connection with 
their school experiences. 


Tables XIX and XX present a very interesting 
analysis of prospective teacher’s knowledge of 
prevailing salary levels in the profession. One 
might think that students preparing to enter the 
teaching profession with in six or seven months 
would have a realistic notion of the salary that 


they might expect to receive, but such is not the 
case. 


Table XIX shows the estimates made by stu- 
dents in February 1948, a short time before the 
annual Wisconsin University Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau meeting, at which time seniors in 
Education are told about job prospects, how to 
bring their credentials in order and salaries 
that they might expect to receive. Almost with- 
out exception these seniors grossly underes- 
timated the beginning salary of a Wisconsin sec- 
ondary school teacher. Two men estimated the 
average salary as $900 to $1099 yearly, one 
estimated $1000 to $1299, three persons guess- 
ed $1300 to $1499, and fourteen indicated a 
range of $1500 to $1699. 


At the annual Placement Bureau meeting Mr. 
R. A. Walker* announced that salaries of be- 
ginning Wisconsin secondary school teachers in 
1947-48 averaged $2735 for men and $2163 for 
women, not including Agriculture teachers, many 
of whom began in the neighborhood of $3500. 


In table XX is shown the estimates made by 
students shortly afterthe meeting mentioned 


Walker, op. cit., p. l. 
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above. Examination of the table shows a more 
accurate evaluation in the questionnaire re- 
sponse, but even at this time many of the estim- 
ates were as much as $1000 per year below the 
figure quoted by Walker. 


It is difficult to understand how these teacher- 
preparing seniors could be so unconcerned and 
so poorly informed about the salary that they 
might expect in their chosen profession, within 
little more than a semester of possible employ- 
ment. 


Table XXI presents a summary of activities 
similar to teaching that the subjects reported 
engaging in, previous tot heir University teacher 
training period. The mean number of activi- 


ties participated in was 6.2 for men and 6.5 for 
women. 


Of the men reporting activities, 70 percent 
indicated that they had played school as a child, 
65 percent that they had acted as a club leader, 
1 percent had taught in the armed forces, 60 
percent had taken charge of a class in the ab- 
sence of the teacher, and 52 percent had helped 
coach a sport. Ninety-four percent of the wom- 
en remembered playing school as a child, 80 
percent cared for children outside their own 
home, 63 percent had taken charge of a class in 
the teacher’s absence, 58 percent acted as a club 
leader, 55 percent recalled caring for younger 
brothers or sisters, and 50 percent had taught 
a Sunday school class. 


All subjects reported that they had enjoyed 
these experiences, except for five men who 
disliked certain phases of teaching under op- 
pressive army supervision, two men and two 
women who mentioned the difficulty of main- 
taining order in the absence of the teacher, and 
several men and women who disliked baby sit- 
ting and its accompanying annoyances. 


It is interesting to note that most of the group 
found all of these experiences enjoyable, and 
one might well conclude that these activities 
provided satisfying and valuable try-out ex- 
periences that aided in the choice of teaching 
as a career. 


It will be observed from table XXTI that the 
majority of students preparing for teaching 
were reluctant to commit themselves on their 
impressions of fellow students preparing to 
teach, as compared with students enrolled in 
other departments on the campus. On four out 
of five of the qualities suggested for compari- 
son, the majority responded with ‘‘cannot say’’ 
or ‘‘about the same’’. On the items intelligent, 
socially well-adjusted, ambitious, and interest- 
ing as individuals, 67 to 70 percent of the re- 
sponses were placed in this ‘‘cannot say’’ or 
“about the same’’ category. On the one item, 
the majority of men and women indicated that 
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they considered students preparing to teach 
more social service-minded than their non-edu- 
cation classmates. 


Those who did express a positive opinion on 
the items mentioned above (intelligent, socially 
well-adjusted, ambitious, and interesting as 
individuals) indicated nearly two to one that 
candidates for teaching surpassed their non- 
education classmates. 


According to table XXIII, in expressing their 
impressions of education courses as compared 
with other non-education courses on the campus, 
from one third to a little over one half of the 
subjects were reluctant to commit themselves. 
Those who did express a itive opinion were 
almost unanimous in rat education courses 
less difficult than the courses in other depart- 
ments. Almost two to one expressed the opinion 
that education courses were less interesting 
than non-education courses, and that they were 
less skillfully taught. Especially critical re- 
sponses of the women were noticeable on these 
items. 


It is quite possible that these rather disparag- 
ing reactions may reflect the thorough condition- 
ing of college seniors to the more rigorous de- 
mands of subject matter mastery,so prevalent 
in traditionally-presented academic subjects. 
However, there is an implication that undergrad- 
uate courses in Education might be made a little 
more exacting and challenging in order to in- 


crease the respect with which they are held by 


students preparing for the teaching profession. 


A slight majority of the group conceded that 
the courses in education were of more practical 
value than the non-education courses, and a 
number added a comment on the margin of the 
questionnaire, specifying practice teaching as 
the Education course of most practical value. 


Tables XXIV to XXVII indicate how these stu- 
dents preparing to teach evaluate teaching as 
compared with other occupations. 


In the directions for these items the subjects 
were instructed to rate five of the occupations 
in rank order, according to the various criteria. 
The tables show the results of two methods of 
scoring. One method shows the total of first 
rankings that each occupation received. The 
other method indicates the combined weighted 
total score, in which a first ranking receivied 
five points, a second ranking four points a third 
ranking three points, a fourth ranking two points, 
and fifth ranking one point. Totals for men 
and totals for women are indicated on each table, 
and it is interesting to note that only a little dif- 
ference in rank order resulted from the differ- 
ent methods of scoring or because of the sex of 
the respondents ranking occupations. 
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In table XXIV, value to society, teaching is 
ranked second only to medicine, and surpasses 
farming, the ministry, social work, business, 
management, nursing, law, and several other 
occupations. These individuals have a high re- 
gard for the social worth of their chosen pro- 
fession. 


Table XXV presents the rankings of occupa- 
tions according to the opportunity that they 
provide for advancement. Teaching fares rath- 
er poorly when judged according to this criteria. 
When only first rankings are totaled, teaching 
ranks tenth for men and sixteenth for women. 
When combined weighted totals are used teach- 
ing moves up to sixth for men and fifth for 
women, surpassed by business management, 
medicine, law, engineering and sales work. 


Table XXVI presents the rankings of occupa- 
tions in terms of difficulty of the work. When 
first rankings are considered teaching falls in 
the seventh position for women and shares 
their place with law for men. When combined 
totals are considered, both men and women 
rank teaching second in difficulty to the field 
of medicine. It is obvious that this group of 
teacher-preparing seniors have no illusions 
about teaching as an easy job, for they rank it 
more difficult than farming, engineering, social 
work, nursing, and other admittedly difficult 
vocations. 


Table XXVII compares teaching with other oc- — 
cupations in terms of the prestige that its mem- 
bers enjoy. Teaching receives no first rankings, 
either by men or by women on this criteria. 
However, when combined weighted totals are con- 
sidered teaching is ranked lower in rank order 
than medicine, law, the ministry, engineering, 
and dentistry by men, and lower than medicine, 
law, the ministry, and social work by women. 


In spite of the fact that these individuals have 
chosen teaching as their life’s vocation they rec- 
ognize the low regard with which it is held by 
society. 


In table XXVIII the factors that are considered 
most responsible for the general lack of inter- 
est in teaching as a vocation are presented. On 
the first three of these undesirable features of 
the teaching profession that are mentioned men 
and women are almost in complete agreement, 
both as to frequency placed first and also when 
weighted totals are considered. 


The factor occupying the most prominent posi- 
tion is low salaries. While it would be unrealis- 
tic to brand this complaint as unsound, it is 
likely that the current campaign to raise teach- 
ing salaries has exaggerated the low financial 
rewards of teaching. It is interesting to note 
at this point that tables XIX and XX present 
evidence to support the contention that these 


candidates for teaching were poorly informed, 
and tended to understimate the prevailing finan- 
cial returns that actually may be expected in 
teaching. 


The item, petty restrictions on the personal 
life of the teacher is ranked next in importance, 
followed by the complaint that there is little op- 
portunity for advancement in the teaching pro- 
fession. The lack of prestige of teachers and 
teaching, occupies the next position in the rank- 


The complaints mentioned above are undoubt- 
edly legitimate and teachers themselves are al- 
most powerless to overcome the conditions that 
create them. However, the next two mentioned, 
no effort is made to interest young people in 
teaching, and teachers themselves art a poor 
advertisement for the teaching profession, if 
true, are largely the fault of teachers them- 
selves, and suggest, some important implications 
for the teaching profession in helping to improve 
moral and in attracting top quality young peo- 
ple into a career of teaching. 


Other items mentioned frequently enough to 
warrant attention are little opportunity for nor- 
malsocial experiences, monotonous routine type 
of work, and nervous strain in teaching,all of 
which are mentioned more frequently by women 
than by men. 


Table XXIX presents a summary of the ans- 
wers to the question, ‘‘Why did you choose 
teaching as a career?’’ 


The principle reason mentioned by both men 
and women in frequency placed first and by 
combined weighted totals is genuine interest in 
‘children or young people. Opportunity to work 
in major field of interest is ranked second by 


men and third by women by both scoring tech- 


niques. 


In frequency placed first women accord second 
place to the item to achieve security, while men 
rank it seventh. When combined weighted totals 
are considered the security motive ranks fifth 
for women and ninth for men. 


Men rank third by both methods of scoring 
the item, teaching offers a life-long opportunity 
to learn, while this item is ranked eighth and 
sixth respectively by women. 


In frequency placed first both men and women 
rank fourth the item, like to work with people 
rather than with things. When combined weight- 
ed totals are considered this item is ranked 
second by women and fifth by men. 


Other items which vary slightly according to 
method of scoring Lut which consistently rank 
within the highest ten motives are to serve so- 
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iety, a job to fall back on in case of emer- 
aay ong vacations for rest, travel and 
study, and an adequate income is reasonably 
assured. 


It seems reasonable to conclude that the mo- 
tives expressed by these students preparing to 
teach reveal a high degree of ethical conscious- 
ness and evidence a realistic philosophy that 
includes a liking for young people and a desire 
to make a substantial contribution to the welfare 
of society. 


SUBJECTIVE RESPONSES 


In addition to the motives for teaching pre- 
sented in Table XXIX, it would seem appropri- 
ate to include some of the subjective reactions* 
written by these subjects in response to the 
question, ‘“‘Why did you choose teaching as a 
profession?’’ 


These more spontaneous expressions reveal 
an individuality and a candor that is often lost 
in the process of objectifying data. 


I chose teaching because: 


‘‘The work is not difficult if well organiz- 
ed. I like to demonstrate my knowledge-school 
is a good spot. Three months break a year- 
my Pop has been at the same job, his own 
boss, for 35 years. Total vacacions - 3 weeks. 
That’s not for me.’’M 


‘I chose teaching to earn money to go to 
law school and gain experience for a law car- 
eer.’’ M 


‘I chose teaching because I didn’t want to 
go into advanced math work; so teaching high 
school was the only practical use I could 
make of my math.’’M 


“I chose teaching because I like to work 
with youth, and teaching is the best way to 
help teen agers. I like the chance for sum- 
mer work in another field or advanced study 
in the same field.’’M 


“‘T chose teaching while overseas in New 
Guinea. We can only preserve our democracy 
by a better and more adequate education.’’M 


“I chose teaching because after my war ex- 
periences I felt that I could help society and 
that I had something to contribute.’’M 


“I chose teaching because it was the only 
way for me to make the most of my profes- 
sion (Art) without sacrificing my interests for 
commercial success. I like my major well 
enough to stay with it and to see that it is 


understood by other people. If my goal was 
to be a material success, I wouldn’t have 
chosen either my major or teaching.’’M 


“I chose teaching because of marital 
responsibilities. I had to settle down -- and 
fast.’’M 


‘I chose teaching because of my desire 
to help young people -- to give them better 
guidance and preparation than I received.’’M 


“I feel a need for socially conscious 
teachers. A person’s daily life.hour by hour 
is what makes for happiness and true accom- 
plishment. These two can best be achieved 
in an atmosphere of education.’’M 


‘I feel that there are too many intel- 
lectually and socially maladjusted teachers 
who don’t understand children.’’M 


‘While in the army I found that I could 
teach and enjoyed teaching.’’M 


** Ever since I can remember I’ve had 
the idea I’d like to teach. Perhaps it was 
because I enjoyed school so much. I forgot 
or rather suppressed the idea in favor of 
Chemical Engineering, for it seemed to me 
that if I could get through a tough course 
like that I’d get a good job. I started and the 
war came. In the army I had time to think 
and although I wasn’t sure I’d change to Ed- 
ucation I knew I wouldn’t return to Engineer- 
ing. I know someone has to figure out the 
problem of how to build a bigger and better 
physical world, but it seemed more import- 
ant to help people become better adjusted 
individuals. For only with better adjusted 
individuals will we have a peaceful world. 
It seems to me that the best way to get at 
the problem is by preventing maladjustment 
from arising. This can be accomplished if 
the school will teach people how to solve 
job problems. I’d like to help in such a 

M 


‘Sports and athletics are my big interest. 
I want to do something useful with my life 
and not just make money. I feel that I can 
do the most in the field of Physical Educa- 
tion. 


“I chose teaching because of my desire 
to live in a small community with reasonable 
security and prestige.’’M 


‘All through high school I said that I 
would be an electrical engineer, but after 
I went into the army I thought of theology. 
I went into Education because I thought I 
needed the training. Now I don’t want to 


*Statements by men indicated by M; statements by women indicated by W. 
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preach or teach.’’M 


“I chose teaching because of my intense 
interest in intellectual pursuits and the recog- ~ 
nition of the worthiness of the teaching field 
as a profession.’’M 


‘*Teaching is a clean, honorable, self- 
satisfying profession.’’M 


**I chose teaching because it just ap- 
peared interesting. Class projects were 
so dull that I thought that as a teacher I 
could improve them.’’M 


‘*Teaching combines my love of litera- 
ture with the satisfaction of creating ideas 
and teaching these ideas to others.’’W 


‘*Teaching is a good foundation for raising a 
family and a profession I would enjoy immensely 
until T had a family.’’ W 


‘While in the Navy I saw the bad educa- 
tional conditions in the South, and I de- 
cided to take up teaching and return there.’’W 


‘*T chose teaching because I like people, 
would like to help children, and because it 
gives me an opportunity to work in my ma- 
jor field of interest.’’ W : 


‘Too many students do not like English. 
I think that this due to an improper teach- 
ing approach, and I’d like to see if I can’t 
do a better job than most of the English 
teachers I’ve known.’’W 


**I chose teaching because I can make 
use of the one thing I enjoy most -- Art. 
I like to help students create.’’W 


‘‘As a last leg to stand on -- if other 
attempts at successful career in art fail. 
I should add that since I’ve started practice 
teaching I have surprised myself with quite 
an interest in the kids -- their interests, 
talents, progress and personal develop- 
ment,’’W 


‘*I have decided it would act as an in- 
surance policy if anything ever happened 
i the future which would demand my work- 
ing after marrying.’’W 


‘I wanted to study German more than 
anything in the world. The only way to 
pacify my parents and convince them that 
there might be a practical angle to my love 
for literature was to take it as a teaching 
major. Iam taking as many courses (Ger- 
man) as a B. A. curriculum will permit, but 
I certainly would prefer to spend my eighteen 
education credits on Art History. Compara- 
tive Literature or another foreign language. 


At present I’m praying for a scholarship to do 
graduate work so that I can go into college 
teaching.’’"W 


‘I feel that people generally need to 
learn more about the respons iblities of 
being a world citizen. That is, I feel things 
in the world are in sad shape and if I could 
further some people’s education toward be- 
ing a better citizen, I should be most happy.’’ 
Ww 


“‘I chose teaching because of family pres- 
sure, summer vacations and the current rise 
in teaching salaries.’’W 


“*I chose teaching because I couldn’t 
afford to go to medical school.’’W 


** I decided to be a teacher because I 
thought it would be a good background for 
other types of work. But now I find that I 
am very interested in teaching and enjoy it 
thoroughly.’"W 


‘‘Other professions have both male and 
female competition. With the return of the 
veteran the male blooms, so why not get 
into a profession where the female reigns 
supreme without thought of competition to 
mar working attempts. I like the three 
months summer recuperation to start fresh 
in meeting Fall students -- new life.’’"W 


‘‘I have always liked children and I felt 
that the preparation required for teaching, 
especially Home Economics, which is my 
major, would be valuable even if I didn’t 
teach very long after graduation.’’W 


‘I chose teaching as a more or less 
guarantee of having something substantial 
to do in case _I had to -- plus advantage 
of long vacations in which to travel and 
enjoy life.’’ W 


‘lam interested in youngsters, es- 
pecially high school age. History is my 
major, and teaching is the most interest- 
ing aspect of that.’’ W 


‘‘Teaching is something that I’ve always 
been interested in, since I like children 
and working with them.’’ W 


“I never thought I'd like to be a teacher 
but now I’m fascinated with it. I must 
help my husband through law school, and if 
Iam a teacher our vacations would be the 
same. Perhaps I’ll want to teach later in 
life and I’d like to get some experience 
now.’’ W 


‘1am working with pre-school child- | 
ren and am planning to set up and fill the 
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years my husband and I have to wait be- 
fore we can start raising our own children. 
Pill has all of medical school life.’’ Ww 


‘‘T like children and they seem to like 
me, generally speaking. I think that chil- 
dren deserve a lot more interest -- real 
interest in them than they are getting. I 
have that interest.’’ W 


“I chose teaching because I like to lead 
a group. I do like tobe the head of any- 
thing (clubs, debate, etc.) I enjoy work- 
ing and being with others.’’W 


‘‘I like to help people discover the bea- 
uty of music.’’ W 


“I chose teaching because I needed a 
job immediately that would prove worth- 
while as far as money and working condi- 
tions went. I had no special interest in 
teaching until I was a substitute teacher 
for three months, and became aware that 
teaching could be bearable.’’ W 


‘I chose teaching because it is a vocation set 
apart from the competition and interplay of the 
business world.’’ 


‘‘I really don’t know why I chose teach- 
ing -- except that I love children. I think 
that my little brother influenced my choice 
more than anyone else. Also in this field 
one is assured of a job.’’ W 


**T like to teach and coach kids in some 
sport -- probably because I have hada 
favorable picture of a certain high school 
Coach I liked very much.”’ M 


‘‘Before the war I planned on being a 
dentist. I was wounded and not able to 
go into dentistry. Physical education 
teaching was the course where I’d lose the 
fewest credits of pre-war schooling.’’ M 


‘I entered teaching because I love 
children and I believe that I can aid these 
children in the years when they need it 
most.’’ M 


‘‘Because of my interest in History 
and enjoyment of the high school atmos- 
phere.’’ M 


“My interest in working with people 
has always been strong. As long as I can 
remember I’ve played school and have set 
my goal on becoming a teacher. It’s what 
I have always wanted to do, and I hope 
that I will be able to qualify.’’ W 


‘*I feel that teaching is more secure 
and more rewarding than most positions.’’W 


‘I decided that teaching was the most 
practical occupation for a girl, and I 
found that in tutoring friends occasionally 
I like to teach.’’ W i 

‘*Teaching is a good job to fall back 
on if anything ever happened to my hus- 
band. I like to be around high school 
aged people, for I can easily remember 
my high school days, and I could help 
and understand them.’’ W 


“I chose teaching in the fourth grade. 
I had a wonderful background for teach- 
ing from’ my parents. I always enjoyed 
playing teacher. I have never changed my 
mind because I feel that teaching is the 
finest and best occupation in the world.’’W 


‘*I chose teaching for security, and be- 
cause it is a profession where the learn- 
ing process is continuous.’’ W 


“I liked a particular grade school 
teacher. I thought that the life she led 
was interesting and I liked the prestige 
that she had. In High School I decided to 
be a Chemist because of my strong inter- 
est in Chemistry. In my second year of 
college I realized that the field of Chem- 
istry was too narrow for my interests, 
and that teaching would bring me into 
greater contact with the community and 
the people in it.’’"W 


‘*My husband was killed in service, 
and I wanted a job where I could be with 
my daughter.’’ W 


‘*My army experience definitely drew 
my interests into the teaching field, al- 
though even in high school and early col- 
lege (1939) I thought about teaching a great 
deal. After the war I hada new set of 
values in life, and all pointed to teaching -- 
incidently, teaching at the college level if 
possible.’’ M 


ANALYSIS OF OPINION 
INVENTORY 


This opinion inventory, ‘‘MY IMPRESSIONS 
OF TEACHERS AND TEACHING’”’ (appendix C 
in thesis, on file, University of Wisconsin Lib- 
rary) was administered to 248 senior men and 
women enrolled in Education 75 at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in December, 1947. One hun- 
dred-twelve men and one hundred thirty-six 
women indicated their agreement or disagree- 
ment with the statements of opinion presented 
in the inventory. 


The frequency distribution of scores is pre- 
sented in table XXX. 
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To determine reliability, or the consistency 
with which the instrument measured opinion, 
fifty inventories were selected using the meth- 
od of random numbers. Using the split halves 
method, odd and even items were treated by the 
Pearson-Product-Moment Coefficient of Corre- 
lation technique, using the gross score formula: 


Z_X¥ - 
VE x2- fy) 


Using this formula: 
r= .9151 
This coefficient of correlation was stepped up 


by the application of the Spearman-Brown 
Formula: 


= 2 ry 
26.9151) _ 1.8302 
+. 91 


r = .96 (reliability) 


In February, 1948, three months after the ini- 
tial administration, the inventory was again ad- 
ministered to thirty-two of the students. Scores 
on the second administration were correlated 
with those on the first. The correlation was 


r = .836 (reliability) 


This lower reliability may be explained in 
light of the somewhat temporary character of 
opinions and attitudes. 


The conversion of raw scores into standard 
scores was made by the using formula: 


Standard deviation 


in which: T = standard score 
X = raw score 
X = mean score 


This method of converting raw scores into 
standard scores establishes the mean at 50 
and a standard deviation of 10. Standard scores 
are commonly used in standardized tests and 
inventories, and by reducing raw scores toa 
common unit of measurement, comparability 
with other measuring instruments is made 
possible. 


ANALYSIS OF ITEM 
RESPONSES 


Table XXXI indicates the responses of all sub- 


jects to individual items in the inventory. A 
five point scale was used for the purpose of reg- 
istering various shades of opinion, and also to 
determine the intensity of the responses. These 
points were checked as a) agree, b) tend to a- 
gree, or agree with reservations, c) cannot say, 
or I have no feeling one way or another, d) tend 
to disagree, or disagree with reservations, and 
e) disagree. 


Table XXXII presents the intensity ratios for 
both agree and disagree responses. This index 
of intensity indicates a ratio between the agree 
responses (a) and the combined total of the a- 
gree (a) and tend to agree (b) responses. In the 
Same manner, in the disagree column it indi- 
cates a ratio between the disagree (e) responses 
and the combined total of the disagree (e) and 
tend to disagree (d) responses. 


Column (a) 
Column (a) + Column (b) 
Column (e) 


Column (e) + Column (d) 


In item number 1, (table XXXII an intensity 
ratio of .18 for men indicates that 18 percent 
of the men who agreed with the statement, 
‘Teachers are well paid in comparison with 
other occupational groups’’, checked the (a) 
column and agreed without reservations. In the 
same item an intensity of .44 for men indicates 
that 44 percent of the men checked column (e), 
indicating that they disagreed without reserva- 
tions. 


agree intensity = 


For the purpose of examining opinions on the 
inventory, columns (a) agree and (b) tend to 
agree are combined, as are columns (d), tend 
to disagree and (e), disagree. Research by Mur- 
phy and Lickert has shown that such a three 
point scales correlates to a high degree (r -.92) 
with a five point scale. 


Table XXXIII presents the data of the five 
point scale combined into a three point scale. 
This table may be used in interpreting the re- 
action of the respondents to the statements about 
teachers and teaching. 

It is interesting to examine each statement for 
the purpose of determining how these indivi- 
duals feel about teachers and teaching. These 
responses are presented in table XXXII. 


On most of the items the opinions of men and 
women are in agreement, with only slight dif- 
ferences in the percentages registered. Com- 
bining the percentages of men’s and women’s 
responses on the items in which little difference 
may be observed, the opinion of the group may 
be described. 


More than three out of four members of the 
entire group of subjects believe that: 
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Item 
Number 


4 


21 


26 


30 


37 


43 


85 


91 


92 


More than three out of four individuals in 
the group disagree with the following state- 


ments: 


Item 
Number 

1 

11 


16 


29 


32 
40 


41 


Percentage in 
agreement 

Teaching is a profession rather than an 

occupation 83.5 

The life of a teacher is rich in cultural 

opportunities 719 

Teaching requires a high degree of vitality 

and energy 87.5 

Teaching offers a wide range of interesting 

and varied experiences 82 

Most teachers I have known are sincere 

and conscientious 87 

Teaching provides effective preparation 

for parenthood 17.5 

The contribution of teachers to society is 

just as important as the contribution of 

doctors 92.5 

Teachers in general are friendly and 

sympathetic 87 

Teaching challenges an individual’s finest 

cre ative abilities 17.5 

The intellectual standards of a nation 

depend upon the quality of its teachers. 88.5 

The requirements for successful teaching 

are high 84.5 

Teachers are cultured individuals 78 
Percentage in 
disagreement 

Teachers are well-paid in comparison 

with other occupational groups 83.5 

There is little opportunity for creative 

effort in teaching 86.5 

Teachers are free to express their opinions 

on controversial issues, both in and out of 

the classroom 88 

Teachers are the type of persons who enjoy 

dominating others 76.5 

Those who can, do; those who can’t teach 716 

Most teachers I have known are petty and 

critical 81.5 


Considering the amount of training required, 
teaching salaries are quite reasonable 75.5 
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difficult 


outlook on life 


from parents 
88 


Upon inspection, the responses on a few of 
the items would seem to indicate rather diver- 
gent reactions to the statements. On a number 
of the statements the women and the men appear 
to be in sharp disagreement. 


Differences in percentage responses may be 
tested to determin whether they are true dif- 
ferences, or whether they may be due to chance 
fluctuations in drawing the sample. The form- 
ula for computing the standard error of the dif- 
ference between two percentages is: 


S.E.of P - P 


x = percentages of men’s responses 


" 


1-P, 


number of men in the group 


Py percentage of women’s responses 


= number of women in the group 


The absolute difference between the men’s 
and women’s responses is divided by the stand- 
ard error of the difference as computed above, 
giving the critical ratio. 


absolute difference (P - P) 


as standard error of P, - Py 
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Percentage in 
Number disagreement 
- 44 Working with children limits the teacher’s 
own intellectual growth 82.5 


Students choose teaching because other 
preparatory courses prove to be too 


Teachers are theorists with an impractical 


Teaching is a ‘‘lazy man’s’’ occupation 
Teaching destroys one’s initiative 


Teachers are not bothered by interference 


Teachers are social misfits 


Most teachers have no real interest in the 
subjects that they teach 91.5 


88.5 


A critical ratio of three or more indicates a 
probability that in less than one chance ina 
hundred cases (in which no difference existed) 
would as large a difference be obtained by 
chance sampling fluctuations. 


For example, in item number 17, 65 percent 
of the men and 51 percent of the women agreed 
with the statement, ‘‘Teaching requires as 
much ability as law or medicine.’’ To determine 
whether the difference in these responses is 
significant we apply the formula: 


S. E. of the difference | 65) (35) + (51) (49) 


8. E. | 2275 + 2499 = 38.68 
“Tiz 13 


C.R.= 85-51 14 
6.22 6.22 = 2-25 


While this critical ratio approaches statist- 
ical significance there are between two and 
three chances in one hundred cases that such a 
difference might result from chance fluctuations 
in drawing the sample. Thus, one might con- 
clude that, while there is some likelihood that 
a difference exists, it is below the level of 
statistical significance. 


In Table XXXIV are listed the items on which 
differences are noted with critical ratios com- 
puted between the percentage responses of 
men’s and women’s agreement. 


Only items 21 and 58 indicate differences that 
are statistically significant, and it can be con- 
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cluded with some degree of certainty that men, 
more than women believe that teaching offers 
a wide range of interesting and varied exper- 
iences, and that teaching provides enough free 
time for a rich home life. 


With less certainty it may be observed that 
men, more than women believe that teaching 
provides unusual opportunity for social con- 
tacts, that teachers are motivated by a sense 
of obligation to serve society, that teaching 
provides unusual opportunity to meet members 
of the opposite sex, that great teachers have 


The purpose of this investigation was to dis- 
cover the factors underlying the choice of teach- 
ing as a profession. Using as subjects a group 
of University of Wisconsin seniors enrolled in 
the department of Education preparing to teach 
in secondary schools in the state of Wisconsin, 


tions: 


1. What type of persons choose teaching as a 
profession? 


2. How do the background factors of these 
individuals contribute to the choice of a 
teaching career? 


3. What factors do they believe responsible 
for their choice of teaching? 


4. What are the attitudes of these individuals 
towards teachers and teaching? 


The data gathering instruments used in this 
investigation were a student data book, devel- 
oped by the University of Wisconsin Teacher 
Personnel Committee, certain records avail- 
able in the registrar’s office including scores 
on two psychological examinations, a test of 
skill in the use of the English language, a 
measure of scholarship as indicated by rank in 
their respective high school graduating classes, 
a nineteen item questionnaire developed for 
this study, and an attitude inventory, ‘‘My Im- 
pressions of Teachers and Teaching’’, develop- 
ed in connection with the investigation. 


The questionnaire phase of the study involved 
one hundred-two senior men and one hundred- 
twelve senior women. The phase of the study 
concerned with the measurement of attitudes 
towards teachers and teaching involved one hun- 
dred twelve senior men and one hundred-thirty- 
six senior women. 


Section V 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


an effort was made to answer the following ques- 
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influenced society more than great military 
leaders, that teaching requires as much ability 
as law or medicine, and that to succeed, teach- 
ers must cater to principals, school boards and 
parents. 


With even less confidence it may be assumed 
that women are more inclined to believe that 
unfavorable teaching conditions have been ex- 
aggerated, and that men are more inclined to 
believe that teaching requires a high degree of 
vitality and energy. 


All findings herein presented apply only to the 
group of University of Wisconsin seniors enroll- 
ed in the Department of Education and preparing 
to teach in Wisconsin secondary schools. 


1. There is a range of about sixteen years in 
the ages of the individuals in the group. The 
median age of the men is twenty-six, while 
that of the women is twenty-two. 


2. In intellectual ability and scholarship the 
group is above average, while in the skill 
in the use of the English Language, the 
scores fall in the mediocre to poor cate- 
gory. Women excel men in all of these mea- 
sures, and in three of the four by an amount 
that is statistically significant. 


3. Both men and women tend to come from 
cities rather than from the farm and the 
smaller communities. 


4. Both men and women.come from homes that 
are above average in economic status, as 
judged by the occupations of their fathers. 
Business proprietorship leads the list, fol- 
lowed closely by the professions and skilled 
labor occupations. 


5. A large percentage of the group has hada 
rather close association with teaching and 
the life of the teacher. Seventy-eight per- 
cent state that close friends or relatives 
have been or are teachers, while thirty- 
six percent are children of teachers or for- 
mer teachers. 


6. Sixty-percent indicate a personal ideal that 
has influenced their life plans and has offer- 
ed direct vocational guidance. First in fre- 

quency of mention is the senior high school 

teacher, followed closely by the college 
teacher. 
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7. Three out of four indicate that they had been 
advised that they would make a good teacher, 
while about one half had been advised a- 
gainst teaching as a career. Leading the 
list suggesting teaching was the senior high 
school teacher, while school friends most 
often advised against teaching. 


8. Members of the group reported participat- 
ing in various types of try-out experiences 
similar to teaching. Most of these exper- 
iences proved to be enjoyable and suggest 
probable influence in the choice of teaching. 


9. While two-thirds of the women indicated 
that the advantages and disadvantages of 
various occupations had been presented in 
connection with a school course or con- 
ference, only one-third of the men reported 
this type of vocational guidance. 


10. Less than half of the men and only one in 
four women had ever consulted a member 
of the staff of the University of Wisconsin 
Department of Education about teaching as 
a career. 


11. About half the group reported that they had 
taken standardized tests in the areas of in- 
terests, aptitudes and social adjustment. 


12. Sixty-five percent of the group reported that 
they had made three or more vocational 
choices. 


13. Women tended to choose teaching as a voca- 
tion a little earlier than men, but the major- 

ity of both men and women actually made the 

decision to teach during the college course. 


14. A majority of both men and women indicat- 
ed that they would prefer to teach, even 
though they had the money and ability to pur- 
sue any other occupation that they wished. 


15. When asked to estimate prevailing salaries 
of beginning Wisconsin secondary school 
teachers, both men and women grossly un- 
derestimated the figure, many by as much 
as $1,000 per school year. 


v 16. In comparing teaching with other occupations 
in terms of various criteria, tne group rank- 


ed teaching second only to medicine in val- 
ue to society, between fifth and sixth a 
portunity for advancement, second in dif- 
ficulty, and sixth in prestige. 


17. The group tended to rank Education courses 
less difficult and less interesting, but more 
practical when compared with other courses 
offered on the campus. Practice teaching 
was listed as most valuable in the profes- 
sional sequence. 
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18. The group tended to rate fellow students 
preparing to teach more social service- 
minded, and slightly more intelligent, soc- 
jally well-adjusted, ambitious, and interest- 
ing as individuals as compared with their 
classmates ngy preparing to teach. 


19. In mentioning the factors that explain the 
_ lack of interest in teaching as a profession, 

low salaries was most prominently listed, 
followed in order by the comments, petty re- 
strictions on the personal life of the teacher, 
little opportunity for advancement, lack of 
prestige, no effort made to interest young 
people in the profession, and the example of 
teachers themselves. 


20 response to the question, ‘“‘Why did you 
choose teaching as a career’’? the reasons 
were mentioned in the following rank order: 
genuine interest in children and young peo- 
ple, opportunity to work in field of major in- 
terest, offers a life long opportunity to 
learn, like to work with people rather than 
with things, security, to serve society, a 
good job to fall back on in case of emergen- 
cies, long vacations for rest, travel and 
study, and an adequate income is reasonably 
assured. 


The attitude inventory, ‘‘My Impressions of 
Teachers and Teaching’’, yielded a reliability 
of .9151 which stepped up by the Spearman 
Brown Formula produced a reliability coeffic- 
ient of .96. 


After three months a re-test of thirty-two of 
the subjects yielded a reliability coefficient of 
-836. 


In percentage response to most of the items 
of the inventory, men and women were in ess- 
ential agreement. Ona few a devergence of 
opinion was observed. However, when these 
differences were subjected to a test of the dif- 
ference, a number approached a significance 
but only two percent of the items differed by an 
amount that was statistically significant. 


It is interesting to note that on most items in 
the investigation there was little difference be- 
tween the reactions of men and women. Appar- 
ently much the same type of motivation influ- 
ences men and women in the choice of teaching 
as a career. However, the evidence does seem 
to verify previously reported investigations 
which assert that the quality of women prepar- 
ing for teaching is superior to the quality of men 
in terms of intellectual ability, scholarship 


| and skill in the use of the English language. 


Both the responses of men and women empha- 
size the key role of the senior high school 
teacher in vocational guidance and teacher re- 


cruitment, pointing clearly to the desirability 
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of enlisting the cooperation of senior high 


school teachers in any proposed program of re- 
cruitment. 


The lack of contact between University stu- 
dents and staff members of the Department of 
Education emphasizes a weakness in the guid- 
ance and recruitment funciton at the university 
level. 


Reactions throughout the study suggest the 
need for a more positive recruitment program 
in order to more effectively reach top quality 
young people who might be attracted to the 
teaching profession. An implication arising 
from the evidence presented suggests the ad- 
visability of establishing in the public schools 
a series of try-out activities similar to teach- 
ing, providing opportunity for promising youth 
to experience enjoyable and satisfying activit- 
ies that might lead to an interest in teaching. 


These candidates for the teaching profession 
reveal a definiteness of purpose and a sincere 
respect for the worthiness of their chosen pro- 
fession. At the same time they are aware of the 
limited social role that society has assigned to 
teachers, and are critical of community pract- 
ices that curtail the personal freedom of the 
teacher. 


There is a suggestion of a slightly higher ex- 
pression of idealism in the responses of the men, 
many of whom reveal a high degree of ethical 
consciousness which they attribute to war ex- 
periences and the resulting redefinition of life 
values. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 
RESEARCH 


Many studies have been conducted concerning 
the factors that underlie teaching efficiency. As 
new measuring devices are developed and new 
criteria upon which to evaluate teaching effici- 
ency are discovered, significant research invest- 
igations utilizing some of the devices developed 
in connection with this study might be employed 
to: 


1. Investigate the possible relationship be- 
tween motives for entering the teaching 
profession and teaching success. 


2. Investigate the possible relationship be- 
tween attitude toward teachers and the 
teaching profession and teaching success. 


The data which might be collected would be 
valuable in further understanding the factors 
that contribute to teaching efficiency and serve 
as valuable guides in the pre-service preaict- 
ion of teaching success. 
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Age to nearest 
Birthday 


Size of Community in Which University of Wisconsin Seniors Preparing to Teach Reside 


Community 


Farming 

Under 1,000 
1,000 to 3,000 
3,000 to 10,000 
10,000 to 25,000 
25,000 to 75,000 
Over 75,000 

No data 


Total 


Classification 


Unskilled labor 

Skilled labor 

Clerical-sales 

Farming 

Business Proprietor- 
ship 

Professional 

No data 


Total 


TABLE I 


TABLE 0 


TABLE Il 
Occupation of Fathers of University of Wisconsin Seniors Preparing to Teach 


Men 


% 


Men 
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AGE OF UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SENIORS PREPARING TO TEACH 


Women 


= 


N 


19 
13 
19 


Women 


Women 
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19 
20 1 
21 1 
22 6 
23 3 
24 14 
25 15 
26 17- 
27 13 
28 10 
29 9 
30 2 ‘ 
31 2 ‘ 
32 2 
i% 33 
34 1 
35 
36 
No data | 
Total 102 112 
Median 26.41 22.50 
| 
Men 
16 16 17 
5 9 9 11 
13 13 17 
9 9 12 11 
9 9 11 10 
— 22 21 15 14 
f 18 17 16 15 
6 6 7 5 
— 102 100 - 112 100 
Te N % N % 
5 6 6 5 
P 19 18 10 9 
; 16 16 18 16 
17 17 19 17 
‘ 24 23 32 29 
15 15 20 18 
5 5 7 6 
— 102 100 112 100 


66-2 66-82 66-91 
80°2 4 4 
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TABLE VI 


Major Areas of Study Pursued by University of 
Wisconsin Seniors Preparing to Teach 


Area Men 
N 
Agriculture 8 
Art Education 4 
English 5 


Foreign Language eee 
Home Economics ose 


Mathematics 9 
Natural Science 18 
Physical Education 22 
Social Studies 31 
Total 102 

TABLE Vi 


Women 


Frequency of Mention of Age Group which Subjects 
Would Prefer to Teach 


1 
Primary ° 
Upper elementary 1 
Junior high school 8 
Senior high school 45 
College 27 
Young adults 10 
Middle aged 
Elderly ° 


TABLE VII 


Women 

N 
6 7 
9 12 
6 7 
6 7 
26 34 
10 13 
6 7 


Have any of Your Close Friends or Relatives 
Been Teachers? 


Yes 
N % 
Men 80 78 
Women 89 79 


233 
N 
2 
17 
25 
26 
2 
10 
8 
11 
112 
Men 
Age Group N % 
1 
1 
9 
49 
29 
11 
No 
N % 
‘ 22 22 
e 23 21 
| 
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TABLE VINA 
Frequency and Percentage of Friends or Relatives 
Mentioned 
Men Women 
N % N 
Close Friend 40 39 48 42 
Wife 11 11 
Mother 20 20 34 30 
Father 10 10 13 11 
Sister 10 10 15 13 
Brother 5 5 
Aunt 13 13 28 25 
Uncle 27 26 33 20 
Grand Parent 6 6 23 20 
Cousin 21 20 28 25 
TABLE IX 


Have You Admired Some Person Who has Had Great 
uence on Your Life Plans? 


Yes No 
N % N % 
Men 68 67 34 33 
Women 68 61 at 39 
TABLE [XA 
Frequency Mentioned and Rank Order of Mention 
Admired Persons 
Men Women 
Person N Rank Rank 
Sr. H. S. Teacher 38 [st 36 Ist 
College Teacher 22 2nd 15 3rd 
Clergyman 13 3rd 9 8th 
Mother 11 4th 17 2nd 
Father 10 5th 12 6th 
Jr. H. S. Teacher 7 6.5 13 4th 
Close Friend 7 6.5 12 6th 
Elementary Teacher 6 8th 12 6th 
Uncle 4 10th | 13.5 
Wife 4 10th ee 16.5 
Sr. H. S. Principal a 10th eo 16.5 
Sunday School Teacher 1 13.5 5 9.5 
Scout Master 1 13.5 + 16.5 
Campfire Leader ° 17th 2 11.5 
Vocational School 
Teacher 1 13.5 “ 16.5 
Cousin 1 13.5 1 13.5 
Aunt ‘ 17th 5 9.5 
Fiance e 17th 2 11.5 


i 
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TABLE X 


Have You Ever Sought the Advice of Others Upon 
Your Choice of an Occupation? 


Yes No 
N % N % 
Men 76 75 26 25 
Women 82 13 30 27 
TABLE XA 


Frequency and Rank Order of Mention Person Whose 
Advice Was Sought 


Men Wore n 
N Rank N Rank 
Sr. High School Teacher 31 1st 30 3rd 
College teacher 30 2nd 23 4th 
Father 27 3rd 34 2nd 
Mother 17 4th 41 lst 
Vet. Admin. Counselor 13 5th 1 18th 
Person in occupation 12 6th 20 5th 
College counselor 11 7th 19 6th 
School principal 10 8th 9 7th 
Sr. H. S. Counselor 9 9th 6 10.5 
Friend 7 10th 4 10.5 
Clergyman 6 11th 5 12.5 
Uncle 4 12.5 5 12.5 
Wife + 12.5 0 19th 
Jr. H. S. Teacher 3 14.5 8 8.5 
El. School Teacher 3 14.5 6 10.5 
Aunt 1 16.5 8 8.5 
Cousin 1 16.5 3 15.5 
Room mate 0 18.5 3 15.5 
Fiance 0 18.5 2 17th 
TABLE XI 


Has Anyone Ever Advised You That You Would Make 
a Good Teacher? 


Yés No 
N N % 


Men 74 73 28 27 
Women 87 718 25 22 
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TABLE XIA 


Frequency of Mention and Rank Order of Person 
Who Advised You 


Men 
N 


Sr. H.S. Teacher 
College teacher 
Close friend 
Mother 

School Principal 
Wife 

Father 

Army Counselor 
Army Pals 

College Counselor 
El. School Teacher 
Uncle 

Brother 

Sr. H. S. Counselor 
Jr. H. S. Teacher 
Jr. H. S. Counselor 
Students tutored 
Vet. Admin. Counselor 
Sunday School Teacher 
County Supt. 

Room mate 

Fiance 


Employer 


ww 


TABLE XII 


Has Anyone Ever Tried to Discourage You From 
Your Choice of Teaching as a Career? 


Yes 
N % N 


49 48 
53 47 


TABLE XIIA 


Frequency and Rank Order of Mention of Those 
Who Advised Against Teaching 


Women 


School Friends 25 
High School Teacher 9 
Father 6 
College Teacher 10 
Mother 

Fiance 

Employer 

Brother 

Sister 

Vocational Advisor 
Aunt 
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Women 
Rank N Rank 
|_| lst 39 lst 
2nd 22 2nd 
3rd 12 5th 
4th 16 3rd 
5.5 11 6th 
5.5 0 20th 
7.5 14 4th 
7.5 20th 
| P 10.5 20th 
10.5 Ith 
10.5 10th 
10.5 20th 
14.5 13.5 
14.5 8.5 
14.5 8.5 
14.5 20th 
17.5 20th 
17.5 16th 
20th 13.5 
20th 20th 
20th 11th 
22.5 13.5 
2.5 13.5 
% 
Men 54 52 
Women 59 53 
Men 
N Rank N Rank 
1st 
3rd 
. 4th 
2nd 
5th 
8th 
10.5 
10.5 
6th 
8th 
8th 
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TABLE 


Have you talked to a member of the University Department 
of Education about teaching as a career? 


TABLE 
Those who answered yes, to the preceeding question, 


indicated that the conference took place in the 
following years in college 


Year in College 


Men Women 
3 2 
16 7 


237 
: 
Yes No 
N % N % 
Men 47 46 55 54 . 
Women 26 24 85 76 
| 
Second 
Third 20 12 
Fourth 1 1 
Fifth 1 
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TABLE XIx 


What do you think the average teaching salary of beginning Wisconsin 
secondary school teachers was last year? 
(1947-48) 


Response made before the annual Wisconsin Teacher Placement Bureau 
meeting heid for seniors in Education who are candidates for 


teaching positions. 
Salaries for Men Salaries for Women 
Estimates by: — Estimates by: 
Intervals Men Women Men Women 

N N N N 
900-1099 1 0 1 0 
1100-1299 0 0 1 0 
1300-1499 0 1 1 1 
1500-1699 3 1 2 8 
1700-1899 7 8 8 16 
1900-2099 10 11 4 13 

2100-2299 2 6 10 5 * 
2300-2499 12 5 0 4 
2500-2699 3 3 0 2 
2700-2899 1  o 2 0 
2900-3099 1 1 0 0 
3100-3299 0 0 0 0 
3300-3499 0 0 1 0 
3500-3699 0 0 1 0 

TABLE Xx 


Responses made shortly after the annual Teacher Placement Bureau 


meeting held for seniors in Education who are candidates 


for teaching positions. 


Salaries for Men 


Salaries for Women 


Estimates by: Estimates by: 
Intervals Men Women Men Women 
N N N N 
900-1099 0 0 0 "~§ 
1100-1299 0 0 0 1 
1300-1499 0 0 0 0 
1500-1699 0 0 5 6 
1700-1899 7 2 12 7 
1900-2099 8 7 12 18 
2100-2299 5 7 31 37. 
2300-2499 11 26 27 36 
2500-2699 27 28 9 3 
2700-2899 33 9 * 0 2 
2900-3099 3 7 0 1 
3100-3299 1 1 0 0 
3300-3499 0 0 0 0 
3500-3699 1 1 0 0 


of the Salaries of Wisconsin School 


* R.A. Walker, ‘‘A Stu 
Administrators and Hick School Teachers”, University of 


Wisconsin Teacher Placement Bureau Bulletin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, Jan. 14, 1948, p. 1. ‘‘For the present year, 
1947-48, the average salary of beginning high school women 
teachers was $2163... .beginning bachelor degree men averaged 
$2737, not including teachers of agriculture, many of whom 
began in the neighborhood of $3500.”’ 
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TABLE Xxx 
Frequency Districution Table 


My Impressions of Teachers and Teaching 


Raw Scores Frequen Standard Scores 
257 - 269 7 9.18 - 14.55 
270 - 282 3 : 15.00 - 20.38 
283 - 295 8 20.82 - 26.20 
296 - 308 7 26.65 - 32.02 
309 - 321 21 32.47 - 37.84 
322 - 334 31 38.29 - 43.66 
335 - 347 48 44.11 - 49.48 
348 - 360 44 49.93 - 55.31 
361 - 373 26 55.75 - 61.13 
374 - 386 19 61.58 - 66.95 
387 - 399 11 67.40 - 72.78 
400 - 412 16 73.23 - 78.60 
413 - 425 4 79.05 - 84.44 
426 - 438 2 84.89 - 90.26 
439 - 451 1 90.71 - 97.08 

Total = 248 


Range 257 - 446 
Mean 348.15 
Median 347 


Em + 1.41 Standard Deviation 22.33 
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TABLE XxXxI 
Responses to all Items Expressed in Percentages 
Item Men N= 112 Women N = 136 
Number 
Agree Cannot Disagree Agree Cannot Disagree 
Say Say 
a b c d e a b c d € 
1 2 9 + 43 42 3 7 8 55 27 
2 12 40 13 27 28 9 42 15 22 12 
3 4 19 9 38 30 10 24 10 29 27 
4 61 24 5 q 3 62 20 7 6 5 
5 41 39 12 6 2 36 42 8 12 2 
6 6 17 34 23 20 7 16 34 29 14 
7 18 42 9 20 11 24 38 13 19 6 
8 20 38 32 4 1 13 47 24 14 2 
9 55 37 6 0 2 63 20 7 8 2 
10 44 21 16 10 9 23 35 13 16 13 
11 0 3 8 28 61 2 8 6 28 56 
12 4 14 28 45 9 1 14 33 42 10 
13 13 as 20 14 9 16 26 34 16 8 
14 10 36 17 34 3 14 42 17 21 6 
15 31 46 7 14 2 29 37 17 14 7 
16 2 5 7 34 52 os 3 3 40 50 
17 33 32 15 13 7 24 27 10 19 20 
18 6 20 15 31 28 18 10 19 31 32 
19 10 9 17 22 42 12 12 20 24 32 
20 14 17 7 25 37 12 14 6 29 39 
21 55 35 ~4 3 0 37 37 12 8 6 
22 26 14 40 16 4 16 27 26 23 8 
23 11 29 14 22 22 6 26 18 - 32 18 
24 10 15 19 32 24 6 13 21 35 25 
25 6 24 18 31 21 9 12 15 36 28 
26 44 47 4 4 1 43 40 6 7 4 
27 0 10 14 40 36 5 12 16 36 31 
28 8 19 30 30 13 11 30 28 23 8 
29 1 7 15 36 41 0 10 14 41 35 
30 48 30 14 5 3 47 30 14 5 + 
31 9 36 34 15 6 7 32 36 23 2 
32 2 9 10 32 47 1 12 14 36 37 
33 3 19 29 35 14 9 28 22 35 6 
34 8 30 19 24 19 5 21 27 26 21 
35 19 27 12 23 19 11 24 19 37 9 
36 7 14 38 24 17 6 12 43 28 11 
37 69 26 3 2 1 71 20 3 3 3 
38 28 37 9 17 9 40 35 7 14 7 
39 9 34 24 26 7 4 25 24 37 10 
40 3 12 7 48 30 1 7 7 48 37 
41 4 13 4 41 38 3 12 13 48 24 
42 0 20 20 33 27 2 13 24 38 23 
43 37 52 6 5 0 36 49 8 5 2 
ct} 2 7 7 27 57 1 10 8 34 47 
45 16 42 23 15 4 15 34 23 16 12 
46 48 37 7 8 0 47 25 9 18 1 
47 23 38 19 18 2 16 27 17 24 16 
48 16 52 17 12 3 19 44 16 20 1 
49 28 42 15 14 1 28 44 16 8 4 
50 9 20 20 41 10 5 29 18 42 6 
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TABLE XXXI (continued) 


Women N = 136 


Agree 


24 


nue 


ao 


254 J 
Item Men N=112 
Number 
Agree Cannot Disagree | Cannot Disagree 
Say Say 
a b c d e a b c d e 
51 43 32 13 9 3 38 30 11 15 6 
52 9 23 20 20 28 4 29 12 31 24 
53 4 29 23 36 # 5 3 18 39 35 
54 12 22 24 23 19 4 25 26 30 15 
55 7 14 13 34 32 1 25 * 35 31 
. 56 31 44 12 9 4 21 48 12 15 4 
57 9 12 17 30 32 4 13 11 40 32 
; 58 22 39 14 19 6 11 24 20 30 15 
59 9 22 17 41 11 11 29 28 28 4 
60 11 38 28 20 3 13 43 24 19 1 
61 14 41 23 16 6 17 31 24 23 5 
62 25 53 11 a 3 24 47 10 16 3 
63 3 3 27 38 29 1 6 17 37 39 
64 12 43 25 13 1 5 31 29 25 10 
65 7 25 22 27 19 6 18 28 33 15 
66 10 46 34 # 2 17 33 32 14 4 
; 67 6 22 31 30 11 7 32 33 19; 9 
68 2 8 10 36 44 1 12 9 42. 36 
69 22 37 21 13 7 20 43 16 15 6 
70 a 43 23 5 5 13 47 23 15 2 
| 71 37 26 23 » 4 29 28 31 8 
72 15 15 32 37 0 7 6 46 41 
73 20 17 30 32 5 17 17 33 28 
74 31 15 31 21 5 16 20 43 16 
; 75 9 15 38 38 0 5 12 40 43 
76 3 4 26 67 0 2 3 22 73 
77 38 26 13 4 16 30 29 16 9 
78 51 15 10 1 26 40 15 18 1 
79 57 19 9 6 12 58 13 15 2 
80 27 20 36 13 3 26 9 43 19 
81 4 11 44 38 3 5 11 37 44 
82 50 16 13 3 24 43 17 11 5 
83 5 8 48 38 0 3 11 41 45 
. 84 a 30 17 24 9 22 34 16 19 9 
85 42 5 3 3 43 45 9 3 0 
86 16 13 54 12 1 10 24 54 11 
87 42 28 7 5 23 41 23 9 4 
88 3 13 25 57 0 2 9 39 50 
. 89 3 4 44 47 1 4 4 43 48 
os 90 26 1 31 29 4 16 5 37 38 
ae 91 50 37 5 8 47 35 1 11 0 
92 19 57 16 8 26 54 15 5 0 
93 6 13 15 40 5 13 16 45 21 
94 14 21 25 31 12 16 25 23 24 
95 3 12 19 36 2 12 15 38 33 
. 96 28 47 15 8 24 39 24 10 3 
97 54 24 16 3 28 35 26 10 1 
98 18 32 24 22 15 37 22 25 1 
99 29 48 12 11 22 43 13 21 1 
100 6 36 29 26 10 27 33 26 4 
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TABLE Xxx 
Intensity Ratios 


Women 


N = 136 


Agree 


Disagree 


30 
17 
30 
-15 


-48 


255 
Item Men N= 112 | 
Number Agree Disagree 
1 18 44 
2 23 -23 
3 17 44 
4 4 -30 
5 50 25 -56 
6 -26 46 30 32 
7 -30 35 -40 24 
4 8 34 ll 21 12 
? 9 -60 1.00 -76 -20 
; 10 67 52 -40 45 
‘ 11 -00 -68 -20 -33 
12 22 -16 07 19 
) 15 -40 12 -60 33 
) 16 28 -60 57 -55 
17 51 47 51 
18 +23 47 -44 -50 
19 52 -65 -50 57 
20 45 -60 46 
21 61 -00 50 43 
22 -65 -20 37 -26 
23 27 -50 15 -36 
| 24 20 -40 31 41 
25 -20 -40 42 43 
26 -49 -20 51 
27 -00 47 -40 
28 30 30 27 -26 
| 29 12 -53 -00 -46 
30 61 37 -61 44 
31 -20 18 -08 
32 -18 -60 07 51 
33 14 -28 24 14 
34 21 44 19 44 
35 41 45 31 -20 
36 33 41 33 -28 
37 -73 33 50 -50 
38 34 53 
39 21 21 21 
40 -20 38 17 -43 
41 24 48 20 
42 -00 45 13 37 
43 41 -00 -28 
44 22 -67 -09 58 
45 -73 21 30 43 
46 -56 -00 65 -05 
47 10 37 -40 
48 23 20 -05 
49 -40 07 -33 
50 31 -20 14 12 
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TABLE XXXII (continued) 


Item Men N = 112 Women N = 136 

Number Agree _ Disagree Agree Disagree 
51 57 25 56 
52 -59 12 
53 12 18 47 
54 34 14 -30 
55 33 .04 -41 
56 41 30 21 
57 -42 $1 23 
58 24 31 
59 21 27 12 
60 13 23 .05 
61 -20 35 17 
62 32 33 16 
63 -50 43 14 51 
64 14 28 
65 22 41 25 31 
66 18 -20 34 
67 21 18 32 
68 -20 55 -08 44 
69 .37 35 31 
70 -65 -50 21 ll 
71 14 -26 12 -20 
72 53 -00 47 
73 .05 51 
74 -06 -40 23 27 
75 -00 -00 51 
76 .00 72 -00 -76 
17 25 24 34 36 
78 31 .09 -40 -05 
719 13 -40 oat 
80 13 27 -10 .30 
82 -26 18 35 31 
83 16 -44 -00 
85 53 -48 -00 
86 18 .09 17 
87 -40 -36 
88 -40 -70 -00 56 
89 00 52 -20 52 
90 21 -48 20 -50 
91 57 .00 57 -00 
92 .00 32 -00 
93 31 .40 31 
94 .40 -50 
9& .20 45 
97 70 -50 .09 
9& 36 15 -28 
9¢ 37 .00 .33 

100 14 10 27 13 


a 


41. 
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TABLE 


Responses to All Items Expressed in Percentages and 
Combined Into Three Classifications 


Men N = 112 Women WN = 136 
Item Agree Cannot: Disagree Agree Cannot Disagree 
Number (a&b) Say (c) (d&e) (a&b) Say(c) (d&e) 

1 11 4 85 10 8 82 

2 52 13 35 51 15 34 

3 23 9 68 34 10 56 

4 85 5 10 82 7 11 

5 80 12 8 718 8 14 

6 23 34 43 23 34 43 

7 60 9 31 62 13 25 

8 58 32 10 60 24 16 

9 92 6 2 83 1 10 
10 65 16 19 58 13 29 
11 3 8 89 10 6 84 
12 18 28 54 15 33 52 
13 57 20 23 42 34 24 
14 46 17 37 56 17 27 
15 17 1 16 66 13 21 
16 1 7 86 7 3 90 
17 65 15 20 51 10 39 
18 26 15 59 18 19 63 
19 19 17 64 24 20 56 
20 31 7 62 26 6 68 
21 90 7 3 74 12 a4 
22 40 40 20 43 26 31 
23 40 16 cc} 32 18 50 
24 25 19 56 19 21 60 
25 30 18 52 21 15 64 
26 91 4 5 83 6 11 
27 10 14 716 17 16 67 
28 27 30 43 41 28 31 
29 8 15 17 10 14 76 
30 17 14 9 718 14 8 
31 45 34 21 39 36 25 
32 11 10 719 13 14 13 
33 22 29 49 37 22 41 
34 38 19 43 26 27 47 
35 46 12 42 35 19 46 
36 21 38 41 18 43 39 
37 91 3 6 94 3 3 
38 15 7 18 65 9 26 
39 43 24 33 29 24 47 
40 15 1 78 8 7 85 
41 17 - 79 15 13 12 
42 20 20 60 15 24 61 
43 89 6 5 85 8 7 
44 9 7 84 11 8 81 
45 58 23 19 4s 23 28 
46 85 7 8 12 9 19 
47 61 19 20 43 17 40 
48 68 17 15 63 16 21 
49 70 15 15 72 16 12 


i 
‘ 
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TABLE XXXII (continued) 


N = 136 


Disagree 
(d&e) 


Cannot 
Say (c) 


26 
11 
29 


ank 


11 
12 
18 
26 

8 
12 
11 
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Men N= 112 Women 
Item gree annot gree ree 
Number (a&b) Say (c) (a&b) | (d&e) 
51 75 13 21 
52 32 20 55 
53 33 23 74 
54 34 24 45 
55 21 13 66 
56 75 12 19 
$7 21 17 72 
58 61 14 20 45 
59 61 17 28 32 
60 49 28 24 20 
61 55 23 24 28° 
62 78 1l 10 19 
63 6 27 17 76 
‘ 64 55 25 29 35 
65 32 22 28 48 
; 66 56 34 32 18 
2 67 28 31 33 28 
: 68 10 10 9 718 
- 69 59 21 16 21 
70 67 23 23 17 
: 71 43 26 28 39 
— 72 16 15 6 87 
oa 13 21 17 17 61 
74 33 15 ; 20 59 
75 9 15 12 83 Ci 
pe 76 3 a 3 95 
17 57 26 29 25 
78 74 15 15 19 
. 79 66 19 13 17 
oS 80 31 20 9 52 
81 7 ll 11 81 
, 82 68 16 17 18 
83 6 8 87 ll 8 
: 84 50 17 33 16 28 
F 85 89 5 6 9 3 
86 21 13 66 a 24 65 
87 60 28 12 23 13 
88 5 13 82 i 9 89 
89 92 91 
90 33 60 |_| 5 15 
91 87 5 8 7 11 
; 92 76 16 8 15 5 
93 19 15 66 16 66 ; 
; 94 36 25 40 25 47 
95 15 19 66 15 71 ; 
96 75 15 10 24 13 
: 97 18 16 6 26 11 
: 98 50 24 22 26 
99 77 12 i 13 23 
100 42 29 33 30 
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TABLE XXXIV 

Item Men Women Absolute S. E. of the Critical 

number % difference difference ratio 
9 92 83 9 4.90 1.84 
13 57 42 15 6.30 2.38 
17 65 51 14 6.20 2.25 
21 90 74 16 4.71 3.40 
47 61 43 18 6.26 2.87 
53 33 18 15 5.33 2.71 
58 61 35 26 6.16 4.22 
64 55 36 19 6.45 2.94 
67 28 39 11 5.95 1.93 
97 718 63 15 5.70 2.63 


